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Foreword 



This edition of Projections of Education Statistics to 
2003 is the 22nd report in a series begun in 1964. This 
report provides revisions of projections shown in Projec- 
tions of Education Statistics to 2002 and includes statistics 
on elementary and secondary schools and institutions of 
higher education at the national level. Included are projec- 
tions for enrollment, graduates, classroom teachers, and 
expenditures to the year 2()03. 

The projections presented in this report reflect the 1990 
census. The revised population projections developed by 
the Bureau of the Census reflect the incorporation of the 
1990 and 1991 population estimates and assumptions for 
a higher fertility rate and net immigration and a lower 
mortality rate. 

The report also contains a methodology section describ- 
ing models and assumptions used to develop the national 
projections. The projections are based on an age-specific 
enrollment rate model, exponential smoothing models, and 
econometric models. The enrollment model uses population 



estimates and projections from the Bureau of the Census. 
The exponential smoothing models are based on the mathe- 
matical projection of past data patterns into the future. 
The econometric models use projections of exogenous vari- 
ables from DRI/McGraw-HilK an economic forecasting 
ser\'ice. Therefore, assumptions regarding the population 
and the economy are the key assumptions underlying the 
projections of education statistics. 

Most of the projections include three alternatives, based 
on different assumptions about growth paths. Although 
the first alternative set of projections (middle alternative) 
appearing in each table is deemed to represent the most 
likely projections, the low and high alternatives provide 
a reasonable range of outcomes. 

A summary of these projections is available in a pocket- 
sized folder. Pocket Projections 2003. In the forecast sum- 
mary, key demographic and economic assumptions appear 
in chart 1 and selected education statistics are shown in 
figure 1. 



Roger A. Herriot, Associate Commissioner 
Statistical Standards and Methodology Division 
December 1992 
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\ FORECAST SUMMARY 



Figure 1 

Percent change in selected education statistics: 
1977-78 to 1990-91 and 1990-91 to 2002-2003 
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Highlights 



Enrol!nienl 

• Total public and private elementary and secondary 
enrollment is projected to increase to 54.2 million 
over the projection period. From 1^)78 to 19H4, tola! 
enrollment in public and private elementary and seL*oncl- 
ary schools decreased from 47.6 million to 44 million, 
a decrease of 6 percon.. Al'ter i^^S4. (oial enrollment 
rc'^rsed its decline and increased lo 47.0 million in 
I99K an increase of 5 perceni. Total enrollment is pro- 
jected to continue to increase to million by 1996. 
surpassing tbe peak level of 5\.?> million attained in 
1971. Total enrollment is projected to increase further 
to 5A.2 million by the year 2003. an increase of 1^ 
percent from 1991 (table 1 ). 

• Over the projection period* enrollment in grades K- 
8 and grades 9-12 will continue to increase. Between 
1978 and 1984, enrollment in grades K-8 fell from 
32.2 million to 31.2 million, a dcLrease of 3 percent. 
Then, this number increased to 34.4 million in 1991. 
an increase of 10 percent. Enrollment in grades K- 
8 is projected to increase to 38.5 million by the year 
2003, an increase of 12 percent. Linrollment in grades 
9-12 decreased IVoni 15.4 million in 1978 tc^ 12. .S million 
in 1990, a decrease ot 19 percent. It then increased 
to 12.6 million in 1991. By the \ear 2003, enrollment 
in grades 9-12 is projected to continue to rise lo 15.7 
million, an increase 01*25 jKMvent (table 1 ). 

• Enrollment in institutions of higher education is pro- 
jected to increase from an estimated 14.2 milli(m 
in 1991 to 16.1 million by the year 2003. Between 
1978 and 1983, higher education enrol Iment increased 
from 11.3 million to 12.5 million, an increase of 11 
percent. In 1984 and 1985, higher education enrollment 
dropped to 12.2 million. Then, it increased from 12.5 
million in 1986 to an estimated 14.2 million in 1991, 
an increase of 13 percent from l*-^86. Higher education 
enrollment is projected to increase to !6.1 million by 
the year 2003, an increase of 14 percent from 1991. 
Under the low and high alternatives, higher education 
enrollment is projected to range between 15.1 million 
and 16.7 million by the year 2003 (table 3). 

• Women are expected lo continue to be the majority 
of college students over the projection period. Enroll- 
ment of women increased from 5.6 million in 1978 
to an estimated 7.8 million in 1991. an increase of 
38 percent. Under the middle alternative, this number 
is projected to increase to 8.7 million by the year 2003, 
an increase of 13 percent. Under the low and high 
alternatives, enrollment of women Is projected to range 
between 8.3 million and 9.1 million by the year 2003. 

ERLC 



F-Tom 1978 to 1990. enrollment of men lia^ fluctuated 
between 5.6 million and 6.2 million. In 1991, it was 
estimated at 6.4 million. Under the middle alternative, 
this number is projected to increase to 7.4 million by 
the year 2003, an increase of 15 percent. Under the 
low and high alternatives, enrollment of men is expected 
to range between 6.8 million and 7.7 million by the 
year 2003 (table 3). 

• Knrollments in public and private institutions of 
higher education are projected to increase over the 
projection period. Hnrollment in public institutions 
increased from 8.S million in 1978 to an estimated 
11.0 million in 1991, an increase of 26 percent. Under 
the middle alternative, public enrollment is expected 
to increase to 12.6 million by the year 2003, an increase 
of 14 percent. Under the low and high alternatives, 
public enrollment is expected to range between 11.8 
million ami 13.0 million by the year 2003. Hnrollment 
in private institutions grew from 2.5 million in 1978 
to an estimated 3.1 million in 1991, an increase of 
26 percent. Under the middle alternative. |irivate enroll- 
ment is projected lo reach a high of 3.6 million by 
the year 2003, an increase of 14 percent. Under the 
low and high alternatives. |irivate enrollment is projected 
to range between 3.3 million and 3.7 million by the 
year 2003 (table 3). 

• Undergraduate, graduate* and first-professional 
enrollments are projected to increase over the projec- 
tion period. Undergraduate enrollment increased from 
9.7 million in 1978 to an estimated 12.2 million in 
1991. an increase of 26 percent. Under the middle alter- 
native, undergraduate enrollment is expected to increase 
to 13.9 million by the year 2003. an increase of 14 
percent. Under the low and high alternatives, undergradu- 
ate em'ollment is expected to range between 13.1 million 
and 14.4 million by the year 2003. Graduate enrollment 
increased from 1.3 million in 1978 to an estimated 
1.7 million in 1991. an increase of 30 percent. Under 
the middle alternative, graduate enrollment is expected 
to rise to 1.9 million by the year 2003. an increase 
of 10 percent. Under the low and high alternatives, 
graduate enrollment is projected to range between 1.7 
million and 2.0 million by the year 2003. First-profes- 
sional enrollment increased from 257.000 in 1978 to 
an estimated 303,000 in 1991, an increase of 18 percent. 
Under the middle alternative, this number is projected 
to rise to 338.000 by the year 2003, an increase of 
12 percent. Under the low and high alternniives, first- 
professional enrollment is expected to range between 
310,000 and 353,000 by the year 2003 (tables 14, 17, 
and 20). 

xi 



.vii HIGHLIGHTS 



High School llraduates 

• The number of high school graduates is projected 
to increasi' by 2002-200.V The iiiiiuhcr o\' liijih siiiool 
graduates IVoni puhliL and pri\au* high SL'h(M)ls decrcaseLl 
Worn ^.1 iniHiDii in l^r/7-7S to 2.6 niilhon in 19Xv 
Sh, Ii then rose [0 2.S niilliiMi in 1MS7 SS. Next, it 
decreased \o 2.5 niihic^n in ^^1. ()\er the pr(\jeeti(^n 
period, the nimiher ol' graduates is expected to remain 
around 2.5 niiih(^n a year through i^nj;v..W4. Tiiereafter. 
it is projected to rise to .VO niilHon by 2()f)2-2()()^ 
(table 2(u. 

• (iraduates of l)oth pid)lic and private hi^h schools 
are projected to increase by 20()2~20{)3. The number 
ol" pubhe high scho(^l graduates deereased tVom 2,3 mil- 
li(^n in \^m)-M\ \o ab(nit 2,2 million In ^02. Ry 
2002- 2003. ihe nunibei is projeeted to rise to 2.7 miNion. 
The number of {)ri\ate high school graduates, whiih 
\sere estimated at 247.()()() in l^Mni-^M, is projccteil t(^ 
be2^K),000b> 2002 2003 (table 20). 

Earned Degrees Conferred 

• The number ol* bachelor \s decrees is projected lo 
rise to 1,3 million over the projection period, IkMueen 
MJ77- 7X ami -^M , the nunduM" of bachelor's tleyrees 
increased li(Mn ^)2 1.000 to ab(UU 1.0X4,000. lender the 
middle aliernati\e. this nundx*r is expected t() increase 
lo 1J03,000 b\ 2002-2003. L'nder thu low and high 
alternatives. lnichel<M-\ degrees are prc\ieeted t(^ range 
between 1.2:4.000 and 1,351.000. The number ol bach- 
elor's tlegiees awartled to men dechncLl Irom 4S7.()(K) 
in 7S to 470,000 in l^iSO SI. Ihen, this number 
increased m(»si \cai s to about 4^)S.000 in h)'^)0 W 1 . l'nder 
the middle alternative, this nimdvr is expected tc^ t'hic- 
tuate over most ol the pn^iection jKMiod and then increase 

fi07,()()0 b\ 2{)02-2003, Under die low and high 
alternatives, baehelor's degrees avvartlcil ti^ men are 
expected range between 55<'^.000 and 02^^.000. The 
number ol" iKicheU^r's degrees avvarded tc^ women 
increased InMU 434.000 in !^)77-7S u^ about 5Sf^.0()() 
in IWO-^-^l. V\k\c\' the middle alternative, this nundvr 
is expected to increase over the projection period tc^ 
(i%.()0() by 2002-2003. l'nder the low and high alter- 
natixes. bachekM"*s ilegrees awarded tc^ wcmien are pro- 
jected to range between 6(^^,000 and 722,000 by 2002 
2003 (table 2S). 

• \V(»nien uiil continue to receive more master's 
degrees than those a^^arded to men over the projec- 
tion period. The nundvr o( master's degrees decreased 
trom 312.000 in l^)77"7S to ]S4,()00 in ^)S3-S4. Since 
then, master's degrees have increased to aboiu 337.000 
in 1^)^)0-^)1. Under the middle alternative, this trend 
is projected to contiiuie. reaching 365.000 by 2002- 
2003. L'nder the low and high alternatives, the number 



ol master's degrees is pntjectctl to range between 325,000 
and 3S7.000, Under the middle alternative, the number 
ol degiees awartled to men is piojected to increase 
1mm 157.000 in 1W(MM U) 17t),()00 in 2002-2003, 
Under the low and high alternatives, masicr's degrees 
awarded to men are projected to range between 14^). 000 
and U) 1.0(10. Under the middle alternative, the number 
ot master's degrees awarded to women is exjiected to 
increase from ISO.OOO in P)W0-U1 to ISO.OOO by 20()2-" 
2003. Under the low and high alternatives, master's 
degrees awarded to women aic eN|H\tetl t(^ range 
between 170,000 and U)(\00() (table 2^)). 

• The nund)er of doctor's decrees a.\>arded to \\onien 
is projected to increase over the p raj eel ion period. 

The number ol' doctor's degrees increased Irom 3J,100 
in 1^)77-7X K) iibout 40,000 in 1^)^)0- Ml. Under the 
mkkllc alternative, doctor's degrees arc ex|iecletl to 
increase to 4I,X00 b\ 2002-2003. Under the \o\\ and 
high alternatives, the number ot'dcK'tor's degrees is prc^- 
jeeted to range between 37.100 and 43,7(iO. Under the 
middle alternative, the ninnber of doci(M''s degrees 
awarded t(^ men is projecied to decrease graduallv from 
25,000 in to 21.700 in 2002 -2003. Under the 

and high alternatives. dtictt)r's degrees awardctl to 
men are projected to range between 17.100 and 23,400. 
Under the middle alternative, ihe nuniber o\' doctor's 
dei'rees awarded to v\omen is expecletl [o increase fr(^m 
15.000 to 20,100 over the projection jieriod. Undei the 
low and high alternatives. d(K'tiM s decrees awarded to 
women are projected to rangt- belween 2(1.000 antl 20.300 
(table 30i. 

Classroom teachers 

• The number of classroom teachers is projected to 
rise i)\vr the projection period, between IM7X and 
10X1, classrtuini teachers u) pubbc and private 
elementarv and seci^ndarv schools decreased from 2,4X 
million to 2.44 ndllit^n. Then, this numbei increasct! 
\o about 2.70 million in l^^l, Umler the middle alter- 
nal'v e. this number is expeetetl \o mcrease to 3.35 million 
bv the vear 2003. Under the low and high alternatives, 
the number oi elassroom teachers is expectctl ti^ range 
between 3.25 million and 3.44 ndllion bv the vear 2003 
(table 32). 

• Both elcnuMitary and secondar*} teachers aie pro- 
jected to increase over the projection period, 

riementarv classrtH>m teachers increasctl trom 1.3X mil- 
liiMi in U)7X t(^ ablaut l.'^O million in 1^)91. Under the 
middle alternative, this number is pR\(ected to decrease 
\o 1,^X milli(^n in U)M2, before increasmg tc^ 1,07 million 
bv the year 2003. Under the low and high alternatives, 
elementarv teachers are projected to range between 1.00 
million and 2,03 million by the year 2003, Secondary 
classroom teachers decreaseil tVcMii 1.10 million in 1978 
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to 1.04 million in 1981. Then (his nLimbcr increastnl 
to uhoiii l.OX million in 1901. Under the middle alter- 
native, secondary classrootn teachers will increase to 
1.3K million by the year 2003. Under iho low atid high 
a'*crnatives, sccondj'.ry teachers are projecled to range 
between 1 .35 million and 1.41 million (table 32). 

• lJn(!or the middU: allcrnativc, the pupil-teacher ratio 
in elementary aiul secondary schools is projected to 
rise and then fail over the projection period. Since 
1978, the pupil-teacher ratio in elementary schools has 
decreased iVom 20.9 to 18.4 in 19K9. Then, the ratio 
increased to about 18.5 in 1991. Under the middle alter- 
native, this ratio is projected to continue to increase 
to 19.0 in 1992, and then decline to 17.7 by the year 
2003. Under the low and high alternatives, this ratio 
is expected to range between 17,2 and 18,3 by the 
year 20(13. For secondary schools, the pupil-teacher ratio 
decreased from 17.1 in 1978 to 14.3 in 1990. It increased 
to an estimated 14.4 in 1991. Under the middle alter- 
native, this ratio will fall slightly to 14.3 and hold 
steady through 1994. Then it will increase to 14.4 and 
remain there through 1997. before falling to 14.1 by 
the year 2003. Under the low and high alternatives, 
the pupil-teacher ratio in secondary schools is ph\iccted 
to range between 13.8 and 14.4 (table 33). 

Expenditures 

• Current expenditures tor public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools arc forecast to continue increasing 
Ihroush 2002-2003. Between 1977-78 and 1991-92, 
current expenditures are estimated to have increased 
32 jicrcent in constant dollars. With the increasing enroll- 
ments projected for this period, this trend of increasing 
current expenditures is expected to continue. Under the 
middle alternative, a 38 percent increase is j^rojected 
for the period from 1991-92 to 2002-2003. Under the 
low alternative, current expenditures are projected to 
increase by 27 percent: under the high alternative, current 
expenditures are projected to increase by 54 percent 
(table 34). 



• Increases in current expenditures per pupil are also 
forecast to continue increasing for the period 1991- 
92 to 2002-2003. The period from 1977-78 until 1991- 
92 saw current exjjcndiiuies pci pupil in avemue daily 
attendance (ADA) increase an estimated 38 percent in 
constant dollars. Under the middle alternative, current 
expenditures per pupil are forecast to increase another 
24 percent between 1991-92 and 2002-2003. Under 
the low and high alternatives, the increase in current 
expenditures is projected to range between 10 and 34 
percent. Current expenditures per pupil are forecast to 
increase less rapidly than total current expenditures due 
to the increase projected for the number of pupils (table 

• Further increases in teacher salaries are forecast. 

After a period of declining salaries (teacher salaries 
in constant dollars fell 10 percent from 1977- 78 to 
1980-81), teacher salaries rose constantly from 1981- 
82 to 1989-90, During that time, teacher salaries in 
constant dollars grew an estimated 21 percent. With 
the present slowdown in the economy, teacher salaries 
have been estimated to have increased only I percent 
in real lenns from 1989-90 to 1991-92. As the current 
trend of increasing enrollments continues and as the 
economy begins increasing again, it is forecast that 
teacher salaries will also begin increasing. Teacher sala- 
ries are projected to increase 20 percent between 1991- 
92 and 2002-2003 under the middle alternative. An 
1 1 percent increase is projected under the low alternative 
and a 27 jiercent increase is projected under the high 
alternative (table 36), 

• Current-fund expenditures are projected to increase 
in both public and private institutions. Current-fund 
expenditures in institutions of higher education rose 44 
in constant dollars percent from 1977-78 to 1989-90. 
(1989 -90 is the last year for which there are available 
data,) During that time, current-fund expenditures rose 
38 percent in public institutions and 58 percent in private 
institutions, A further 47 percent increase is projected 
for the period from 1989-90 [o 2002-2003 under the 
middle alternative (table 37). 
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Introduction 



(iuide to This Edition 

This i\liiion (»l Pmict linns ol i:Juraiii)n SiaiiMics lo 
2i)(i< proviitcs piojoclions loi kc\ cdiicalion staiislics. This 
cdiiii^n iiiehulos staiisiiLS on cmo\\\\wn\. iiiadLUiies. ckiss- 
loom teachers, and cxpcndiuircs in clcmLMiiaiA and sccond- 
ar> schools and itisiiuilitins of higher cdiicaiion. The lahlcs. 
liiiiMvs. aiul lc\l c(Milain daui ow cnrolhiicni. icachcrs. grati- 
uaics. and expLMKhunvs tor ihc past 14 \ cars and projcciions 
it^ the \car 200.^, These piojeciii^ns relleci esiiinaies and 
populaiicMi projections IniNcd on the l^^H) census. Appendix 
A tlescrihes the nieiluKiolog\ and assumptions used to 
de\elop the 'pnM^'^^n*^"^- Appentii\ K contains tables of 
supplenientaiA data. Oata sourees arc presented in appendix 
(^ Appendix D isa Lilossar) t^l ternis. 

FAclusions 

Some of the pn^icv tii^ns contained in presioiis editions 
o\ f'ri^n\ ii:'f:\ nf rJuxdioii .S/t///s//c.^ are not prtn ided 
in this edition, llie Schools and StalTinii Suivcn (SASS) 
ol the NaluMhil C enter Km l.dacaiiiin Statistics now pro\ides 
data on tcachei attrition and stnnces of teacher supply. 
Theretore. the pie\itMis practice ol iisinu \arioiis assump- 
tions to de\eUip prtiiection- ol' llu* demand lor new hirinvi 
ol ciasshH>iu teachers has heen disctMitiinied. and the SASS 
data will he iiseil lot Inture anahses of this variable. 
llo\\e\er, data \'\ou\ SASS are piesentK available for onl\ 
otic time peiKHl and are thus an insulTicient basis for 
proj'^'^nons. Ihi- does not altect the jMoiecliiMis ol total 
dcmanil torLlassroimi tcaclicis, which are included. 



Also excluded from this edition are projections of instruc- 
tional raeiilt\. higher education eiirollmetit by race/ 
ethnicity, and state projections of public elementary and 
secondary enrollinent and public high scnool graduates. 
Projections of instructional faculty require the d ..elopment 
of new lime series from existing ami new NCES data 
sources, and that development is not yet complete. Projec- 
tions of higher education enrollment b\ race/ethnicity and 
projections of public schiuil enrollment and public high 
school graduates b\ stale cannot be included because the 
1990 eensus-basetl pi^pulation projections by race and h\- 
slate, which are necessarx to update these projections, 
are not yet available. 

Limitations of Pro jections 

Proiections of time series usua.ilx diPer Irom the reported 
data due to enors Irom manx sources. This is because 
of the inherent natiuv of the statistical universe from w hich 
the basic data are obtained and the properdes of prt^ieetion 
methodologies, which depend on the \aliditx of manx 
assumptions. Therefore, alternatixe pr(\iections are shown 
fonuost statistical series to ilenote the uncertainty in\ol\ed 
in making projections. These alterna(i\es are not statistical 
confidence limits, but instead represent judgments made 
by the authors as to reastmable upper ami lower bounds. 
Alternati\e projections are presented for higher education 
enrollment. classnnMii teachers, earned degrees conferred, 
and expeiuiitures ol public elementary and seeoiularx 
schools and institutions of higher education. 
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Chapter 1 



Elementary and Secondary Enrollment 



Bclwccn l^^^l aiifl ihc >car 2003. ciiroilincm ujll 
increase in elcnieiuaiA iiiul sccniulai \ selnioK. I he prlniai > 
reason for ihe increase i-. ihc risnie numlier o\ annual 
births since 1^)77 — sDinelinies relerreil U) as ihe Ixih) boiini 
echo. ()\er Ihe ne\l 12 \ears. ihis siuiie o\' birihs \\\\\ 
cause increases in ihe school-age {lopulaiions (liiiincs 2 
and 3). In 1^^^^2 and he\(^nd. increases In ihc 5- lo 13- 
year-old populalion. \\hich hcuan iii ihe inid-h^XOs. jie 
expecied lo conliniie ihe giuwih in elcnieniai) enrolhnenl. 
The increase in ihe 14- lo P vctir old pcTpiilauon. which 
stalled in I^^^M. will coniinue ihe tzro\Mh in secondar> 
enrollineni iner !he pi'ojeclion period. 

Elementary and Secondary Enrollment 

Reriecline liie decline ni ihe '^- lo |7-\cai-old jiopulaiion. 
tola! enrtillnK-nl in public and private eleineniarv and sec- 
ondar\ schools decreased I'loni 47. fi million in 1^78 lo 
AA}) million in I*^S4. a decrease of 0 percenl (lable I 
and figure 4j. Afler ie;Kliing a lou of 44. million ni 
U)S4. lolal eiH-ollnieni reversed Us douin^aid irend in 
response lo an increase in [he 5- lo 17-\cai-old populalion 
and rose lo 47.0 niillion in I^^M. an increase of 5 pereeni. 
Tola! cnrollnienl is jirojeeleii lo coniinue lo increase lo 
31.6 million in surpassing ihe peak level ci' 51.3 

millicin attained in 1^)71. [oial emolhneni is projeiied 
10 mcrease I'uriher million b\ ihe \ejr 2003. an 

increase o\' 1 5 percem I rom 1 I . 

Enrollment, by Control of School 

|-nrollmeni in jMiblic elenieiiiar\ anti secon-Jarx schools 
decreased Ironi 42. b nnllion in IV'^N io 3^.2 million in 
U^S4. a decrease ol S percenl i figure .■'). Suice ihen. cnroll- 
nienl in jiublic schools Ikj^ increased lo 41.S nnllion in 
l*)^M. an increase ol 7 percenl. I.nroihnenl in puiMic schools 
is |irojecteil lo incieasc lo 4S.3 million h\ the \ear 2003. 
an increase of 1 5 ]UMceni 1 roni 1 I . 

Since ihe miil- 1 *J7{)s. cnrollmcni in pruaie elemcniar\ 
and sec(^ntlar\ schools has Onciuaied belueen 5.0 million 
and .^.7 million. .A sample sur^ex ol private schools ccmi- 
ducled 1\\ NCr.S in I^><-)1 esinnaied thai 5.2 nnllion siudenis 
were enn^lied in i^ruale eleiueniar\ and sccoiularv scluioK. 
l:nrollmenl in private schools is piojecied lo mcrease lo 
arcHind 6.0 millKHi b\ the \ear 2(H) V jn lutrLasc of 1."^ 
percent from 0^^^ I . 

Projeclions of eniollmenls m public elemeniai\ and sec- 
ondary schools are based on piojccied grade reienii(^n rales. 
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The releniion rales for grades 2 ihrough 10 arc all close 
lo 100 percenl. Kales for grade 6 lo grade 7 and grade 
S It) grade 9 are signifieanily cner lOO percenl. Trad it ion - 
all\. these are ilie grades in uhich large lunnbers of private 
elemcniar) suidenis iransfcr lo public secondarv schools. 
'Ihe releniion rates for grades 11 lo 12 are about 90 
percenl. 'I he grade retention rates are assumed to be con- 
siani Ihronghout the projeclion period. 

Projeeiions of private sehno! enrollment uere derived 
Using p)ublic school enrollment data for 1991. The ratio 
of private scliool enroll mem to public school enrollment 
was calculated Idr grades K-8 and grades 9-12. These 
ratios were held consianl cner ihc projection period and 
applied to projeclions of public school enrollment for grades 
K -S and -12 to \ ield projections of private school enroll- 
mcnl. This method assumes that the future pattern in the 
irend of privale school enrollment will be ihe same as 
ihai in public school enrolhnenl. However, a number of 
facU)rs could alter the assumption of conMaiit ratios over 
iIk' proiet.'lion period. Because of the lack of ccinsislenl 
lime series dala on private school enrollmenl, ii was 
assumed thai the I'^oi raiio would remain ccmsianl over 
time. 



Enrollment, by (irade (jroup 

IkMvu'cn 1W7S and 19X4. cnrollnienl in grades K-S fell 
from 32.2 million lo 31.2 million, a decrease of 3 percem. 
Then, ihis number increased lo 34.4 million in 1991. an 
increase of 10 percenl. bjirollmenl in grades K-X is pro- 
jecied to increase lo 3X..S niillion by the \ear 2003. an 
increase ol' 12 percent. l:iirollnieni in grades 9-1 2 decreased 
from 15.4 million in 1978 lo 12.5 million in 1990, a 
(.lecrease of 1 9 percenl. Il llien increased io 12.6 million 
in 19^)1. B\ ihc \ear 2003. eiirollniem in gratles 9-12 
is proiecied l(> cciiiiinue lo rise to 15.7 million, an increase 
ol 25 percem. Since em'ollmeni rales for the school -age 
[lopulation are neaiiv iOO percenl for eleiiieiilary grades 
and junioi-high grades and close to 90 percent for high 
school grades, the liisi(irical and projecied paiierns of 
decline and growih in enrollment in grades K-X and grades 

12 rellecl changes in the sizes of Ihe 5- to 13-ycar- 
old population and ihe 14- lo 17-\ear-old populalion. 

I in roll mem b\ grade group in public e lenient ar\ and 
secondarv schools shows ireiKls similar K) those of total 
emx^llment. ['nrollment in grades K-S of public schools 
decreased Irom 2S.5 million in 197X to 26.9 million in 
U^S4. a decrease of 5 percent. It then increased to 30.4 
milli(^ii in 1991. nnroUmeiit in grades K-H of public schools 
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is projccictl 1(1 inciviisc lo v-l.O million h\ the \car 200?. 
an increase of 12 percent. I-!nrollnienl in grades ^)~12 ol 
public scluidls decreased i'vom 14.1 million in 1^)7S lo 
11.3 million in UWO. a decrease of 20 percenl. Then, 
il increased lo 11.5 million in 1W^)1. Iheroaflcr. 12 
enrollmcni is expected lo increase to N.> million In the 
year 2003, an increase of 25 percent. 

HnroUment b\ grade group in private elementary and 
secondary schools will show patterns similar to tt'eiuls 
in enrollment in public schocJs over the projeciion period 
by \irtue of the pri\ato school enrollment projection (iieth- 
odology. which assumes pri\ate school enrollment will 
reH-^ci trends in public school enrollment. I-jirollment in 
glades K-S ol" pri\ale scho(^ls is jirojectcd to increase 
from 4.1 million in U)^^l to 4.6 million by the year 2003. 
an increase of 12 percent. F-'nrollmenl in grades ^)-12 of 
private schools is projected to increase from 1.1 million 
in \^)^)\ U) 1.4 million b\ the \car 2003. an increase 
of 25 percent. 



Enrollment, by Organizational Level 

I-nrollmeiUs nuiv also be aei'icgaicd b\ ihc level of 
school attended b\ students. 1 he repciried enioUmcni in 
elcmentar\ schools is smaller than enrollment in kinder- 
garten thrtuigh giaile S bcLausc it lac hides eniollmeiil 
in grades 7 and N in sec(^ndar\ schools. 1 •.nrollnieiit in 
elemental^ schools Lleereased I'lom 2S.7 million in 1^^7S 
to 2S.0 million in M)S3. a decrease of ^ peicent (table 
2). This numlvr increased In 13 percent to 31.5 million 
in l^Wl. luirollmeiit in elementar> schtvMs is expected 
ti^ continue t(^ increase to 35.0 million in ihu \ear 2(H) 1. 
be to re declining to 34.^) milhon b\ ihi- .^')('\ an 

increase of 1 1 percenl Irom 1^)^)1. luiinllment in secondar\ 
schools, including 7ih and Nth gi\iders m sc».ond;n \ scbot^ls. 
decreased !rom IS.^^ milli(Mi m l^^7S to 15.3 million in 
1^)00. a decrease of 1^) percent. Then, this mimlK'r increaseii 
by 2 percent lo 15.5 million in I'-^^M. f:nrollment in second- 
ar\ schools is projCLicJ rise to 1^'.4 nfillion b\ the 
year 2003. an increase of 25 percent. 
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Figure 2 

5 to 17-year-old population, with projections: 1978 to 2003 
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Figure 3 

School-age populations, with projections: 1978 to 2003 
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Figure 4 

Enrollment in elementary and secondary schools, by grade level, 
with projections: Fall 1978 to fail 2003 
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Figure 5 

Enrollment in elementary and secondary schools, by control of institution, 
with projections: Fall 1978 to fall 2003 
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Table 1. — Enrollment in grades and 9-12 of elementary and secondary schools, hy control 
of institution, with projections: 50 States and !),C., fall 1978 to fall 2003 

(In ilioiisaiHls) 



Year 



Total 



K-12 



Public 



9-12 



K-12' 



Private 



mo 
m\ 

1082 

mA 

IQ85 
P)8A 
1087 
1088 
1080 
1000 
lOOl ' 



1992 
1993 
1994 
1995 
1996 
1997 
1998 
1999 
20(K) 
2001 
2tK»2 
2003 



47,037 


.^2,195 


15.441 


42,551 


28.463 


14.088 


5.086 


3.732 


1.353 


46.651 


31.734 


14.916 


41.651 


28.034 


13.616 


'5.(H10 


V7(K) 


1.3(K1 


46.208 


31 .639 


14.570 


40.877 


27.647 


1 3.23 1 


5.33 1 


3.99.'^ 


1 .339 


45,544 


3 1 ,380 


14,164 


40.044 


27.280 


1 2.764 


■'5.500 


4.1 (Hi 


1 .400 


45.166 


3 1.361 


1 3.^05 


.V).566 


27.161 


1 2.405 


'5.60() 


4.2(Kl 


1.400 


44.967 


3 1 .296 


1 3.67 1 


39.252 


2 6. OS 1 


12.271 


5.7 15 


4.315 


1.400 


44,908 


3 1 .2(15 


1 3,704 


39.208 


26.9( J5 


1 2.304 


'5.70(1 


'1.3(K) 


1 .4(X) 


44.970 


3 1 .229 


13,750 


39.422 


27.034 


1 2.388 


5.557 


4. 195 


l.3(»2 


45.205 


3 1 .536 


1 3 .669 


39.753 


27.420 


12.333 


'5.452 


4.1 16 


1.336 


45.488 


32. 1 65 


1 3.323 


40.008 


2 7 .9 3 3 


1 2.076 


'5.479 


4.232 


1 .247 


45.430 


32.537 


1 2.S93 


40.1 89 


28.5(H 


1 1 .687 


'5.24 1 


4.036 


1 .206 


45.898 


33.314 


1 2.583 


40.543 


29. 1 52 


1 1 .390 


*5.355 


4. 1(>2 


1,193 


46.45() 


33.978 


1 2 .4 7 2 


4 1 ,224 


29,KS8 


1 1,336 


'5.226 


4.(190 


1 . 1 36 


47,032 




1 2.610 


4 1 .839 


3('.35 3 


1 1 .486 


5. 1^J3 


4.(169 


1 . 1 24 










Projecled 










47.872 


35.037 


12.835 


42.586 


V).K95 


1 1.691 


5.28(. 


4.142 


1.144 


48.734 


35.5!>3 


13.181 


43.356 


31.3MI 


12XK16 


5.37S 


4.203 


1.175 


49.661 


36.026 


13.636 


44.IS7 


31,767 


12.420 


5.474 


4,259 


1.216 


50.651 


36.613 


14,038 


45.071 


32,285 


12.786 


5.580 


4.328 


1,252 


51.57K 


37.123 


14.455 


4>.901 


32.735 


i."^.166 


5.677 


4 ^»8*^ 


1.289 


52.285 


37.523 


14.762 


46,533 


33.(»87 


13,446 


5.752 


4.436 


1.316 


52,803 


37,873 


14,930 


46.995 


33,396 


13.599 


5.S()8 


4.477 


1.331 


53,221 


3K.131 


15,089 


47,368 


33.624 


13.744 


5.853 


4.507 


1.U5 


53,545 


38,334 


15,210 


47.6^7 


V^,803 


13.854 


5.8K8 


4.531 


1 .356 


53.811 


38,494 


15,317 


47,895 


33.944 


13,951 


5.916 


4.5.SO 


I..V^6 


54.057 


3K.572 


15.486 


48.1 17 


34,012 


14.105 


5.940 


4.560 


1.^X1 


54.230 


38.523 


15.707 


48.276 


33,969 


14.M)7 


5.954 


4,5.M 


1.4(K1 



' Iiu hulcN most kituicrgaitcn and some iiurscrs sehool ciiri>lliiioni. 

- fistiinatcd b> NCtiS. 

'Hsiimate. 

NO'IB: Sonic data have been revised fVoni provimisly puhlislicd ti^iures. 
Projcelions arc based on liaia tlirnujih 1990. Because ol rouiidni^\ 
detads nia\ not add U) loiaK. 



SOl RCIi: r.S. DepartnieiM ol' hdiuaiioti. N:iiional CVniet foi lulueation 
SlalislK s, SUilisln .\ Puhlu ll< nu'nl(ir\ <//t</ .SV< t-iuhtrv Sclioch; C oni- 
mon Core of Daia surveys; "Selecicd Public and I'rivak^ lilenicniary 
and Sccontiars l:ducation Siatjsiics." .V(7'.S Huik'tui, OcIoIkt 2V 1979; 
"Privine ['lenuMKary and Sccoudan I'\UKation. 19S3: Finrolltneiii, 
Teachers, and Schools." SCiS HuUctin. DeccnilxT 19S4: 19s5 Private 
School Surges-; "Key Statistics for Pri\atc l-lcniciitars and Secotwlary 
Fulucaiion: School Year 19S8-89," I'arh Fstunotvs. "Kcv Statistics 
for Private Klcmontars and Secondary Hducation: School Year 1990 
91." /'(///s /■.\//m<//c\; and Public and l*ii\ate I"leineniai\ and Secondars 
Education Statistics; School Year I99l^<)2. ' j.arh /;.\/t///t//c.\. ('(his 
table was prepared May 1992.1 
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Table 2.— KnroiinuMi! in chMiK'nlary nnd secotulan schools, \)\ organi/alional level and control of 
inslitiitiim. willi projections: 5(1 States and J).C\, fall 197S lo fall 2003 

llll lll(nis;iii(|s) 



Prujcclcd 



\vi\r 




lotal 












I*riva(e 




















St'con ilyrv 




K- 12' 


Lk'niL'tUarv 




W 111 


1 IV'iiU'IMitl \ 


•^K \ 1 1 til 41 1 > 


1 fit. infill (11 1 







:^s.7.i'> 


is.ss' 


4:.5^1 


^5.11)7 


1 '/ .5>J 


5.UX(> 


,\7.^2 




ig7«) 


•Ui.h.S 1 




1S.4()4 


4 1 J\>\ 


.'^4.547 


I'M 1 14 


,llOll 


.^701) 


1 ,.ilnJ 


mo 




:s.iss 


IS.()-(1 


4().S;7 


M4')() 


|(i.(>S 1 


5.3.M 




1 , .V^*^ 


i<;si 


•15.5 14 




r.'.4(>'^ 


1(1.()J4 


4 .( 1 r 


1 (^. 


■ .'^.50{) 


1 1 ( \M 


1 


h)x: 


■\>.\(s> 


:s.(iK> 


17.I.IW 




: ^.sih 


IS 740 


5.WH) 


4.:(K) 


1 ,4(K) 


m\ 






nn|7 




; Vh^5 


I5.fl 17 


5.715 


4..M5 


1,400 


1<)S1 


•14/M!S 




Wi.ShCi 




.^.■•4: 


)5.4hh 


■5.70(1 


4, .^(10 


1.400 


los*^ 








4 


.M4 ^> 


I5.:s7 


5.557 


4.h).S 


\M 


l'JS6 


•i5.:o5 


:s,hi \ 




5; 


24,4<r 


1 5,:sh 


■5.45: 


4,1 U. 


i .336 






yK\r 


WM MM 


4().()0N 




14. 


'^.47') 


4.:^: 


1.247 


loss 






1*^.654 


4(1, ISS 


:5.''4ii 


|4,44S 


'^.:4I 


4,().Vi 


1 ,2(m 


1 OXW 


45.S<JS 


;().-^:() 




4t).5n 


:^,u)s 


! \.\ VS 


5,355 


4. wo 


1,193 


I'AUI 


4(>.4>0 


M,I4> 


1 5.^ii> 


4|,:M 




!44{0) 




4,()')0 


1 J,Vi 


UJWI ■ 


4 ;.().>: 


s|.4xw 


I^^4'^ 






I4,ll^» 


5.1<>> 




1,124 



|«)t)2 


47.S"^: 


3 1 .07h 


15.s''(> 


42.^Sh 


27.S34 


14.-2 


5.2 SO 


4.142 


1,144 


... 


4S,7;.4 


32. ^ou 


!^.^3^ 


4 V.vSh 


2x.l'Jh 


15.100 


5.3"s 


4.203 


1,175 




40,hM 


32.SUI 


U».S52 


44. IS-^ 


:s.55i 


1 >M 


5.474 


4,250 


1,216 




5(i.(>5l 


V^, VS(( 


r,^()l 


4^.(n 


20.022 


l(..o 10 


^.5S() 


4.32S 


1,252 


UWh . . 


5!.5''s 


^3.S44 


1 ■.' U 




20. 15(> 


|h,,}45 


5,(>"^7 


4,3SS 


1.2S0 


iwi)7 


S2,2S5 


M.210 


IS.lKih 


4(..5^^ 


20.7S3 


1(1.750 


5, "5 2 


4.430 


1.316 


lows 


52.N(i^ 


U,5^4 


1 >'.2'^'J 


lh.wo5 


3(i.()>7 


10.0 ;s 


5. SOS 


4.4-^7 


1 ,33 1 


1000 


5"'<2ji 


;.i -7 1 


IS. 440 


r. 


A(l.2h 1 


I'Mdl 


5.S5^ 


4.^(^7 


1 .345 


20(1(1 . . 




^ 1.^1 


i N.fii'^ 


4*'.(r- • 


iO.^(l^ 


l".2v" 


5,sss 


4,53! 


1.356 


2001 


. . 53.SI 1 


3.'^.(i2f> 




4 


M ■ 


1 .n»' 


5.^M(> 


4.S5(i 


1 ,366 


2(102 


•^l(t5" 


34.«»S2 


lO.C^h 


4S4 |" 


^(1.122 


1 ■.<»o5 


5 O K) 


4.,'^00 


1.3S1 




.. . S 1.230 


3l.s^^ 




4^..^'(. 






5,^54 




1,400 



' Iikluik'^ m<l^t kinik'i Uiirti-'n .itul sonu' miiv i\ 'v.1iim>| ;.'nit*llMii'ni 
1 shin.iU'il In N( I S. 

' I slllll.llc 

soil-: Soiiio tl;H,i h.iw Ki-n Ii-mm'O lii«in pu'\unKl> piihlrlictl Ii'JIIU'n 
PioHVlimw Iujmm! on il.il.i llinuhjh 10W(i Ui\.hin».' o\ n>iiiulin'j. 
iletaiK iiKi; luu jukI \o i(it,iK. 



sot kC! 1 s. M^'iMiiiik'Ui « 1 i-Jik.iiioii. \;iii'i:kiI C onici Un lidiication 
Si,iihiks. S/(/f/\/'( \ /';//»/'< ' J. uu rtUir\ irhl S{i mnliU wSt lumls: Com- 
mon Cou- ill n.11,1 s\n\c\N; " SikMal iiikl Privuti' Fk'inontat) 
aikl Sccoikl;it> l,4ik,itinn Stall^lk^.■■ S fiullrtin. (kU\W\ 1^. 0)70; 
■ri.\,ii^- l.K'iiK'Miars aikl Si\oiul.\i\ lAUK;iiioti. 10S3: Hnrollinent. 
Icidk-iN. ,11 kl Sihi'oU." \(7.S H 'ill am. IXwinbcr 10X4; 10S5 Pfiviilc 
SJinnl Sui\i'>. ' Kt's SuiIisIkn 1o»- 1'iiv;i(c Iik'incii(;ir\ and .Sccoiulaiv 
l dik,nu'ir SJinol loxx SO, " / l:\himh \\ "Key Siatisiics 
Im rn\.iic l.k'iiK'iil.us and Si\i)ndai> r.dik .Uioii. Silu><4 Vcar 1000- 
01.*' / ,///\ / \//;»/j/r \\ ,ind ' I'lihik' ,nul Pii\ato l-lonkMUary and Sccoiid- 
■,\\\ IvliKaiion Statisiks; Silmol \i'ai 1001 02." I,tu l\ l-.st'wutn's. (This 
i,ihk- \\ .Is piv|>,uol \la> lO'i.:. ; 



Chapter 2 

Higher Education Enrollment 



Enrollment in institutions of higher education'^' is 
expected to rise between 1991 and the year 2003. The 
growth is due in part to the rising enrollment rates of 
most age cohorts. Changes in college-age populations will 
also alTect enroilnient levels over the next 12 years (Hgures 
6 and 7). Over the projection period, the 25- to 29-year- 
old population is projected to decrease by 16 percent, 
and the 30- to 34-ycar-old population will decline by 13 
percent. However, during the projection period, the IS- 
to 24-year-old population will begin to increase beginning 
in 1997. rising by 12 percent by the end of the projection 
period. On the other hand, the 35>- to 44-year-old population 
will continue to increase over most of the projection period. 
The increases in the youngest and oldest populations are 
expected to offset the loss of students from the 25- to 
29-year-old and 30- to 34-year-old populations, thereby 
contribiititig to the increases in college enrollment le\els 
in 1992 and beyond. 

Higher education enrollment projections were ba^ed on 
projected enrollment rates, by age and sex. which were 
then applied to population projections by age and sex 
developed by the Bureau of the Census. The middle series 
population projections, which assume middle fertility and 
net ininiigration. were used. The enrollment rates were 
projected by taking into account the most recent trends, 
as well as the effects of economic conditions and demo- 
graphic changes on the enrollment rates of the younger 
age cohorts. 

Three alternative projections of enrollment in institutions 
of higher education were developed to indicate the range 
of possible outcomes. The middle alternati\e assumes that 
the enrollment rates of most of the 18- to 24-year-olds 
will increase o\er the projection period, while those for 
older age groups are expected to remain constant at levels 
consistent with the most recent enrollment rates or increase 
slightly. In particular, the full-time and part-time enrollment 
rates of 18-year-old men were projected as a function 
of population by age cohort, unemployment rale, and dis- 
posable personal income. The full-time and part-time 
enrollment rates of 18-year-old women were projected as 
a function of population by age cohort and disposable 
personal income. The low alternati\'e assumes that age- 
specific enrollment rates will either equal the middle alter- 
native or change at a slower rate, based on past trends. 
Under the high alternative, the age-specific enrollment rates 
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aie projected to equal the middle alternati\e or increase 
ai a faster rate, based on past trends for most age groups. 

Total Higher Education Enrollment 

In 1978, there were 11.3 million students enrolled in 
institutions of higher education. In the late 197()s and 
early 198{)s. older students, primarily women and part- 
time students, began to enroll in greater numbers. As a 
result, college enrollment increased to 12.5 million in 1983. 
In 1984 and 1985. enrollment declined to 12.2 million. 
B\' 1991. it had risen to an estimated 14.2 million, exceed- 
ing its pre\ ious le\el attained in 1983 by nearly 1.7 million 
students (table 3 and figure 8). Under the middle alternative, 
college enrollment is projected to rise to 16.1 million 
b\ ilie year 2003. an increase of 14 percent. This will 
repre: .nt an a\erage annual growth rale of 1.1 percent 
over the projection period, less than the growth rate of 
1.8 percent during the 1978-91 period. Moreover, the great- 
est growth will occur toward the end of the projection 
period. Between 1991 and 1997. college enrollment is 
projected to increase at an average annual growth rate 
of 0.9 percent. Between 1997 and 2003. it will grow 
at an a\erage annual growth rate of 1.3 percent (figure 
9). Although the 18- to 24-year-old population is projected 
to decline until 1996. a decrease of 7 percent from 1991. 
this population will increase 12 percent by the year 2003. 
According to the Bureau of the Census, 58 percent of 
all college students were 18- to 24-years old in 1990. 
This increase in the younger population, along with enroll- 
ment rates remaining abo\e 1991 le\els and the continued 
increases in the number of older students, is expected 
to offset the decline in the number of 25- to 34-year- 
olds enrolled in college. 

Under the low alternative, college enrollment is projected 
to increase from an estimated 14.2 million in 19^;i to 
15,1 million by the year 2003. This will represent an 
a\*erage annual growth rate of 0.5 percent, for an increase 
of 6 percent over the projection period. This alternative 
assumes that enrollment rates will either remain the same 
as the middle alternati\e or increase at a slower rate. 

L'nder the high alteiiiative, college enrollment is expected 
to increase from an estimated 14.2 million in 1 99 1 to 
16.7 million by the year 2003. This will repivsent an 
average annual growth rate of 1.4 percent, for an increase 
of 18 percent over the projection period. This high level 
is expected tc» be maintained during 19<^2 and beyond 
if the enrollment rates remain well above their 1991 levels. 
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For key enrollmeni slaiisiics. the following tabulations 
show: (1) the average annual rale of growth (in percent) 
for 1978-<')1 unci alternative projeeted grouilt rate> lor 
1991-2003: and (2) growth rates for 1978-85 and 1985- 
91 and the middle alternative projected growth rates for 
1991-97 and 1997-2003. 
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Enrollment, by Sex of Student 

WiMiien played a major role in the increase ol" enrollnicnt 
between 1978 and 1991. The enrollment of women in 
college increased from 5.6 million in 1978 to an estimated 
7.S million in 1991. representing an average annual grtnvlh 
rate of 2.5 percent, for a 38 percent increase o\ er the 
period (figure 10). Under the middle alternative, enrollment 
ot" women is expected to increase to X.7 millicMi h\ the 
year 2003. an increase ot 13 percent from 1901. This 
v\ill represent a growth rate of 1.0 percent per year, consid- 
erabl\ less than the growth rate of 2.5 percent for the 
197S-91 period. The rate of growth will be higher during 
the first half of the projection period (1991-97) than during 
the second half (1997-2003). IT percent per year versus 



0» percent per year (figure 1 1). As a share of tolal college 
enrollment, women were 55 percent of all college enroll- 
ment in 1991 compared with only 50 percent in 197S. 
Women are expected U- intain a 54-percenl share ol 
college enroilmcni in the \car 2003. Under the low and 
high alternatives, enrollment of women is projected to 
lange between 8.3 million and ^^.1 million b\ the year 
2003, representing growth rates of 0.0 percent and 1.3 
percent, respectively. 

Despite fluctuations in enrollment lo 19X5. the enroll- 
ment of men in college has since increased fn^ii 5.9 
million in 1986 to an estimated 6.4 million in 199 1. C)ver 
the 1978-91 period, the growth rate of l.U percent per 
\ear for men was less than half of the rate for women. 
Under the middle alternative, enrollment of men is expected 
to increase to 7.4 million h\ the year 2003. a 15-pe'cent 
increase from 1991. for an average annual growth rate 
of 1.2 percent. The growth rale of enrollment of men 
will be lower in the first half of the projection period 
than in the second half. (V6 percent per year versus 1.7 
percent per \ear. Under the low and high alternatives, 
the number of men enrolled in college is projected to 
range between 6.8 million and 7.7 niiliion. representing 
growth rates of 0.5 percent and 1.5 percent. respecn\ely. 

Eni olhiient, by Attendance Status 

F-ull-time enrollment ine leased from 6.7 million in 1978 
\o an estimated 8.0 million in 1991 (figure 12). This is 
an a\erage annual growth rate of 1 .4 percent, for an increase 
of 20 percent o\er the period. I. mler the middle alternative, 
full-time enrollment is expected to rise another 16 percent 
to 9-3 million by the \ear 2003. representing an a\erage 
annual growth rate of 1.3 percent. ()\cr the projection 
period, the growth laie for the 1001-07 period will be 
kw\er than the growth rate for the 1 997 . -2003 period. 
0.7 percent per \ear \ersus 1.9 perccnl per \ear (figure 
13). This is prohahly due lo the increased enrollment of 
18- to 24-\ear-olds. who wdl tend to be enrolled full- 
time. Under the low and high alternali\ es. full-time enroll- 
ment is projected lo range between 8.8 million and 9.7 
million h\ the \ear 2003. 

Parl-limc enrollment increased from -1.0 million in 1978 
lo an estimated 6.1 million in M)9U This is an a\erage 
annual growth rate of 2.3 percent, for an increase ol 34 
percent over the period. Untler ihe middle allernali\e. part- 
time enrollment is expected to increase at an average animal 
ennvth rale of 0.^) percent and reach 6.8 million by the 
\ear 2003. for an increase of I I percenl over the projection 
periotl. Unlike full-time enrollment, the growth rate for 
part-tiinc enrollment during the 1991 97 period will be 
more than die growth rate Tor the 1007-2003 period. 1.1 
percenl \ersus 0.6 percent, as increasing numbers of 
voLinger students enroll full-time aiul populations of okler 
students, who lend lo enroll parl-tinic. conlinuc lo decline 
over the proiection period. Under the low and high alter- 
nati\es. part-time cnr(^llmenl is projectetl lo range between 
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6.?. million and 7.1 millidn, representing growth rates of 
0.2 percent and 1.2 percent, respectively. 

Enrollment, by Control of Institution 

Enrollment in public institutions grew from S.8 million 
in 1978 to an estimated 11,0 million in 1991, increasing 
at an average annual rate of l.S percent, lor an increase 
of 26 percent over the period (figure 14). Under the m.iddlc 
alternative, public enrollment is expected to increase lo 
12.6 million, rising by an average annual growth rate 
of 1.1 percent, for an increase of 14 percent over the 
projection period. During the projection period, enrollment 
in public institutions is projecicd to increase at an average 
annual growth rate of 0.9 percent during the 1991-97 
period and 1.3 percent during the 1997-2003 period (figure 
15). Enrollment in public 4-year institutions is projected 
to increase from an estimated 6.0 million in 1991 to 6.9 
million by the year 2003. Enrollment in public 2->ear 
institutions is expected to increase from million in 
1991 to 5.1 million by the year 2003. 

Under the low and high alternatives, enrollment in public 
institutions is expected to range between 1 l.S million and 
13.0 million b\ the year 2003. For the low alternative, 
this is a projected average annual growth rate of 0.5 percent 
over the projection period. F-or the high alternative, it 
is a growth rate ol' 1 .4 percent. 

Enrollment in private institutions increased from 2.3 
million in 1978 to an estimated 3.1 million in 199 L increas- 
ing at an average annual growth rate of 1.8 percent, for 
an increase of 26 percent o\er the period, l.'nder the middle 
alternative, private enrollment is expected to increase to 

3.6 million, rising b\ an a\erage annual growth rate of 
1.1 percent, for an increase of 14 percent over the projection 
period. During the projection period, enrollment in private 
institutions is projected to increase at an annual growth 
rate of 0.8 percent during the 1991-97 period and 1.4 
percent during the 1997-2003 period. Enrollment in private 
4-year institutions is expected to increase from an estimated 
2.9 million in 1991 to 3.3 million by the year 2003. 
Enrollment in private 2-year insiiuitions is projected to 
increase from an estimated 267.000 in 1991 to 305.000 
by the year 2003. 

Under the low and high alternatives, enrollment in private 
institutions is expected to range between 3.3 million and 

3.7 million by the year 2003. For the low alternative, 
this is a projected a\erage annual growth rate of 0.5 percent 
over the projection period. For the high alternative, it 
will be a growth rate of 1.4 percent. 

Enrollment, by Type of Institution 

Enrollment in 4-\ear institutions increased from 7.2 mil- 
lion in 1978 to an estimated 8.9 million in 1991. increasing 
at an average annual growth rate of 1.6 percent, for a 
23-percent increase over the period (table 4 and figure 
O 16). Under the middle alternative, enrollment in 4-vear 
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institutions is expected to rise lo 10.2 million by the year 
2003. increasing at an average annual growth rate of 1.1 
percent, for a 14-percent increase over the projection period. 
During the projection per'od, enrollment in 4-year institu- 
tions is projected to increase ai an annual growth rate 
of 0.8 percent during the 1991-97 period and 1.4 percent 
during the 1997-2003 period (figure 17). 

Under the low and high alternati\es. enrollment in 4- 
year institutions is expected to range between 9.5 million 
and 10.5 million by the year 2003. For the low alternative, 
this is a projected a\'erage annual growth rate of 0.5 percent 
over the projection period. For the high alternative, it 
is a growth rate of 1.4 percent. 

Enrollment in 2-year institutions rose from 4.0 million 
in 1978 to an estimated 5.3 million in 1991. increasing 
at an a\'erage annual growth rate of 2.1 percent, for a 
31 -percent increase over the period (table 5). Under the 
middle alternative, enrollment in 2-year institutions is 
expected to rise to 6.0 million by the year 2003. increasing 
at an average annual growth rate of I.O percent, for a 
13-percent increase over the projection period. During the 
projection period, enrollment in 2->ear institutions is pro- 
jected to increase at an annual growth rate of 1.0 percent 
during the 1991-97 period and 1.1 percent during the 
1997-2003 period. 

Under the low and high alternatives, enrollment in 2- 
year institutions is expected to range between 5.6 million 
and 6.2 million by the year 2003. For the low alternative, 
this is a projected average annual growth late of 0.5 percent 
over the projection period. For the high alternative, it 
is a growth rate of 1 .4 percent. 

Enrollment, by Level 

Undergraduate enrollment increased from 9.7 million 
in 1978 to an estimated 12.2 million in 1991. increasing 
at an average annual growth rate of 1.8 percent, for a 
26-percent increase over the period (table 14 and figure 
18). Under the middle alternative, undergraduate enrollment 
is expected to increase to 13.9 million by the year 2003. 
at a growth rate of 1.1 percent per year, for a 14-percent 
increase over the projection period. During the projection 
period, undergraduate enrollment is projected to increase 
at an annual growth rate of 0.8 percent during the 1991- 
1997 period and 1.5 percent during the 1997-2003 period 
(figure 19). 

Under the low and high alternatives, undergraduate 
enrollment is expected to range between 13.1 million and 
14.4 million by the year 2003. For the low alternative, 
this is a projected average annual growth rate of 0.6 percent 
over the projection period. For the high alternative, it 
is a growth rate of 1 .4 percent. 

Graduate enrollment rose from 1.3 million in 1978 to 
an estimated 1.7 million in 19<^I. at an average annual 
growth rate of 2.0 percent, for a 3()-percent increase over 
the period (table 17 and figure 20). Under the middle 
alternative, graduate enrollment is expected lo increase 
to 1.9 million by the year 2003, increasing at an average 
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annual growth rale oi" 0.8 percent, for a lO-perceiu increase 
over the projcciion period. During the projection period, 
graduate enrollment is projected to increase at an annual 
growth rate of 1.3 percent during the 1991-97 period 
and 0.3 percent during the 1997-2003 period (figure 21). 
The slower rate of growth in the 1997-2003 period rellects 
a decrease in the number of older students. 

Under the low and high alternatives, graduate enrollment 
is expected to range between 1.7 million and 2.0 million 
by the year 2003. For the low alternative, this is a projected 
average annual growth rate of 0.1 percent over the projec- 
tion period. For the high alternative, it is a growth rate 
of 1.2 percent. 

First-professional enrollment increased from 257,000 in 
1978 to an estimated 303,000 in 1991, an average annual 
growth rate of 1.3 percent, for an 18-percent increase 
over the period (table 20 and figure 20). Under the middle 
alternative, first-professional enrollment is expected to 
increase to 338,000 by the year 2003, increasing at an 
average annual growth rate of 0.^^ percent, for a 12-percent 
increase over the projection period. During the projection 
period, first-professional enrollment is projected to increase 
at an annual growth rate of 1.3 percent during the 1991- 
97 period and 0.5 percent during the 1997-2003 period. 

Under the low and high alternatives, first-professional 
enrollnK-ni is expected to range between 310,000 and 
353,000 by the year 2003. For the low alternative, this 
is a projected average annual growth rate of 0.2 percent 
over the projection period. For the high alternative, it 
is a growth rate of 1 .3 percent. 

Full-Time-Equivalent Enrollment 

Full-iimC'equivaleni enrollment increased from 8.3 mil- 
lion in 1 978 to an estimated 10.2 million in 1991, increasing 
at an average annual rate of growth of 1.6 percent, for 
a 23-perccni increase over the period (table 23 and figure 
22). Under the middle alternative, full-time-equivalent 
enrollment is expected to increase to 11.8 million b\ the 
vear 2003, increasing at an average annual growth rale 
of L2 percent, for a 15-percent increase over the projection 
period. During the projection period, full-time-equivalent 
enrollment is projected to increase at an annual growth 
rate of 0.8 percent during the 1991-97 period and 1.6 
percent during the 1997-2003 period (figure 23). 

The full-time-equivalent of undergraducUe enrollment in 
4-year institutions, which was an estimated 5.9 million 
in' 1991, will be 6.8 million by the year 2003. The full- 
time-equivalent of undergraduate enrollment in 2-year 
institutions, which was an estimated 3.0 million in 1991, 
will be 3.5 million by the year 2003. 

In public institutions, full-time-equivalent enrollment, 
which \\as an estimated 7.7 million in 1991, will be 8.9 



million by the year 2003. In private institutions, full-time- 
equivalent enrollment, which was an estimated 2.5 million 
in 1991. will be 2. 9 million b\ the year 2003. 

Under the low and high alternatives, full-lime-equivalent 
enrollment is expected to range between 1 1.0 million and 
12.2 million by the year 2003. For the low alternative, 
this is a projected average annual growth rate of 0.6 percent 
over the projection period. For the high alternative, it 
is a growth of 1.5 percent. 

Enrollment, by Age 

The alternative projections of higher education enroll- 
ment by age. sex, and attendance status are shown in 
table 6 {middle alternative), table 7 (low alternative), and 
table 8 (high alternative). These projections are based on 
age-specific enrollment data from the Bureau of the Census 
and enrollment data from NCES. 

Under the middle alternative, the period from 1983 to 
2003 will be one of change in the age distribution of 
college students. The enrollment of students who are 18- 
to 24-years old increased from 7.2 million in 1983 to 
an estimated 7.8 million in 1991, an increase of 8 percent 
(figure 24). This number is expected to increase to 9.2 
millioii by the year 2003. an increase ot 19 percent. As 
a result, the proportion of students who are 18- to 24- 
years old, which fell from 57.4 percent in 1983 to 54.8 
percent in 1991, is projected to be 57.2 percent by the 
year 2003. 

On the other hand, the enrollment of students who are 
25 years old and over increased from 5.1 million in 1983 
to an estimated 6.2 million in 1991. an increase of 23 
percent. This number is projected to increase to 6.7 million 
by the >ear 2003. an increase of 7 percent. The projected 
sm.aller percent increase iw the enrollment of students 25 
years old and over is due. in part, to the declines in 
the 25- to 29-year-old population and the 30- to 34-year- 
old population over the projection period. However, the 
35- to 44-year-old population will continue to increase 
tor most of the projection period, contributing to the growth 
during this period. Over the projection period, the propor- 
tion of students 25 years old and oN'cr rose from 40.6 
percent in 1983 to 44.0 percent in 1991. This proportion 
is projected to be 4 1 .3 percent by the \'ear 2003. 

Under the low and high alternatives, the college enroll- 
ment of students 18- to 24-years old is projected to range 
between 8.8 million and 9.5 million b\ the year 2003. 
The college enrollment of students 25 years old and over 
is expected to range between 6.1 million and 7.0 million 
by the year 2003. 
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Figure 6 

College-age populations (18-24 years and 25-29 years), 
with projections: 1978 to 2003 
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Figure 7 

College-age populations (30-34 years and 35-44 years), 
with projections: 1978 to 2003 
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Figure 8 

Enrollment in institutions of higher education, 
with alternative projections: Fall 1978 to fall 2003 
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Figure 9 

Average annual growth rates for total higher education enrollment 
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Figure 10 

Enrollment in institutions of higher education, by sex, 
with middle alternative projections: Fall 1978 to fall 2003 
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Figure 11 

Average annual growth rates for total higher education enrollment, by sex 
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Figure 12 

Enrollment in institutions of higher education, by attendance status, 
with middle alternative projections: Fall 1978 to fall 2003 
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Figure 13 

Average annual growth rates for total higher education enrollment, by attendance status 
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Figure 14 

Enrollment in institutions of higher education, by control of institution, 
with alternative projections: Fall 1978 to fall 2003 
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Figure 15 

Average annual growth rates for total higher education enrollment, 

by control of institution 
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Figure 16 

Enrollment in institutions of higher education, by type of institution, 
with alternative projections: Fall 1978 to fall 2003 
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Figure 17 

Average annual growth rates for total higher education enrollment, 

by type of Institution 
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Figure 18 

Undergraduate enrollment in institutions of higher education, 
with alternative projections: Fall 1978 to fall 2003 
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Figure 19 

Average annual growth rates for undergraduate enrollment 
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Figure 20 

Postbaccalaureate enrollment in institutions of higher education, 
with alternative projections: Fall 1978 to fall 2003 
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Figure 21 

Average annual growth rates for postbaccalaureate enrollment 
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Figure 22 

Full-time-equivalent enrollment in institutions of higher education, 
with alternative projections: Fall 1978 to fall 2003 
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Figure 23 

Average annual growth rates for full-time-equivalent enrollment 
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Figure 24 

Enrollment in institutions of higher education, by age group, 
with middle alternative projections: Fall 1983, 1991, arid 2003 
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Figure 25 

Enrollment of men in institutions of higher education, by age group, 
with middle alternative projections: Fall 1983, 1991, and 2003 
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Figure 26 

Enrollment of women in institutions of higher education, by age group, 
with middle alternative projections: Fall 1983, 1991, and 2003 
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Table 3. — Total enrollment in all institutions of higher education, by sex, attendance status, and 
control of institution, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C, fall 1978 to fall 2003 

(In thousands) 







Sex- 




.Attendance status 


Control 




Year 


Total 
















Men 


Women 


-'uU-time Part-time 


Public 


Private 


1978 


11,260 


5,641 


5,619 


0,00o 


, . ' V J 


8,786 


2,474 


1979 


1 1,570 


5,683 


5,887 


6,794 


4,776 


9,037 


2,533 


1980 


1 2,097 


5,874 


6.223 


7.098 


4.999 


9,457 


2,640 


1981 


12,372 


5,975 


6.397 


7.181 


5,190 


9,647 


2,725 


1982 


12,426 


6,03 1 


6.394 


7.221 


5,205 


9,696 


2,730 


1983 


1 2,465 


6,024 


6.44 1 


7.261 


5,204 


9,683 


2,782 


1984 


12,242 


5,8r>4 


6,378 


7.098 


5,144 


9,477 


2,765 


1985 


12,247 


5,818 


6,429 


7,075 


5,172 


9,479 


2,768 


1986 


1 2,504 


5,885 


6,619 


7,120 


5,384 


9,714 


2,790 


1987 


12,767 


5,932 


6,835 


7,231 


5,536 


9,973 


2,793 


1988 


13,055 


6,002 


7,053 


7,437 


5,619 


10,161 


2,894 


1989 


1 3,5,^; 


6,190 


7,349 


7,661 


5,878 


10,578 


2,961 


1990 


L'^,710 


6,23*^ 


7,472 


7,7M 


5,^30 


10,741 


2.970 


1991 • 


14,169 


6,412 


7,757 


8,03: 


6,137 


1 1,040 


3,129 








Middle alternative projections 






1992 


!4,270 


6,395 


7,881 


8,048 


6,228 


1 1.122 


3,154 


1993 


14,431 


6,400 


8,031 


S,097 


6,334 


1 1,242 


3.189 




14,373 


6,355 


8,018 


7,961 


6,412 


11,206 


3,167 


1995 


14,591 


6,471 


8,120 


8,131 


6,460 


1 1,376 


3,215 


1996 


14,739 


6.551 


S,188 


8,224 


6.515 


1 1,494 


3,245 


1997 


14,922 


6,658 


8,264 


8,355 


6,567 


1 1,637 


3,285 


1998 


15,167 


6,794 


8,373 


8,542 


6,625 


11,826 


3,.^41 


1999 


15,431 


6,956 


8,475 


8,755 


6,676 


1 2,029 


3,402 


2000 


1 5,634 


7,071 


S.563 


8,916 


6.718 


12,186 


3,448 


2001 


15,8U 


7,194 


8.620 


9,087 


6,727 


12.320 


3.494 


2002 


15,993 


7,3(H) 


8,6^3 


9,218 


6,775 


12.457 


3,536 


2003 


16,124 


7,386 


S.738 


9.327 


6.''0"' 


12,555 


3.569 








Low altcrnati\e projections 






1992 


13,910 


6,257 


7,653 


7,835 


6.075 


10,840 


3,070 


1993 


13.961 


6,21 1 


7,750 


7,821 


6,140 


10,88 1 


3.080 


1994 


1 V852 


6, 1 29 


7.723 


7,695 


6,157 


10,802 


3,050 


1995 


14.014 


6,18^) 


7,825 


7,834 


6,180 


1(),9.'^0 


3,084 


1996 


14,095 


6,223 


7,872 


7,891 


6.204 


10,997 


3,098 


1997 


14.215 


6,279 


7,9.^6 


7,979 


6,236 


1 1,089 


3.126 


1998 


14,380 


6,362 


8,018 


8, 11 3 


6.267 


1 1.219 


3.161 


1999 


14.577 


6,469 


8,108 


8,281 


6,296 


1 1 .370 


3.207 


2000 


14,737 


6,554 


8,183 


8,426 


6,31 1 


1 1,492 


3.245 


2001 


14,879 


6.642 


8,237 


8,561 


6,318 


11.601 


3.278 


2002 


14.990 


6.716 


8,274 


8,673 


6.317 


1 1.681 


3..W 


2003 


15,085 


6,774 


8,31 1 


8.767 


6.318 


11.752 


3.333 








Hi^h alternative projections 






1992 


14.435 


6.476 


7.959 


8.132 


6..^0^ 


11,245 


3.190 


1993 


14,636 


6.508 


8,128 


8,210 


6,426 


1 1 .400 


3.236 


1994 


14.642 


6.470 


8,172 


8, 115 


6.527 


11.413 


3,229 


1995 


14.964 


6.631 


8,333 


8,339 


6,625 


11,665 


3,299 


1996 


15.127 


6.718 


8,409 


8,433 


6,694 


11,795 


3.332 


1997 


15.369 


6.856 


8,51.^ 


8,594 


6,775 


11,983 


3..^86 


1998 


15.673 


7.018 


8,655 


8,821 


6,852 


12,221 


3,452 


1999 


15."65 


7.175 


8,790 


9.036 


6,929 


12,44- 


3,520 


2000 


16.204 


7.316 


8,888 


9.227 


6,977 


12,6.'.. 


3,576 


2001 


16.401 


7.452 


8,949 


9.407 


6,994 


12,775 


3,626 


2002 


16.575 


7.558 


9,017 


9.529 


7.046 


12,908 


3,667 


20(^3 


16.737 


7.672 


9,065 


9.661 


7.076 


13,031 


3.706 


* Projected. 






SOI RCE: I 


.S. Department oi" BducaticMi. National Center lor Education 








Sialislics, 


Fall Enrollment 


in Colleges and Universities 


surveys and 


NOTH: Projeciions arc based on data through 1990. Hoeause of roundmu. 


Integrated 


Posisecondais 


Education 


Data Ssstem (IPEDS) suiacvs. 


dctaiK may not add to totals. 






(This table uas prepared June 1992.) 
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'I'able 4. — Total enrollment in 4-year institutions of higher education, by sex, attendance status, and 
control of institution, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C\, fall 1978 to fall 2003 

(In lIuHisiinds) 



Sex 



\'car 



197^) . 
19S0 
19S1 . 
1982 . 
)9S3 . 
19S4 . 

m> . 

1986 . 

1987 , 
198S , 

mo 



m2 . 
19V 3 . 

. 

m5 . 
i<H)f> . 

1^»97 . 

19^)S . 

19t)W , 

2()()0 

2001 

2002 

20U3 



19^)2 . 

m} . 
. 

U'95 . 

iwgh , 
iw^ , 

H>9S 
1 W 
20tM) 
2001 
2002 
2003 



1*^92 

my . 

1 9W5 
199^ 
19U7 
199K 
1 

2000 
2001 
2002 
2003 



Tol I 



7.2^2 
7,35^ 
7.571 
7.h55 

7.741 
7,711 
7.716 
7,824 
7,990 
8,180 
8. 388 



S.9h.^ 
I). (14 8 
8.^^84 
^^.117 
^},2(».^ 

'.481 

.800 

).W 
iO.<)5S 
l().15.-> 



.s, /lit 
S,^4.^ 
S.h.S" 
8,7.'^5 
S.'7i)7 
8.87 ^ 
S.M77 
M.112 
w,2:7 
^^.331 
i).41S 
u. iu3 



9.066 
^J.181 
9.1. S7 
9.3.S.S 
9,4 .S<) 
i>.606 
^).801 

10,1W^ 
10.^)6 
10.424 
10.541 



Men 

3,755 
3.762 
3,827 
3.852 
3.861 
3,893 
3.847 
3,816 
3.824 
3.859 
3.912 
3.973 
4.031 
4,1^)2 



4.181 

4,180 

4,143 

4.2 

4,263 

4,3.M) 

4,418 

4,528 

4,6(J3 

4.685 

4.^60 

4,820 



4.086 
4.051 
3.W89 
4.025 
4.041 
4.075 
4.127 
4.109 
4.258 
4,321 
4.376 
4.4.20 



4,:.M 

4.252 
4,21S 
4.322 
4.3^4 
4.46^ 
4,564 
4,666 
4.750 
4,849 
4.023 
5.002 



■■ ■ 


.Attendance status 


tw (Mil roi 






Full-time 


Part-time 




Public 


Private 


3,476 


5 . 1 09 


2.122 


1 c) 1 


2 ^20 


3,591 


5.202 


2,151 


4 980 


2,373 


3.743 


5.. ^44 


2,226 


. ' , 1 _ ^ 


2 442 


VS()5 


5.387 


2,270 


5,166 


2.489 


3,793 


5,381 


2.273 


5,176 


2,478 


3.84^ 


5.434 


2,.M)7 


5.223 


2,518 


3.864 


5.. ^9 5 


2.317 


5.1 98 


1 c 1 "J 
J,.i 1 .1 


3.9(K) 


5. .^85 


2,331 


5,2 1 0 


J,.'* 16 


4.000 


5.423 


2.401 


5.300 


1 s ■> 1 


4.131 


5.522 


2.468 


5 .4 3 2 


■> 

^ . . ' . ' 0 


4.268 


5.693 


2.487 


5.546 


■) A J 1 


4,414 


5.805 


2.582 


5 ,694 


1 AO 1 


4,498 


5.908 


2.622 


5 .<^0.^ 


''7^6 


4.708 


6.120 


2,780 


6.038 




Middle alternative projections 






4,782 


6,139 


2. 824 


6 076 


2,887 


4.868 


6,171 


2.877 


6.130 


2,918 


4,841 


6.070 


2,914 


6.085 


2,899 


4,901 


6,183 


2.034 


6.177 


2.940 


4.940 


6.246 


2,957 


6,235 


2.968 


4,990 


6,344 


2.976 


6.3 1 7 


3,0(13 


5.063 


6,486 


2.005 


6.4 2 X 




5,1.M 


6.649 


3.013 


6. ."^5 2 




5.197 


6.776 


3.024 


6.640 


1 1 < 1 


5, 2. 'SO 


6,^K)0 


3,026 


6.742 


1 1 Cl ^ 


5.298 


7.016 


3.042 


6.825 


•J 1 1 2 


5.3 


7.105 


3.050 


6,891 




Lou alternative projecti 


ons 






4,640 


5,972 


2,7.S4 


0 1 7 


2.8(10 


4.692 


5.957 


2.786 


5,025 


2.818 


4.668 


5.863 


2,704 


5.866 


2,701 


4.7.M) 


5.0.S4 


2,S0l 


5,935 


2,820 


4,756 


5.^88 


2.809 


5.965 




4.798 


6,054 


2,819 


6 .0 1 6 


•) \^^7 


4,8.S0 


6,152 


2.825 


6.(^00 


..,00 ' 


4.913 


6.279 


:,S33 


6. 1 83 


ipO 


4,969 


6.3^H^ 


2.831 


6,263 


"> iiA 1 


5,(00 


6,.M)3 


2.S28 


6.336 


J .vV.~ 


5,{)42 


6.593 


2.825 


6.395 


1 t\'> "i 
.'A 1^ 


5.073 


6.672 


2.821 


6,44 ' 




Hijjh alternative projections 






4.S^2 


6.206 


2.860 


6 14^ 


2.021 


4.^J29 


6.260 


2,921 


6.2 1 0 


2.962 


4.939 


6.189 


2.96S 


6,201 


2.056 


5,033 


6.344 


3,011 


6.337 


3.018 


5.076 


6,4()S 


3.042 


6.402 


3.048 


5,143 


6,5 .Ml 


3.076 


6.5(W 


3.007 


5,237 


6,607 


.\104 


6.645 


3.156 


5,328 


6,860 


3.1.M 


6.778 


3.216 


5,401 


7.010 


3,1.^0 


6.891 


3,269 


5,457 


7.1. SO 


3.156 


6,992 


3.314 


5. .^01 


7,251 


3.173 


7,072 


3.352 


5.539 


7.3.^6 


3,185 


7,152 


3. .^89 



" Pn\|c«.kil. 

NOTH: ProiciUons arc hascil on u.ii.i iliroutjli looo Because o| rt>unilmi:. 
ilctails ma\ ni>i aOti to toials. 



SOrRCL:: r.S. [department ot Kilucaiion. National Ccnicr for P'lucation 
Statistics, l-all Enrollment in C olleges ami I ni^ crsities suue>s and 
Integrated Posisecondarv pAlucation Data .S>sicni (IPrnSi surveys. 
(This tabic uas prepared June 1002.) 
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Table 5.— Total enrollment in 2-year institutions of higher education, by sex, attendance status, and 
control of institution, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C., fall 1978 to fall 2003 

(In thousands) 



\'^m 
19S0 
1981 
1982 
I9S.1 
19S4 
1985 
19S6 
19S7 
19SS 
1989 
1 990 
1991 



1992 
1993 
1994 
1995 
1996 
1997 
199S 
1999 
20(10 
2(K)1 
2002 



U>*)2 

1993 

IW 

1905 

199ri 

|<HJ7 , 

19^^S 

19gy , 
20(K) , 
2001 

2002 , 

2003 , 



19^2 
1W3 
19^4 
U^95 
I99ri 
1997 
199K 
igyo 
2000 

2001 , 

2002 , 

2003 . 



\ ear 



* Pro jt'ctCvi. 

NOTF: Projectit)ns arc base J <>i 
Jciails inav not add to totals. 



Total 


Sex 




Attendance status 


Control 




Men 

* *■ 


Women 


Kiill-time Part-time 


Public PrlMit 


4,028 


1.885 


2.143 


1.558 


2.47(1 


3.874 


154 


4,217 


1,924 


2,29^ 


1.59] 


2.627 


4.057 


1 (^0 


4.52r> 


2.047 


2,479 


1.7.S4 


2,772 


4.329 


108 


4,7Ki 


2.124 


2,59 i 


1 .796 


2,919 


4.481 


236 


4.772 


2,170 


2,602 


1.840 


2.932 


4,520 


252 


4,723 


2,131 


2,592 


1.827 


2.X97 


4,459 


264 


4,531 


2,017 


2,514 


1.704 


2.S27 


4,279 


252 


4,531 


2,002 


2,529 


1,69] 


2.X40 


4,270 


261 


4.6X0 


2,061 


2,619 


1 .696 


2.983 


4.4 U 


266 


4,776 


2.073 


2,703 


1,709 


3.068 


4,.S41 


235 


4,875 


2,090 


2,785 


1.744 


3.132 


4.615 


260 


5.151 


1 T j "7 


2,934 


1 .856 


3.295 


4.884 


267 


5.1X1 


2,208 


2.973 


1.873 


3..M)8 


4.938 


243 


^,269 


2,220 


3.(W9 


1.912 


3.357 


5.002 


267 






Middle alternative projections 








5.313 


2,214 


3.099 


1.909 


3.404 


5.046 


267 


5,383 


2.220 


3.163 


1.926 


3.457 


5.1 12 


271 


5,. ^89 


2,212 


3.177 


1.891 


3.49X 


5.121 


268 


^ 474 


2.255 


3.219 


1 .94X 


3.526 


5.199 


275 


5,5.^6 


2,288 


3.24S 


1 .97S 


3.5 5 X 


5.259 


277 


5,602 


2..^2X 


3.274 


2.011 


3..S91 


5.320 


282 


5.6X6 


2,376 


3,3H) 


2,056 


3.6.'^(1 


5.398 


288 


5,769 


2,428 


3,.M1 


2,106 


3.663 


5.477 


292 


S.8^4 


2.468 


3..^66 


2.14(1 


3.694 


5.53"^ 


297 


S.879 


2,.509 


3,370 


2,178 


3.701 


5.578 


M)\ 




2,540 


3.395 


2,202 


3.733 


5.632 


M)} 


5.^6^) 


2,566 


3,403 




3.74"^ 


5.664 


M)5 






Low alternative projections 








5.184 


2.171 


3,013 


1 ,863 


3.^21 


4.923 


261 


5.218 


2.160 


3.058 


1.8r>4 


3.3.S4 


4,056 


262 


5.195 


2,140 


3,(155 


1.X32 


3.Vi3 


4.036 


259 


^,2^9 


2.164 


3.095 


1.88(1 


3.379 


4,995 


264 


^ 2^8 


2,182 


3,1 16 


1 .903 


3..^95 


5,032 


266 


5.342 


2,204 


3,138 


1 .025 


3.41? 


5.073 


260 


S.40^ 


2,2.v'> 


3,168 


1.061 


3.442 


5.129 


274 


5.4fvS 


2,270 


3 . 1 OS 


2,002 


3.463 


5.187 


278 


5,510 


2,296 


3,214 


2.0.30 


3.480 


5,229 


281 


5 -'^48 


2. .^21 


3,227 


2.058 


3.40(1 


5.265 


283 


S S72 


2Mi) 


3.232 


2.080 


3.402 


5.286 


286 


S VP 


2,354 


3,2.^X 


2.00S 


v407 


5..^05 


287 






Hl^h alternati\e piDjcetions 








5,360 


2,242 


3.127 


1 .026 


3.443 


S 1 0( 1 




5,4S5 


2,256 


3,109 


1.950 


3.505 


5.181 


274 


5,4X5 


2.252 


3.233 


1.926 


3.550 


5.212 


27^ 


5.609 


2,.^09 


3.300 


1 ,005 


3.614 


5.328 


281 


S fS77 


2, M4 


3.333 


2,025 


3.652 


5.393 


284 


5,76^ 


2 ^0*^ 


3.3''0 


2.(164 


3.(iOO 


5,474 


289 


87"^ 


2,454 


3,4 IX 


2.124 


3.748 


5.576 


296 


5,971 


2,.M)9 


3,462 


2,176 


3.705 


5,6(>7 


304 


6.044 


2.557 


3,487 


2.217 


3.X27 


5.737 


307 


6,095 


2,603 


3,492 


2.257 


3.X38 


5.783 


3i: 


f-».151 


2,635 


3,516 


2,27K 


3.873 


5.836 


315 


6, 1 06 


2,670 


3.526 


2,.^05 


3.X01 


5,X7o 


317 






SOrRCE: L' 


S. Department ot Lducaiu>n. 


National Center (or 1 


'duea 






Slatisiics. 


~all Eniollnient in 


Colleges 


and I niversnics snr\evs 


Ihrouiih 1090. 


Because of loundin^. 


Imegraied 


Postsecond.us lulucalioii Data S\sicni dl^KUS) 


surv 






(Thisiahlo 


ss as prepared June 1 0')2. i 
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Table 9. — ^l\)tal enrollment in all institutions of higher education, by sex and attendance status, with 
alternative projections: 50 States and D.C, fa!! 1978 to fall 2003 

(In ihousands) 



Year 

1978 

1979 

IW) 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 ' 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

19^6 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

2001 

2(M)2 

2003 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

199(1 

1997 

1998 

1999 

20(K) 

2001 

2002 

2003 



1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2()(K) 

2001 

2002 

2003 



Men. 



Women 



'Projected. 



details mav not add to totals 



1 Ulill 












Full-time Part-time 


Full-time 


Part-time 


1 1 ,260 


3,527 


2,1 13 


3,140 


2,479 


1 1,570 


3,544 


2.142 


3,249 


2,636 


I 2,097 


3,689 


2,185 


3,409 


2,814 


12,372 


3,714 


2,262 


3,469 


2,927 


12,426 


3,753 


2,278 


3,468 


2,927 


12,465 


3,760 


2,264 


3,501 


2,940 


1 2.242 


3,648 


2,216 


3,451 


2,927 


1 2,247 


3,608 


2,2 !1 


3,468 


2,961 


1 2,504 


3,599 


2,285 


3,521 


3,098 


12,767 


3,611 


2,321 


3,620 


3,214 


13,055 


3,662 


2,340 


3,775 


3,278 


13,539 


3,740 


2,450 


3,921 


3,428 


13,710 


3,791 


2,447 


3,989 


3,483 


14,169 


3,890 


2 522 


4,142 


3,615 






Middle alternative projections 






14,276 


3,851 


2,544 


4,197 


3,684 


14,431 


3,826 


2,574 


4,271 


3,760 


14,373 


3,762 


2,593 


4.199 


3,819 


14,591 


3,851 


2,620 


4,280 


3,840 


14,739 


3,^03 


2,648 


4,321 


3,867 


14,922 


3,973 


2,685 


4,382 


3,882 


15,167 


4,069 


2,725 


4,473 


3,900 


15,431 


4,194 


2,762 


4,561 


3,9)4 


15,634 


4.275 


2,796 


4.641 


3,922 


15,814 


4,369 


2,825 


4.71K 


3,902 


15,993 


4,447 


2,853 


4,771 


3.922 


16,124 


4,507 


2,879 


4,82(J 


3,918 






Lov, alternative projections 






1 3,910 


3,764 


2,493 


4,07 I 


3.582 


13,961 


3,713 


2,498 


4,108 


3,642 


13.852 


3,634 


2,495 


4,061 


3,662 


14,014 


3,689 


2,500 


4,145 


3.680 


14,095 


3,715 


2,508 


4,176 


3,696 


1 4,2 1 5 


3,757 


2,522 


4,222 


3.714 


14,3S0 


3,826 


2,536 


4,287 


3.731 


14.577 


3,919 


2,550 


4,362 


3.746 


14,737 


3,992 


2,562 


4,434 


3.749 


14,879 


4,071 


2,571 


4,490 


3.747 


14,990 


4,1.^9 


2,577 


4,534 


3,740 


15,085 


4.190 


2,584 


4.577 


3,734 






Hij;h alternative projections 






1 1 .1 T\ 

1 H .4 .T r> 


3.893 


2,583 






14.636 


3,890 


2,618 


4,320 


3.808 


14,642 


3,826 


2,644 


4,289 


3,883 


1 4,964 


3,955 


2,676 


4,.184 


3,949 


15,127 


4,004 


2,714 


4.429 


3,98(J 


15,369 


4.096 


2,760 


4,498 


4,015 


15.673 


4,213 


2,805 


4,6()S 


4,047 


15,965 


4.324 


2.851 


4.712 


4,078 


16.204 


4.425 


2.891 


4,802 


4,086 


16,401 


4,523 


2,929 


4,884 


4,065 


16.575 


4,596 


2.962 


4,933 


4,084 


16,737 


4,677 


2,995 


4.984 


4.081 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education 






Statistics, Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Universities surveys and 


Because of rounding. 




Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System 


(IPEDS) surveys. 



(This table was prepared June 1 992.) 
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Table 10. — Total enrollment in public 4-year institutions of higher education, by sex and attendance 
status, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C., fall 1978 to fall 2003 

(In thousands) 



Vyar 



Tolal 



Men 



Full-time 



Part-fimt' 



Women 



FiiH-linie 



Pari -lime 



lt)7S . 
. 

1 9X0 . 

m\ . 
m2 . 

19X3 . 
19X4 , 

1985 , 

1986 , 

1987 , 

1988 , 
1989 
1990 
1991 



19^2 . 

1993 . 

1994 . 

1995 . 

1996 . 

1997 , 

1998 , 

1999 , 
2000 
2001 
2002 
3003 



1992 . 

1993 . 

1994 . 

1995 . 

1996 . 

1997 , 

1998 , 

1999 , 
2(KK) , 
2001 , 
2002 
2003 



1992 , 

1993 , 

1994 , 

1995 , 

1996 , 
IW , 
1998 , 
1999 
2(KM) 
2001 
2002 
2003 



4.912 
4.9X0 
5.129 
5.166 
5.176 
5.223 
5.19X 
5.210 
5.300 
5.432 
5.546 
5.694 
5.«03 
6.038 



6.076 
6.130 
6.0X5 
6. 1 77 
6.235 
6.317 
6.4 2K 
6.552 
6.M9 
6.742 
6.825 
6.891 



5.917 
5.925 
5.X66 
5,935 
5.965 
6.016 
6.090 
6.183 
6.263 
6.3.^6 
6.395 
6.447 



6.145 
6.219 
6.201 
6.337 
6.402 
6.509 
6.645 
6.77X 
6.89 1 
6.992 
7.072 
7.152 



I.S22 


687 


1. 61 3 


789 


1.833 


676 


1,661 


810 


1 ,X73 


685 


1,719 


tic 1 


1 ,877 


692 


1,741 


858 


1 .889 


698 


1 ,7.>4 


o^^ 


1 .9 1 0 


698 


1 ,755 


860 


1 .880 


694 


1,749 


Ul i 

fS /4 


1 .864 


Jill 1 


1 ,760 


on 1 


1 .865 


706 


1.792 


tin 
V.I / 


1 .882 


723 


1 .854 


(IT 1 


1 .910 


722 


1 .932 




1 .938 


743 


1,997 


1 ,0 1 7 


1 .972 


755 


2.036 


1 ,03^^ 


2.027 


799 


2.1 12 


Ij 00 




NtiddIc alternathc projections 






2.010 


806 


2, 1 38 


I , i 2 2 


1 .996 


818 


2, 1 70 


1 . 146 


1 .9(>2 


825 


2,1 34 


1 . 1 64 


2. (KM 


833 


2. 1 /O 


1 . 1 70 


2.028 


840 


2.190 


I.I// 


2.064 


85 1 




1 . 1 so 


2.1 14 


861 


2,270 


1,183 


2.1 79 


871 


2,.> 1 / 


1 . 185 


2.223 


871J 


2.362 


1.185 


2.273 


8 86 


2,404 


1.179 


2.3 1 5 


894 


T 111 


1 . 1X2 


2.348 


902 


2.461 


1 .180 




Imw alternative projections 






1 >K>3 


790 


2.1» / 


1 .\r' 1 


1 .9.^5 


792 


2,lloJs 


1 I \f\ 


1 ,893 




T /IAC 

2,(K^.T 


1 1 1 A 

1 , II o 


1 .9 1 8 


792 


2, Ho 


1 , 1 2w 


1 .92S 


/94 


1 1 1 ti 
2,1 19 


1 , 1 24 


1 ,949 


/w^ 


2, 14.< 


1 , 1 


1 .9X4 


/w / 


2, 1 / / 


1 . 1 .^J 


2,032 


/y9 




\ , 1 


2.073 


799 


2,257 


1 , 1 


2, 1 16 


fSUii 




1 , 1 1 


2,1 52 


801 


Till 


1 1 'Id 
1 , IJv 


2.182 


802 


2,'^^7 


1.126 




Hij;h alternative projections 






2,032 


819 


2.161 


1,133 


2,029 


X32 


2,197 


1,161 


1 .995 


S42 


2.180 


1.184 


2.{»57 


851 


2,225 


1 .2t)4 


2.080 


862 


2.247 


1,213 


2,127 


K75 


2.284 


1,223 


2,1X5 


888 


2,.M 1 


1,231 


2 242 


901 


2.^97 


1,2.^8 


2,295 


911 


2,447 


1,2.^8 


2.347 


921 


2,492 


1,232 


2,387 


931 


2,520 


1 ,234 


2.431 


«4l 


2,.M8 


1,232 



* Projected. 

NOTE: Projcciionv are based on daia ihroiieh 1990. Because of roiindiny. 
details luav noi add lo totals. 



.SOl'RCl:: I'.S. Department of EducatitMi. National Center for rxiiicatjon 
Statistics, [-all Lnrollnicnt in Collcccs and Universities surveys and 
Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS) surveys. 
(This table uas prepared June 1992.) 
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Table 11. — Total enrollment in public 2-year institutions of higher education, by sex and attendance 
status, with alternative projections: SO States and D.C., fall 1978 to fall 2003 

(In thousands) 



Men Women 



1 car 


1 UUll 












- ■ " •• — " 


I'ull-tlme 




Part-time 

- - — — . _ 


I'ull-time 

— 


Fart'tim 







3.874 


738 


1 .084 


700 


1.351 


1979 


4.057 


7.^9 


1.12.^ 


728 


1.468 


1 980 


4.329 


812 


1.152 


784 


1.581 


1 UKI 


4 48 1 


827 


1 .1 92 


80"^ 


1 .6^8 


1982 


4.520 


851 


1.195 


810 


1 .664 


1983 


4.454 


827 


1.175 


807 


1.650 


1 984 


4.279 


762 


1.138 


756 


1.023 


1985 


4.270 


74.^ 


1.1.^8 


754 


1 .635 


1986 


4.414 


742 


1.193 


764 


1.715 


1987 


4.54 i 


744 


1.225 


787 


1 .785 


1988 


4.615 


746 


1.231 


822 


1.817 


1989 


4.884 


79.-^ 


\.M)2 


881 


1 .907 


1990 


4.937 


806 


1 .297 


900 


! .9.34 


1991 * 


5.(X)2 


808 


1.296 


918 


1.980 








• • • 
Middle a!xcrnati>'e projections 






1992 


5.046 


79."^ 


1 .307 


^^31 


2.015 


1 99 ^ 


SIP 


787 


1 .3 i 9 


45 1 


2.055 


1994 


5.!2I 


77."^ 


l..'^27 


934 


2.087 


1995 


5 199 


798 


I. ."^41 


960 


2,100 


19^6 


> 2'^4 


8!4 


1.357 


972 


2.116 


1W7 


5 ^20 


8.'^0 


I.37S 


485 


2.127 


199S 


5.398 


851 


1.402 


l.(K)5 


2.14(i 


19^9 


5.477 


874 


1.424 


1.02.^ 


2.151 


2(KX> 




845 


1 .445 


1.0.^7 


2.160 


2001 


5.57S 


415 


1.463 


1.052 


2.148 


2(K)2 


. . S.6^2 


g24 


1.474 


1.060 


2.164 


2003 


5.(>64 


934 


1 .494 


1 .068 


2.163 








L()^^ iillcTHiitivc projcftiuns 






1^92 


4 42^ 


77S 


1.281 


904 


1 .460 


1 99 


4 9'^6 


767 


1 ,282 


916 


1.991 


1W4 


4.436 


751 


1.28^- 


90^ 


2.002 


I9ti5 


4 995 


764 


1.284 


428 


2.014 


1946 


5.032 


780 


1.240 


438 


2.024 


1997 


5.07.^ 


740 


1..300 


448 


2.035 


1 998 


124 


807 


i..M2 


463 


2.047 


1994 


5.187 


824 


1.32.^ 


478 


2.057 


2000 


S ''24 


842 


I.vM 


44 1 


2.062 


2(H) 1 


5.265 


858 


I. .342 


l.(l(M 


2.064 


2002 


5.286 


87(i 


1.347 


l.(K)8 


2.061 


2(K)3 


. .. 


S77 


1.354 


1.015 


2.(>5^> 








Hj^h iiltcrnatnc projections 






1 no 

l^/v^ 


. 1 uu 


v( 1 1 




9^8 


2 O^*^ 


1993 


5.1X1 


m) 


!..^40 


960 


2.(»81 


1494 


5.212 


785 


1.352 


953 


T 1 


IWS .. ., 


5.32S 


S2I 


1.369 


980 


2.158 


1996 




S35 


1.384 


493 


2.176 


1447 


5.474 


856 


1.414 


1.{H)8 


2.19h 


1998 


5.576 


8X6 


1.441 


1.032 


2.217 


1949 


5.667 


911 


1.467 


1.053 


2.236 


2000 


5.737 


9.V^ 


1.441 


1 .069 


2.244 


2001 


5.783 


954 


1.513 


1.084 


2.232 


2002 


5.836 


466 


1.531 


1.041 


2.248 


2003 


5.879 


982 


1.544 


1.100 


2.248 



* Projected. 

NOTE:: Projections are based on data through 1440. Because of rounding, 
details ma> not add to totals. 



SOL RCli: U.S. Department ot Education. National Center for Education 
Statistics. Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Universities surveys and 
Integrated Postsecondars Education Data System (iPEDS) sur\eys. 
(ITiis table \\as prepared June 1992. i 
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Table 12. — ^Totai enrollment in private 4-year institutions of iiit^her education, by sex and attendance 
status, with alternative projections: 50 Stales and I).L\, fall 1978 to fall 2003 

I In tlnHisanJsi 



\ ciir I otal 



Men Worru'n 



Full-time Part-time lull-time Part-tinie 



1 <)"'v: 




Q 1 W 






^ 1 0 


1^)7^) 


:.;^7.^ 


W24 


320 


7S4 


33o 





:.44: 




333 


SKi 


357 


lOSi 


:.48w 




.M4 


S30 


3''6 





:.47S 




341 


S24 


3S() 


ris3 


:..-^is 




350 


S34 


300 





2.512 


02(1 


3Ui 


S30 


401 


1WS5 


2 ^0(1 


op 


Ul 


S44 


403 


1 OSh 


2..^24 


wio 




s5(> 


415 





2..-^.SS 


wos 


34(1 


S'^S 


42(1 


1<)SS 


2 fiU 


wv^ 


U7 


01s 


43(1 


ivs^; .... 






3(iO 


03s 


4(1^ 


iiHJd 






3(>1 




4 (16 




2.S0: 


o:s 




1.003 


403 








Middle alternative pnijections 






. . ... 


. . . . 2.SS"^ 




^w2 


1.01 s 


.^04 


1W»J ^ 


... 2.WIN 




3*>.s 


1.03" 


515 


|0W4 . . 


2.S'^''' 




402 


1 .{i2(J 


523 


l^-'^'r^ ... .... 


... . 2.^4(1 


u"" ; 


400 


1.03(1 


525 


1 '^Nh 


2.*'(>S 


*»N4 


411 


1.044 


520 


i*-»^r ... .... 




l.(KH) 


41.^ 


1 .o.-^s 


5.V) 


lows 


.^.(I5.> 


l,()2.^ 


42(^ 


1 .0'^^' 


531 




.^.1 1(1 




425 


1 .100 


532 





'.l.-^l 


i.(r2 


42'» 


1.110 


531 


loo\ ... 


^.iw^ 


1.004 


4 0 


1.1 3S 


5^*0 


iwz . 


^ •> ^ ^ 


1.11^ 


4>(i 


!.1.^2 


- ^0 




v2o4 


1,1 M 




1 . 1 0.*^ 


520 








allernaliNC projeeJions 






1^'W^ 


2.S(iw 




3S4 


OS"' 


4S0 




. . 2.S1S 




3s<> 


ou/> 


408 


P>^>4 ... 


2.^**1 




3S5 


os(> 


.^01 


|w*;s 


2.S2() 


w2o 


3sri 


1,(U)2 


.^03 


.... 


2.S^2 






I.<«)S 


.-^05 


lOW 


2.S^7 


1)4 ^ 


3SS 


LOlo 


.-^07 


iwws 


:.SK7 


os,s 


3SS 


1.03^ 


5(»S 








^so 


l.O.-^l 


510 


:ji(ki . 






^so 


1.00*) 


.Mio 


:(K)i .. 




l.Olh 


3 so 


K0S2 


50s 


1{)U2 


\{)2^ 


l.OM 


3 so 


1.004 


50(1 


1{^0} . . 


\()4fi 


KII4S 


3SS 


1,105 


505 








Hijlh alternative projectitms 






ItHO 


2.W2I 


OS J 




K02^> 


5(io 




2}H^: 




4(»0 


1 .040 


522 


|wu4 


. . . 2.'^S'> 


<r\ 


4111 


1.043 


532 




v(ns 




415 


1.0(1.^ 


541 


|WW(» 


.^.(14N 


l.OU) 


422 


1.071 


.M5 


.. . . 


vOW 


1.0^2 


42^> 


l.ON^ 


540 


jWOS 


Vl.^fi 


l.ti.ss 


433 


1.113 


552 


Unm 


.V2W> 


1 .{ >S4 


4^0 


M37 


55(1 


:(K}0 


\2f/' 


l.los 


445 


UNI 


55(1 


:(Hn 


.^,^14 


l.l.M 


450 


1.1 SO 


553 


200: .. ... 




1.1.^1 


»54 


1.103 


554 


2(»n 


^.^S^^ 


U7i 


45*' 


1.200 


553 



* r'niioctctl 

N'O ri'* l^i'K i. lJ<»"is ♦irc lijM^l nil tl.il.i {liumiih l*)o(i BotjuH' oi unuulm'j, 
dciaiK nui\ rmr .ukl kmoI.iK. 



SOI RCM: r.S. l)c[iarim-.'ni of Rdikaiion. Naiioiial CVnier {'or liducaiuin 
.Si all sites, l"all l-.iuiillmeiii in C'cilleL'cs .incl I ni\crsiiios sur\e>s and 
Inleiii aicd PoslsOi.*ondar\ I ■ ducal ion Daia S\ sic 111 fll'IiDSi sui \e>s 
tThis lablc \\as prepared June l^'02.i 
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Table 13. — ^Total enrollment in private 2-year institutions of higher education, by sex and attendance 
status, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C., fall 1978 to fall 2003 

Un thousands) 



m\ . 

19S4 . 
U)S8 , 

mo 



. 

mi . 
m\^ . 

2(K)() , 
2001 , 
2l}(t2 
2(103 



m2 , 
m?' . 
m-i 
m> . 
mi^ . 
mi 
m>^ 
m^ 

2(H)(» 
2(K)1 
2(M)2 
2(K)3 



mz 

m} 

m-x . 

m> 

m(^ 

mi 

:()()() 

2(K)i 
2002 
200 > 



\'ear 



Men 



Women 



1 (H<tl 


Kull-timc 


Part-timt* 


FuII-tiiTic 


Part-time 


1 54 


48 


15 


72 




1 60 


48 


14 


76 


22 




68 


15 


90 


24 


2?6 


71 


34 


95 


35 


252 


SO 


45 


99 


2S 


264 


S8 


41 


105 


30 


252 


7^ 


37 


106 


29 


261 


84 


38 


1 10 


30 


266 


83 


4? 


108 


32 


235 


76 


30 


102 


29 


26{) 


73 


40 


103 


44 


267 


76 


45 


105 


41 


243 


71 


34 


96 


43 


267 


77 


39 


109 


42 






Middle alternative projections 






267 


75 


39 


110 


43 


271 


75 


39 


113 


44 


26K 


73 


39 


1 1 1 


45 


275 


76 


40 


] 14 


45 


277 


77 


40 


1 15 


45 


2N2 


79 


41 


1 17 


45 


2SS 


81 


42 


1 19 


46 


2^)2 


83 


42 


121 


46 


2^)1 


85 


43 


123 


46 


3fll 


87 


44 


124 


46 


303 


88 


44 


125 


46 


305 


S^J 


44 


1 26 


46 






Low alternative projections 






261 


74 


38 


107 


42 


262 


73 


38 


108 


43 


25^> 


71 


38 


107 


43 


264 


73 


38 


1 10 


43 


266 


74 


38 


1 1 1 


43 


?6W 


75 


39 


1 12 


43 


2 "'4 


77 


39 


1 14 


44 


27s 


79 


39 


1 16 


44 


2S1 


80 


40 


1 17 


44 


2S3 


81 


40 


1 IK 


44 


2S6 


S3 


40 


1 19 


44 


287 


83 


40 


1 20 


44 






High alternative projections 






26^ 


76 


39 


111 


43 


274 


76 


40 


114 


44 


273 


75 


40 


113 


45 


2.x 1 


78 


41 


116 


46 


2N4 


79 


41 


1 18 


46 


2Xt) 


81 


42 


1 19 


47 


296 


84 


43 


122 


47 


304 


87 


44 


'25 


48 


307 


89 


44 


126 


48 


312 


91 


45 


128 


48 


315 


92 


46 


129 


48 


317 


93 


46 


130 


48 



Pio|Oclcd. 

\()TJ:- PrtMcctionv ate ba^ctl on JjIj through 190(). Because of round in.ii. 
ilciails ni;i\ nt>t add lo itMals. 



SOI RCE: r.S. DcpminuMit of Education, Naiionai Center for Education 
Statistics, Fall Enrollment in Colleges and rni\ersiiics survc\s and 
Integrated Postsccondar> Education Data System dPEDS) sur\i->s. 
(This tabic was prepared June 1902.) 
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Table 14. — Undergraduate enrollment in all institutions, by sex and attendance status, with alternative 

projections: 50 States and D.C., fall 1978 to fall 2003 

tin thousands) 



Men NNomen 

Year Total 

Full-time Fy:rt-tinie Full-time Part-time 



1978 


9 69 1 


3.072 


1 .694 


2.895 


2.030 


1979 


9.99S 


3.087 


1,734 


2.993 


2.185 


1980 


10.475 


3.227 


1.773 


3.135 


2.340 


1981 


10.755 


3.261 


1.848 


3.188 


2.458 


1982 


10.825 


3.299 


1,871 


3,184 


2.470 


1983 


1{).K46 


3.304 


1,854 


3.210 


2,478 


1984 


iO.MS 


3,195 


1,812 


3 J 53 


2.45^J 


1985 


10.597 




1,806 


3.163 


2.471 


1986 


10.798 


3.146 


1.871 


3.206 


2.575 


1987 


11.046 


3.164 


1,905 


3.299 


2.679 


1988 


11.317 


3.206 


1,931 


3.436 


2.743 


1989 


11.742 


3.279 


2.032 


3. .^62 


2,869 


1990 


I1.X63 


3.322 


2,017 


3.619 


2.905 


1991 * 


P.I63 


3.404 


2.048 


3.715 


2.996 








Middle alternative projections 






1992 


12.215 


3.356 


2.065 


3.743 


3.051 


199? 


12..W 


3.322 


2.086 


3.787 


3,112 


1994 


12.2.^0 


3.255 


2,099 


3.717 


3.1.^9 


1995 


12.443 


3.342 


2,119 


3.806 


3,176 


1996 


12.582 


3.392 


2,141 


3.852 


3.1^)7 


1997 


12.755 


3.457 


2.172 


3.916 


3.210 


1998 


P.992 


3.54^) 


2,205 


4.011 


3,227 


1999 


13.245 


3.667 


2,2.^7 


4. ICO 


3.241 


2000 


13.447 


3.747 


2.267 


4.1X2 


3.251 


2001 


13.623 


.^.8.Vi 


2.293 


4.259 


3,235 


2002 


13.787 


3.906 


2.317 


4,309 


3.255 


'>fK)? 


13.909 


3.959 


2.340 


4..\^6 


3.254 








Low alternatiNe projections 






1992 


11.911 


3.284 


2,024 


3.637 


2.966 


1993 


11.927 


3.229 


2,027 


3.657 


3.014 


1994 


11.S12 


3.150 


2.023 


3.610 


3.029 


1995 


11.9X0 


3.2(19 


2.026 


3.701 


3.044 


1996 


12.066 


3.2.^8 


2,033 


3.738 


3.057 


1997 


12.184 


3.280 


2.046 


3. 786 


3.072 


1998 


1 2 ^^"^ 


3.350 


2.060 


3.855 


3.088 


1999 


12.548 


3.442 


2.074 


3,931 


3.101 


2000 


12.710 


3.513 


2,088 


4.003 


3.106 


2001 


12.S53 


3.589 


2,097 


4.0f)0 


3.107 


2002 


12.961 


3.651 


2.105 


4.102 


3.103 


2003 


13.052 


3.695 


2.1 14 


4.143 


3. UK) 








Hiji^h alternative projections 






1992 . . . 


12.345 


3.'^8^^ 


2.095 


3.7KO 


3.0S1 


1993 


12.4/6 


3.374 


2.120 


3.8.M 


3.151 


1994 


12.447 


3.305 


2.138 


3.793 


3.21 1 


1995 


12.750 


3.4.^(1 


2.163 


.V893 


3.264 


1996 


1 2.900 


3.474 


2.192 


3.945 


3,289 


1997 


13.123 


3.559 


2.22*> 


4.017 


3.3 IN 


1998 


13.415 


3.672 


2.267 


4.130 


3.346 


1999 


13.693 


3.778 


2.306 


4,2.^5 


3..n4 


2000 


13.924 


3.875 


2.340 


4.326 


^.383 


2001 


14.116 


3.96S 


2.373 


4,408 


3,367 


2002 


14.275 


4.032 


2.401 


4.455 


3.38'' 


2003 


14.423 


4.104 


2.429 


4,5(n 


3.387 



"Proiectcd. SOI RCH. I'.S. IX^parinioni of Hdiicanon. Naiional Center lor Hducatjon 

Slatisncs. F-all l-jimllnieni in C (>llegcs and rniversiiic*, sur\c>N and 
NOTE: Fr(. -cel. ons arc based on daia ilirouiih 1990. Because or rounding. Inicgraicd Posisecondarv Education Data S\stein (IPHDS) survevs. 

details nia> i ot add to totals. (This table was prepared June 1 992 i 
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Table 15.- 


—Undergraduate enrollment in public institutions, by sex and attendance status, with alternative 
projections: 50 States and D.C, fall 1978 to fall 2003 








{In ihcHisancki 














^ ear 







Men 


Women 




• 


Full-time 


Part-time* 


• 

r uil-tiine 


I urt*(iin< 


1^78 




7.786 


2.302 


1.510 


2.161 


1 .X 1 3 


m^) 




S.046 


2.316 


1 .55 1 




1 .952 


lyso 




S.44I 


2.426 


1.5XX 


2.334 


2.09 ^ 


h;si 




S.fi48 


2.452 


1 .63^^ 


2.373 


2.1x5 


m2 




S.7I.^ 


2.4S7 


1.653 


2.373 


2.201 


\'m 




S.W7 


2.4S2 


1 .635 


2.3 S5 


2. 195 


mA 




S.494 


2..VK) 


1.600 


2.325 


2.179 


igs5 




S.47S 


2.357 


1 .596 


2.331 


2.193 


I9K() 




S.66I 


2.351 


1.652 


2.367 


2.29 1 


|gX7 




J<.^;|9 


2.3^^5 


1.701 


2.449 


2.393 


PJSX . . 




9.103 


2..W 


1.714 


2.5.^0 


2.439 


1 OS^) 




9.4SM 


2.470 


l.XOl 


2.f->63 


2.553 


... 







2.513 


1 .7^)9 


2.715 


2. 5 XX 


iyu| • 




9.,SK"> 


2.561 


1.X17 


2.774 


2.664 










Middle alternative projections 






i<^^)2 . ... 




9.S65 


2.524 


1.X32 


2.797 


2.712 


199.^ 




.... 9.947 


2.49^) 


1 .X5 1 


2.x 31 


2.766 


1994 




9 S9S 


2.449 


1 .X62 


2.77W 


2.X(jX 


199.S 




I().()fi5 


2.515 


1 .SXO 


2.X46 


2.X24 


199fi 




10. ns 


2.554 


1.900 


2. XXI 


2.X43 


1997 




10.31. ^ 


2.603 


1.92S 


2.92X 


2.X56 


199S 




10.499 


2.672 


1 .95X 


2.^J9X 


2.S7I 


1 999 




10.69^ 


2.761 


1.^>S7 


3.064 


2.SS4 


"•(KK) 




h')..S52 


2.S20 


2.014 


3.124 


2.S'M 


^001 




1().9S4 


2.SS7 


2.0.^7 


3.1X1 


2.X7^ 






11.113 


2.939 


2.059 


3.21" 


2.x ox 






11.206 


2.^^'^S 


2.0X0 


3.251 


2.X97 










Lou alternatiNe projections 






1W2 




v.6:o 


2.470 


1 .7^6 


2.7 P 


2.637 


1993 




9.640 


2.42^) 


! .79X 




2.670 


IW 




9..^.^7 


2.371 


1.795 


2.6WX 


2 .69 ^ 


1995 




9.fiSX 


2.416 


1 .79X 


2.767 


2.707 


199fi 




9 7^S 


2.43^i 


1.X05 


2.7^)5 


2.719 


1997 




0 ,S49 


2.47(1 


1.X16 


2.8.^0 


2.7 >3 


lOOS 




9.9S1 


2.523 


1 .X.M! 


2.XM 


2.747 


:o()() 




l().13i 

U).2.^4 


2.592 
2.645 


1.S43 
1.X55 


2.W37 
2.^^M1 


2.750 
2.*^ 64 


"•(KM 




10.363 


2.702 


1 .X64 


3.032 


2.765 


2(K)2 




U).442 


2.':^47 


1.X71 


\062 


2.7h2 






10.511 


2.7X0 


l.XXO 


3.0'>2 


2.759 










Hi^h alterni>ti\e projeclioiis 






1^92 




'i}n\ 


2.54^) 


1 .X.-'9 


2.S24 


2.739 


19^) < 




lO.OS^ 


2.5 ^X 


1 .xxo 


2.X(U 


2.X0 1 


IW 

19^)S 




10.074 

10. .^14 


2.4X6 
2.5X2 


1.X97 


2.X36 
2.^' 1 1 


2.X55 


19Wfi 




10.436 


2.616 


1 .945 


2.^^'^0 


2.^05 


\W 




If).6l3 


2.6X0 




.5.004 


23)51 


199S 




10.N43 


2.76(1 


2.0 n 


VOX 7 


2.977 


199^ 




I 1.05X 


:.X45 


2.{MS 


3.164 


VOOl 


20(H) 




11.23S 


2.9 IX 


2.07^i 


V2M 


VolO 


2001 




1 1.3K2 


2. 9 XX 


2.1 OX 


3.2^>1 


2.995 


2(K)2 




1 1 ..507 


3.0^5 


2.133 


3.325 


3.014 


2003 




11.022 


3.090 


2.1.^X 


3.36(» 


3.(0 4 



" PlojOCli'd. 

NOTH: Proiccimns are hasctl on daia ihnni'zh 1^>^M). Hocau^e ol' nnin(iin«:. 
del ads mas n<M add to tcilaK. 



S(H RC li: I .S Dcpanmeiii ol ndncaiion. Naiional reriier lor l-ducaiion 
Siaiisiics. Pall Pnatllniorii in C olleiics ami rniKcisilu-s suiNeys and 
InlcuraU'd Post sec ondan 1 -.ducal ion Data Sssiein (IPIUJSl suncxs. 
(Tins lahlc uas prepared June 1992 ) 
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Table 16. — Undergraduate enroilment in private institutions, by sex and attendance status, with alternative 

projections: 50 States and D.C., fall 1978 to fall 2003 

(In thousands) 



Men Women 
Year Total 



FuII-time Part-time Full-time Part-time 



1978 


1 ,905 


770 


184 


734 


217 


1979 


1,951 


772 


184 


762 


233 


1980 


2.033 


800 


185 


80! 


246 


1981 


2.106 


809 


209 


8!6 


272 


1982 


2.112 


812 


219 


811 


270 


1983 


2.149 


823 


219 


824 


283 


1984 


2.124 


805 


212 


827 


280 


1985 


2.120 


800 


210 


832 


278 


1986 


2.137 


796 


219 


839 


284 


1987 


2.128 


788 


204 


850 


286 


1988 


2.213 


807 


217 


886 


304 


1989 


2.255 


808 


23! 


899 


316 


1990 


2.248 


810 


217 


904 


317 


1991 * 


2,347 


843 


231 


941 


332 








Middle alternative projections 






1992 


2..350 


832 


233 


946 


339 


1993 


2.360 


823 


235 


956 


346 


1994 


2.^32 


806 


237 


938 


.351 


1995 


2.378 


827 


239 


960 


352 


199v^ 


2.404 


838 


24! 


971 


354 


1997 


2.440 


854 


244 


988 


354 


1998 


2.493 


877 


247 


1.013 


356 


1999 


2..'S49 


906 


250 


1,036 


357 


2000 


2.595 


927 


253 


1.058 


357 


2001 


2.639 


949 


256 


1.078 


356 


2002 


2.674 


967 


258 


1.092 


357 


2003 


2.703 


981 


260 


1.105 


357 








Low alternati>e projections 






1992 


2.291 


814 


228 


920 


329 


1993 


2.287 


8(H) 


229 


923 


335 


1994 


2.2SS 


779 


228 


912 


336 


1995 




793 


228 


934 


3.37 


1996 


2.308 


799 


228 


943 


.338 


1997 


2.3 3 S 


810 


230 


956 


339 


1998 


2.372 


827 


230 


974 


341 


1999 


2.417 


850 


23! 


994 


.342 


2000 


2.456 


868 


233 


1.013 


342 


2(X)1 


2.490 


887 


233 


1.028 


342 


2002 


2.519 


904 


234 


1.040 


341 


2003 


2.54] 


915 


2.34 


1.051 


341 








High alternative projections 






1992 


2.374 


840 


236 


956 


342 


1993 


2.^9^ 


S36 


240 


967 


3.50 


1994 


2.373 


S19 


241 


957 


35fi 


1995 


2.436 


848 


244 


982 


362 


1996 


2.464 


858 


247 


995 


364 


1997 


2.510 


879 


251 


1.013 


367 


1998 


2.572 


906 


254 


1 .043 


369 


1999 


2.635 


933 


258 


1.071 


373 


2000 


2.6X6 


957 


261 


1,095 


373 


2001 


2.734 


980 


265 


1,117 


372 


2002 


2,768 


997 


268 


1,130 


373 


2003 


2.801 


1.014 


271 


1.143 


373 



' Projected. 

NOTE: Projccljons arc basetl on data tlinniiih 19^0. Fk^causc of rounding, 
details nin\ not add to totals. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education 
.Statistics. Fall Enrollment in Colleges and l'niver<;iiies surveys and 
Integrated Posisccondary Education Data System (IPEDS) suiveys. 
(This table was prepared June 1992.) 
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Table 17.— Graduate enrollment in all institutions, bv sex and attendance status, >vith alternative projections: 

50 States and D.Cm fall 1978 to fall 2003 

(In ihousands) 



1978 . 
197^) . 
1980 . 
19S1 . 

ios: . 

1984 . 

1985 . 

1986 . 

1 987 . 

1988 , 

1989 , 
1990 
1991 



19tV . 
1093 . 

1994 . 

1995 . 
1 906 , 

1997 , 

1998 , 
19qg 
2(K)0 
2001 
2002 
2003 



1992 . 

1994 . 

1995 , 

1996 , 
1997 
1998 
1999 
20(M) 
2001 
20()2 
2003 



1992 . 

1993 . 

1994 , 

1995 . 

1996 , 
1997 
1998 
1999 
20(10 
2001 
2002 
2(K)3 



Year 



Men 



Women 



1 otal 


Viill.tiniP 

1 iill'lllllv 


Part-time 


Kuli-time 


Part-tim( 


K3 1 2 


280 


402 




442 




280 


389 


196 


444 


K343 


281 


394 


204 


466 


1.343 


277 


397 


207 


462 


1.322 


280 


390 


205 


1 1 1 


1 Mi) 


286 


391 


2 1 1 




K345 


286 


386 


215 


1 ZCt 

4,1 9 


1.^76 


289 


388 


220 


no 
4 /9 


1.435 


294 


399 


228 


r> 14 


1,452 


294 


400 


233 




1.472 


304 


393 


249 




i.522 


309 


401 


263 


548 


1.574 


320 


413 


274 


jo / 


1 ,703 


326 


455 


314 








Middle alternative projections 






1 ,746 


331 


460 


334 


621 


1.796 


337 


468 


355 


636 


1.817 


340 


474 


355 


A IW 
04 o 


1.822 


340 


481 


349 


or* J. 


1.83! 


342 


4S7 


.^45 


A'^'7 


1,839 


345 


492 


1 1 1 


O.'V 


1.847 


348 


499 


340 


A AH 


1 .856 


353 


504 


339 


AAA 
OOU 


1.S57 


354 


508 


337 


DJO 


l,S59 


357 


51 1 


337 


A^ 1 


1.871 


362 


515 


340 


A^ 1 
0.»4 


1.877 


367 


517 


34 1 


A< T 






I.ov\ allernatiNe projections 






1 .695 


321 


450 


319 


605 


1.724 


324 


452 


331 


617 


1.729 


^24 


453 


33 1 


AT 1 
6-1 I 


1.726 


321 


455 


326 


At 1 
0-4 


1.724 


319 


456 




ATI 
0-1 / 


1.726 


319 


457 


320 


AIM 


1.724 


318 


457 


1 8 


0.1 I 


1.726 


319 


457 


3 1 7 


A'i 


1.724 


321 


455 


1 / 


0.' 1 


1.721 


322 


455 


16 


O_o 


1.722 


326 


453 


3 1 8 


0_." 


1.72^ 


331 


45 1 


I 9 


(^■^■^ 






Hij;h altcrnaliNC projections 






1.769 


3. "^7 


468 


337 


627 


1.828 


345 


478 


360 


645 


1 .859 


349 


486 


365 


659 


1.876 


351 


492 


.^61 


672 


1.8S8 


354 


501 


355 


678 


1 .906 


359 


510 


354 


683 


1.917 


362 


517 


351 


687 


1.928 


^65 


523 


350 


690 


1,934 


368 


528 


349 


689 


1 .937 


371 


533 


349 


684 


1 .950 


378 


538 


351 


683 


1.961 


383 


543 


354 


681 



' Piojccted. 

NOTE: Projections arc based (mi data through 1990. Re can so o! rounditty. 
details ma\ not add \o loiaK. 



.SOL RCE: I'.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education 
Siaiisiics. F-all I-:nroilmcnt m Colleges and Universities surveys and 
Integrated Posisecondarv- Education Data Systeni (IPEDS) surxeys. 
( This table uas prepared June 1992.) 
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Table 18, — Graduate enrollment in public institutions, by sex and attendance status, with alternative 
projections: 50 States and D,Cm fall 1978 to fall 2003 

(In thousands) 



Men Women 

^ear Total 

Full-lime Part-time FuH-time Part-time 



1978 




894 


183 


258 


127 


326 


1979 




884 


182 


246 




— ,> 


1980 




900 


180 


245 


137 


337 


1981 




887 


177 


242 


138 


329 


1982 




870 


180 


237 


136 


317 


1983 




872 


184 


235 


140 


313 


1984 




870 


182 


229 


142 


317 


1985 




891 


18] 


232 


144 


333 


1986 




941 


188 


244 


150 


358 


1987 




945 


185 


244 


152 


364 


1988 




949 


193 


236 


163 


357 


1989 




978 


195 


242 


171 


369 


1990 




1,013 


202 


250 


177 


384 


1991 ' 




1.099 


206 


275 


204 


414 










Middle alternative projections 






1992 




1,127 


209 


278 


217 


423 


1993 




1.160 


213 


283 


231 


433 


1994 




1,174 


215 


2K7 


231 


441 


1995 




1,177 


215 


291 


227 


444 


1996 




l.lKl 


216 


294 


224 


447 


1997 




1,187 


218 


298 


223 


44K 


1998 




1.192 


220 


302 


221 


449 


1999 




1,197 


223 


305 


220 


449 


2(KK) 




1,198 


224 


307 


219 


448 


2001 




1,199 


226 


309 


219 


445 


2002 




1,206 


229 


311 


221 


445 


2(H)3 




1,211 


232 


3n 




444 










Low alternative projections 






1992 




1,094 


203 


272 


207 


412 


1993 




1,113 


205 


273 


215 


420 


19^4 




1,1 17 


205 


274 


215 


423 


1995 




1,1 15 


203 


275 


212 


425 


1996 




1,M4 


202 


276 


209 


427 


1997 




1.1 15 


202 


276 


208 


429 


1998 




1,1 14 


201 


276 


207 


430 


1999 




1.115 


202 


276 


206 


431 


2000 




1,114 


203 


275 


206 


430 


2001 




1,113 


2fW 


275 


206 


428 


2002 




1,1 13 


206 


274 


207 


426 


2003 




1,113 


209 


273 


207 


424 










High alternative projections 






1992 




1,142 


213 


283 


219 


427 


1993 




1,180 


218 


289 


234 


439 


1994 




1,200 


221 


294 


237 


448 


1995 




1,212 


222 


298 


235 


457 


1996 




1,219 


224 


303 


231 


461 


1997 




1,230 


227 


308 


230 


465 


1998 




1,238 


229 


313 


228 


468 


1999 




1,246 


231 


317 


228 


470 


20(K) 




1,248 


233 


319 


227 


469 


2001 




1.250 


235 


322 


227 


466 


2002 




1.257 


239 


325 


228 


465 


2m)3 




1,263 


242 


328 


230 


463 



' Projected. 

NOTH: Projections arc based on data through 1990. Because of rounding, 
details ma> not add to totals. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Fall tEnrollmcnt in Colleges and Universities surveys and 
Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System ilPEDS) sur\eys. 
(This table was prepared June 1992.) 
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Table 19.— Graduate enrollment in private institutions, by sex and attendance status, with alternative 
projections: 50 States and D.C., fall 1978 to fall 2003 

(In ihousands) 



Year 



Men 



Women 



ig7K .... 
IW .... 

1980 .... 

1981 .... 

1982 .... 

1983 .... 

1984 .., 

1985 ... 

1986 ... 

1987 ... 

1988 ... 

1989 ... 

1990 ... 

1991 * 

1992 ... 
my ... 

1994 ... 

1995 ... 
U)96 . 
19^)7 .. 
199S .. 

1999 .. 

2000 .. 
200 i .. 
20i)2 .. 
20f)3 

19^;2 .. 
19^)3 .. 
1 W .. 
1^'95 .. 
199(1 ., 

1997 ., 

1998 . 

1999 . 

2000 . 
200 i . 
2002 . 
2(K).^ . 

W2 . 
190 3 

1994 . 

1995 . 

1996 . 
1*J97 . 

1998 . 

1999 . 

2000 , 

2001 , 

2002 , 
200.^ 



1 (Mdl 


Full-time 


Part-time 


ruli-tinie 


I*art-tinic 


_ _ . 

1 1 o 

4 1 S 


V / 


144 


61 


1 16 


424 


98 


144 


63 


119 


442 


100 


147 


67 


128 


456 


100 


155 


69 


132 


453 


100 


1 ^ 1 




131 


468 


103 


1 

I ?o 


7 1 


138 


476 


104 


1 56 




142 


486 


108 


1 56 


(0 


147 


494 


1 06 


1 J? 


78 


156 


507 


108 


1 .'0 


0 — 


161 


522 


1 1 1 


1 K 'J 


oO 


168 


544 


1 14 


1 KC\ 
1 >v 


g-i 


1 79 


561 


1 18 






183 


604 


1 20 


1 ' 


I 10 


194 






Middle alternative projections 






619 


122 


182 


117 


198 


6.^6 


124 


iS5 


124 


203 


64 .^ 


1 25 


1 »^ / 


1 24 


207 


645 


125 


1 ^H) 


1 22 


208 


650 


1 26 


1 n I 


I "I I 


210 


652 


1 27 


\ il 1 
1 v4 


I y\ 

I — u 


21 1 


655 


1 2S 


1 H7 
1 V / 


I 19 


21 1 


659 


1 In 




1 19 


21 1 


659 


1 3{) 


Til 


1 1 8 


210 


660 


131 




1 1 8 


209 


665 




''04 


1 19 


209 


666 


1 iv 




1 1 i) 


208 






Low alternative projections 






6(»1 


1 IS 


17S 


112 


193' 


61 1 


119 


179 


1 16 


197 


612 


11^' 


1 "711 
1 If 


\ 1 V ' 


198 


61 1 




I S( 1 


1 1 4 


199 


610 


1 17 


1 oU 


1 1 


200 


61 1 


1 17 


1 v: 1 


1 1 2 


201 


610 


1 17 


1 o I 


1 1 1 


201 


61 1 


1 17 


1 1> 1 


1 1 1 


202 


610 


I IS 




1 1 1 


201 


008 


1 IN 


1 80 


1 10 


200 


6( 19 


1 20 


1 ' ' 


1 1 I 


199 


61(1 


I 22 


I IK 


1 1 2 


198 






Hijih alternatiNo projections 






627 


124 


185 


118 


200 


64 S 


12" 


189 


126 


206 


65^} 


12X 




12S 


211 


664 


129 


194 


126 


215 


66M 


130 


19S 


124 


2P 


(%~6 


1^2 


2(»2 


i:4 


218 


67tJ 


133 


204 


123 


219 


6S2 


134 


2(»6 


122 


220 


6X6 


135 


209 


122 


220 


6S7 


136 


211 


122 


218 


693 


\y) 


213 


123 


218 


698 


141 


215 


124 


218 



' Projected. 

\OTli: Projociions arc based on daia ihrc^ueh IWO. Because ol nnrmhnL' 
dciaiK nia\ noi add lo toiaK. 



SOL RCE: I" S. Dcpartmeni o\ Hducaiion. Naironal Center for Education 
Statistics. I-all l-nrollment tti Tollegos and I n t versa ies surve\s and 
Integrated Postsecondarv Education Data Ssstetn ilPl-DS) survcvs. 
<This lahle '.vas |ircpared Jmie 1992.) 
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Table 20. — First-professional enrollment in all institutions, by sex and attendance status, with alternative 

projections: 50 States and D.C., fall 1978 to fall 2003 

(In thousands) 



Men Women 

Year Total 

Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time 



197K 


257 


173 


17 


58 


7 


1979 


263 


176 


17 


63 


7 


1980 




181 


18 


70 


9 


1981 




175 


18 


73 


9 


1982 


278 


174 


17 


78 


9 


1983 


279 


169 


19 


81 


10 


1984 




166 


19 


83 


10 






162 


17 


84 


10 


1986 




159 


15 


87 


9 






154 


16 


88 


10 


1988 




151 


16 


90 


10 


1989 




153 


16 


95 


10 


1990 


274 


150 


17 


96 


1 1 


1991 * 


^03 




1 u 


I 1 7 


1 1 








MiHHIp Jiltprnntivp nrniprtinn<; 






1902 ... . 


315 


164 


19 


120 


12 


1993 


328 


167 


20 


129 


12 


1994 


326 


167 


20 


127 


12 






169 


20 


125 


12 


1996 


326 


169 


20 


124 


13 


1997 




171 


-1 


123 


13 


1998 




172 


21 


122 


13 


1999 


330 


174 


21 


122 


13 


2000 


330 


174 


21 


122 


13 


2001 


^^2 


176 


21 


122 


13 


2002 


'^'^S 


179 


21 


122 


13 


''00^ 






'^") 




1 T 

1 J. 








Lovi alternative projections 






1902 


3(M 


159 


19 


1 15 


1 1 


1993 


310 


160 


19 


120 


1 1 


1994 


311 


160 


19 


120 


12 


1995 




159 


19 


1 18 


12 


1996 


305 


158 


19 


1 16 


12 






158 


19 


116 


12 


1998 


303 


158 


19 


1 14 


12 


1999 


303 


158 


19 


1 14 


12 


2000 


303 


158 


19 


1 14 


12 


2001 


305 


160 


19 


114 


12 


2(K)2 


307 


162 


19 


1 14 


12 


2003 


310 


164 


19 


115 


12 








High alternati\e projections 






1992 


321 


lfi7 


20 


122 


12 


1993 


"^^2 


171 


20 


129 


12 


1994 


336 


172 


20 


131 


13 


1995 


338 


174 


21 


130 


13 


1996 


339 


176 


21 


129 


13 


1997 


340 


178 


21 


127 


14 


1998 


341 


179 


21 


127 


14 


1999 


344 


181 


22 


127 


14 


2000 


346 


182 


23 


127 


14 


2001 


348 


184 


23 


127 


14 


2CK)2 


350 


186 


23 


127 


14 


2003 


353 


190 


23 


127 


13 



'Projected. SOl'RCE: I'.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education 

Statistics. Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Universities sur\'eys and 
NOTE: Projections are based on data through 19yo. Because of rounding. Integrated Postsecondar^ Education Data System (IPEDSj sun'eys. 

details may not add to totals. (This table uas prepared June 1992.) 
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Table 21.— First-professional enrollment in public institutions, by sex and attendance status, with alternative 

projections: 50 States and D.C., fall 1978 to fall 2003 



Year 



1978 . 

1979 . 

1980 . 

1981 . 

1982 . 
198? . 

1984 . 

1985 . 

1986 . 

1987 . 

1988 , 
1989 
1990 
1991 



1992 . 

1993 . 
1994 
1995 
1996 
1997 
1998 
1999 
2000 
2001 
2002 
2003 



1992 . 
1993 

1994 . 

1995 . 

1996 . 

1997 . 

1998 . 
1999 

2000 , 

2001 , 
2002 
2003 



1992 . 

1993 . 

1994 . 

1995 . 

1996 . 

1997 . 

1998 . 

1999 . 

2000 . 

2001 . 

2002 . 

2003 , 



(In thousands) 






Men 






1 oiai 








Part-time 




FuH-tinic 


Part-thne 


Full-time 


105 


/ J 




25 


1 


106 


/4 




27 


) 


1 14 


79 


•4 


^2 


2 


1 1 ~. 


75 




33 


-» 


113 


73 


3 


35 


-» 


1 13 


71 


3 


37 




1 14 


70 


3 


3X 


-) 


1 1 1 


69 


3 


3X 




112 


67 


3 


39 




1 10 


65 


3 


40 


■) 


109 


64 




4 1 


-> 


113 


65 


- 


43 




112 


63 


3 


-14 




125 


68 


3 


5 2 


-> 






Middle alternative projections 






130 


70 


1 
.1 






1 '^'S 


71 


3 


59 


-» 


134 


71 


3 


58 


-» 


134 


72 


3 


57 


t 


135 


72 


3 


57 


1 


135 


73 


3 


56 


1 


135 


73 


3 


5o 




136 


74 


3 


56 




136 


74 


3 


56 




137 


75 


3 


56 




138 


76 


3 


56 




138 


77 


3 










Low alternative projections 






126 


68 


j\ 




2 


128 


68 


3 


55 


2 


128 


68 


3 


55 


2 


127 


68 


3 


54 




125 


67 


3 


< 1 


-> 


125 


67 


3 




t 


124 


67 


3 


j_ 


•> 


124 


67 


3 






124 


67 






T 


125 


68 


3 


^2 


-» 


126 


69 


3 




2 


128 


70 


3 










High alternati\e projections 






1 32 


/ 1 


■\ 


56 


2 




7-; 


3 


59 


2 


139 


73 


3 


60 


3 


139 


74 


3 


59 


3 


140 


75 


3 


59 


3 


140 


76 


3 


58 


3 


140 


76 


3 


58 


3 


141 


77 


3 


58 


3 


142 


77 


4 


58 


3 


143 


78 


4 


58 


3 


144 


IQ 


4 


58 


3 


146 


81 


4 


58 


3 



' Projected. 

NOTE: Projections are based on data through 1990. Because of rounding, 
details may not add to totals. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National C enter for Hducatmn 
Statistics. Fall Enrollment in Colleges and I niversities suncys and 
Integrated Post^^econdarv- Education Data System dPEDS) suneys. 
(This table was prepared June 1992.} 
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Table 22» — First-professional enrollment in private institutioi », by sex and attendance status, with alternative 

projections: 50 states and D.C., tall 1978 to fail 2003 

(In thousands) 



197S . 

\m) . 
i9s: . 

1987 , 
19SX , 
19X9 
1990 



U)92 , 
1993 , 
1994 

1995 , 

1996 , 
1997 
199S 
1999 
2000 
2001 
2002 
2003 



19^2 
1993 
1904 
1W5 
1996 
1997 
1998 
1 

2(UK) 
2001 
2002 
200^ 



1992 
19^3 
1994 
1995 
1996 
1997 

1999 
2000 
2001 
2002 
2003 



Total 



152 
157 
163 
162 
165 
165 
164 
162 
I5S 
15K 
15S 
162 
162 
17X 



1X5 
U'3 
192 
192 
iWl 
193 
193 
194 
194 
195 
197 
200 



17S 
182 
1X3 
ISl 
1X0 
ISO 
174 
179 
179 
ISO 
IXI 
1S2 



IS9 
195 

m 

199 
1^9 
200 
201 
203 
204 
205 
206 
2(17 



Men 



Women 



Full-time 



Piirt-time 



FuII-tlmo 



Part-time 



UK) 


14 


32 


102 


15 


35 


104 


16 


3X 


|0| 


14 


40 


101 


14 


43 


97 


16 


44 


06 


16 


43 




14 


46 


9] 


12 


4X 


SX 


14 


4X 


87 


14 


49 


X7 


14 


52 


X6 


15 


52 




1 f\ 
I n 


n 1 




Middle alternutivc projections 




94 


16 


65 


96 


17 


70 


06 


17 


69 


97 


17 


6X 


97 


17 


67 


OX 


IX 


67 


90 


IX 


66 


100 


IX 


66 


100 


18 


66 


101 


IX 


66 


1(»3 


IX 


66 


1 U4 


1 (I 


(1 / 




Ia)V' altt'riiati\t' projections 




01 


16 


62 


92 


16 


65 


92 


16 


65 


01 


16 


64 


9] 


16 


63 


91 


16 


63 


9] 


16 


62 


9| 


16 


62 


91 


16 


62 


92 


16 


62 


93 


16 


62 


94 


16 


62 




Ili^h alternative projections 




96 


17 


66 


OX 


17 


7t) 


00 


17 


71 


100 


IX 


71 


101 


IX 


70 


102 


IX 


69 


103 


IX 


69 


104 


19 


69 


105 


19 


69 


106 


1^) 


69 


107 


19 


69 


100 


19 


69 



6 
6 
7 
7 
7 
8 
X 
X 
7 
X 
X 
9 
9 
9 



10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 



9 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 



10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
II 
II 
11 
II 
II 
II 
10 



* Projocied. 

NOTF;: Prujot lions arc bused on daia ihroui:li 1900. Becjusc of ri»undinii. 
dLMails nm\ nt>i udd iou>lals. 



SOI RCH: L'.S. Dcpartnicni of RduciUion. NatitMial Ccnier for Etiucaiion 
SiahsiKs. Pall Einrollnieni in Colleties and Universities surveys and 
Intcgraied Posisecondary f-ducation Data System (IPHDS) surveys. 
(This lahle uas prepared June I992j 
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Table 23. — Full-time-equivalent enrollment in all institutions of higher c(luca;ion, by level of student 
and type of institution, with alternative projections: SO States and D.C, tall 1978 to fall 2003 

(In thoLi>i;inds) 



Year 



iy7S ... 
l<)79 ... 

1980 .. 

1981 .. 
1982 

1983 .. 

1984 .. 

1985 .. 

1986 .. 
1987 

1988 .. 

1989 .. 

1990 .. 

1991 * 

1992 .. 

1993 .. 

1994 .. 

1995 . 

1996 ., 

1997 , 

1998 . 

1999 . 
20(K) . 

2001 . 

2002 . 
2(103 . 

1992 . 

1993 . 

1994 . 

1995 . 

1996 . 

1997 . 

1998 . 

1999 . 
200(1 . 
2001 . 
2(102 . 

2003 . 

1992 . 

1993 . 

1994 , 

1995 , 

1996 , 

1997 , 

1998 , 
199g , 
20(K) 
2001 
2002 
2(K)3 



L'nderfiraduatc* 



(iradua(e 



First-pruCcssional 



lotai — 








4->ear 




4 -year 


l'\ car 


4- \ ear 


8.348 


4.906 


2,416 


779 


248 


8,487 


4,989 


2,471 


778 


249 


8.819 


5,109 


2,658 


7'-)0 


263 


9.015 


5.188 


2,765 


801 


262 


9.092 


5.194 


2,S43 


790 


266 


9.166 


5.254 


2,841 


805 


26(. 


8.952 


5.215 


2,659 


814 


26^ 


8.943 


.•^.204 


2,649 


820 


261 


9.064 


5.241 


2,704 


859 


250 


9.230 


5.Vi3 


2,743 


868 


256 


9.467 


5.5 P 


2,800 


892 


256 


9.781 


.^.628 


2,^^67 


922 


265 


9.921 


5.716 


2,988 


955 


261 


10.249 


5.882 


3.045 


1.032 


200 






Middle altc*rnati\c prt)Jections 






10.297 


5.875 


3,05S 


1 .063 


3(0 


10.386 


5.SS0 


3.093 


1,099 


^14 


10.277 


5.785 


3.071 


l,l(J9 


312 


10.465 


5.908 


3,1.^8 


1.107 


312 


10.578 


5.978 


3.179 


1,109 


312 


10,727 


6,079 


3,223 


1,112 


313 


10.934 


6,225 


3.281 


1.1 15 


3 1 3 


1 1.165 


6,387 


3,342 


1.121 


315 


11. 342 


6,519 


3,^87 


1,121 


^15 


1 1,515 


6,648 


3,127 


1,123 


3P 


1 1 ,664 


6,749 


3.462 


1.133 


320 


1 1,780 


6.832 


3,486 


1,130 


32^ 






I .()\\ altornativ <.* project ions 






10,030 


5.726 


2,984 


1 ,029 


29 1 


10,039 


5,697 


2,996 


1,049 


297 


9,919 


5.604 


2.967 


1,051 


297 


10,066 


5.707 


3,020 


1,045 


294 


10,131 


5,751 


3,049 


1,040 


291 


10,231 


5,822 


3,078 


1,040 


291 


10,376 


5,927 


3,123 


1,03"? 


289 


10,554 


6,056 


3,171 


1,(»38 


2X9 


10,703 


6,172 


3,204 


1,0^8 


289 


10,841 


6,277 


3,236 


1,037 


291 


10.952 


6,360 


v258 


1.041 


20^ 


1 1.046 


6.4.^0 


3,275 


1.045 


296 






Hi^h alternative projections 






10.410 


5,937 


3,08s 


1,0"S 


307 


10.532 


5,^*62 


3 133 


1.119 


318 


10.473 


5,8S8 


.^.127 


1,1.^6 


322 


10,733 


6,054 


3,215 


1,141 


323 


10.851 


6, 1 26 


3.257 


1,144 


324 


1 1,042 


6,252 


3.312 


1,153 


325 


1 1,2% 


6,424 


3.3N9 


1,157 


326 


11,538 


6,591 


3,457 


1,162 


328 


11,747 


6,743 


^,508 


1,166 


3.^0 


11,933 


6,880 


3,552 


1,169 


332 


12,073 


6,075 


3,5S5 


1.179 


334 


12,215 


7.072 


3,618 


1.188 


337 



* Projccied 

N ri'": Projections are based on data ihrouj:li lo^M). Betause ot roundmi:, 
details nia\ iu)l atUl \o totals 



SOIRCC: L\S. Departiiieni of Ifdiication. Naiidual (cuter lor lulucation 
Statistics. F-ali liniollmont iii C*o11cl!cs und lUn crsitics survc\s and 
IntCitrated Postsccondar\ HducatKMi O.tia S\sicni (ll'liDSj siir\c>s. 
(This table uas prepared June 1902. » 
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Table 24. — Full-time-equivalent enrollment in public institutions of higher education, by level of student 
and type of institution, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C, fall 1978 to fall 2003 

(In thousands) 



Undergraduate Graduate First-professional 

^'ear Total 

4-ycar 2-\car 4-\car 4-ycar 



1978 


6.279 


.^.375 


2.283 


519 


101 


|g7<) 


6.393 


3,4.^8 


2.333 


519 


103 


1980 


6.642 


3,524 


2.484 


522 


1 13 


1981 


6.781 


3.575 


2.573 


524 


1 10 


19X2 


6.851 


3.597 


2.630 


514 


1 10 


1983 


6.8S1 


3.635 


2.610 


520 


111 


1984 


6.685 


3.605 


2.447 


521 


111 


1985 


6.66S 


3.601 


2.428 


529 


1 10 


1986 


6,77S 


3.629 


2.483 


556 


110 


1987 


6.9 38 


3.731 


2. .54 2 


.557 


108 


1988 


7.097 


3.S27 


2.592 


571 


107 


1989 


7.372 


3.921 


2.752 


587 


112 


1990 


7.498 


3.989 


2.791 


6(.)8 


110 


1991 ' 


7.702 


4.094 


2.826 


659 


123 








Middle alternative projections 






1992 


7.736 


4.089 


2.X40 


679 


128 


1993 


7 7gg 


4.092 


2.871 


703 


133 


1994 


7 722 


4,027 


2.854 


709 


132 


1995 


7.865 


4.1 11 


2.914 


708 


132 


1996 


7.953 


4.160 


2,953 


708 


132 


1997 


8.066 


4.231 


'^,992 


711 


132 


1998 


S22^ 


4.332 


3,(U6 


713 


132 


1999 


K.397 


4.445 


3,103 


716 


133 


2000 


X.528 


4.5.^^6 


3,143 


716 


133 


2001 


8.658 


4.626 


3.180 


718 


\M 


2002 


X.767 


4.696 


3,213 


723 


135 


2003 


S.S52 


4.753 


3,235 


"^28 


136 








Low alternative projections 






1992 


7.537 


3. 9 85 


2.771 


657 


124 


1993 


7.544 


3.965 


2,782 


671 


126 


1994 


7.4.M 


3,900 


2,756 


672 


126 


1995 


7.570 


3.972 


2,805 


668 


125 


1996 


7.f)22 


4.003 


2,831 


665 


123 


1997 


7.697 


4.051 


2,858 


665 


123 


1998 


7.807 


4.124 


2,898 


663 


122 


1999 


^.942 


4.214 


2.942 


664 


122 


2000 


8.054 


4.294 


2,974 


664 


122 


2001 


S.157 


4.367 


3,003 


664 


123 


2002 


K.237 


4.424 


3,023 


666 


124 


2003 


8 W 


4.473 


3,038 


668 


126 








High alter^ati^e projections 






1992 


7.S19 


4.132 


2,868 


689 


1.^0 


1993 


7.908 


4.149 


2,909 


715 


135 


1994 


7.865 


4.098 


2,905 


726 


136 


1995 


8.065 


4.213 


2,986 


730 


136 


1996 


S.l.'^6 


4.263 


3,02^ 


731 


137 


1997 


S..W 


4.351 


3.077 


737 


137 


1998 


8.494 


4.471 


3.147 


739 


1.^7 


1999 


8.677 


4.587 


3,208 


744 


l.'^S 


2000 


8.833 


4.692 


3,257 


745 


l.'^9 


2001 


8.97] 


4.788 


3,296 


747 


140 


2002 


9.074 


4.S.S4 


3,326 


753 


141 


2(K)3 


9.179 


4.921 


.^,357 


758 


143 



'Projeciod. SOl'RCE:: f.S. Deparimeni of [Zducation. National Center for Education 

.Statistic*^. Fall Enrollment in Colleges and L'niversities sur\'cys and 
NOTE: Projectrons arc based on data through 1990. Because of roundinji. Imegrated Postsecondar> Education Data System (IPEDS) sui-veys. 

details ma\ not add to totals. (This tabic svas prepared June 1992. ) 
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Table 25. — Full-time-equivalent enrollment in private institutions of higher education, by level of student 
and type of institution, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C, fall 1978 to fall 2003 

(in thousands) 



Year 



Total 



L'nderpraduate 



4-\car 



2 -year 



(iraduate 



4-vear 



First-professional 
4-vear 



1978 . 

1979 . 

1980 . 

1981 . 

1982 . 

1983 . 

1984 . 

1985 . 

1986 , 

1987 , 

1988 , 
1989 
1990 
1991 



1992 . 

1993 . 
1 994 

1995 . 

1996 . 

1997 . 

1998 , 

1999 , 

2000 , 
2001 
2002 
2003 



1992 . 

1993 . 

1994 . 

1995 . 

1996 . 

1997 . 

1998 . 
I99Q . 
20(K) . 

2001 . 

2002 , 

2003 , 



19^2 . 

1993 . 

1994 . 

1995 . 

1996 . 
19^7 . 

1998 . 

1999 , 

2000 , 

2001 , 

2002 , 
2003 



' Frojccicii. 

NO TH: Frojeciions arc based on data ilirougli 
details may noi add to totals. 



1990. 





1,531 




133 


259 


146 


2,0- ^ 


1,552 




138 


259 


146 


2.1 .7 


1 .585 




174 


268 


150 


2,233 


1,612 




192 


277 


152 


2.241 


1 ,596 




213 


276 


156 


2,285 


1.619 




226 


285 


155 


2.267 


1,610 




212 


293 


152 


2.276 


1,603 




221 


300 


151 


2,286 


1,613 




221 


303 


149 


2,292 


1 ,632 




201 


31! 


148 


2,370 


1 ,690 




209 


321 


149 


2.409 


1 .707 




216 


335 


153 


2.421 


1.727 




197 


347 


151 


2.546 


1,788 




218 


373 


167 






Middle alternative projections 






2.562 


1.786 




218 


384 


174 


2.585 


1.787 




221 


396 


181 


2.556 


1,759 




218 


399 


180 


2.600 


1.797 




224 


399 


180 


2.624 


1,818 




22t 


401 


179 


:.60l 


1,848 




230 


402 


181 


2,712 


1 .893 




235 


403 


181 


2,769 


1.943 




239 


405 


182 


2,813 


1 .982 




2^4 


405 


182 


2,S5X 


2.022 




247 


406 


183 


2.897 


2.053 




249 


410 


185 


2.928 


2,079 




251 


4 1 1 


187 






Lo\s alternative projections 






2,493 


1.741 




213 


372 


167 


2.494 


1,732 




213 


378 


171 


2.464 


1,"03 




210 


379 


172 


2,497 


1.7,^-^ 




215 


377 


170 


2,509 


1.74S 




2i7 


^75 


169 


2,535 


1,771 




220 


375 


169 


2.568 


1 .802 




224 


374 


168 


2,612 


1.842 




228 


374 


168 


2,651 


1.878 




231 


374 


168 


2.685 


1.910 




233 


373 


169 


2.717 


1,936 




236 


375 


170 




1 US'? 




237 


^77 


171 






Wi^h alternative projections 






2.591 


1 .805 




220 


389 


177 


2.624 


1,813 




224 


404 


183 


2.f^n7 


1,7^0 




-)-)-) 


410 


185 


2,668 


1,841 




229 


411 


187 


2,694 


1.863 




232 


412 


187 


2.740 


1,901 




236 


416 


187 


2,800 


1 .953 




242 


417 


188 


2.S63 


2,005 




249 


419 


190 


2.915 


2.051 




252 


421 


191 


2.963 


2,093 




256 


422 


192 


3.(KU) 


2.122 




259 


426 


193 


3.036 


2.151 




261 


430 


194 




SOl'RCH: L 


.S. Dcpanment of Education, National Center for Education 






Statistics. 


Fall Enrollment in Colleges and 


Universities surveys and 


Because of rounding. 




Integrated Postsccondar) Education Data 


S\stem (1PI:DS) surveys. 



(This table was prepared June 1992. 
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Chapter 3 

High School Graduates 



The number ol" high school gradiiales is projected to 
decline from 1990-91 through 1991-92 and then increase 
through 2002-2003. The decrease followed by an increase 
in the number of high school graduates reflects changes 
in the 1 8-year-oid population during the same period (figure 
27). Increases in the number of graduates are expected 
for both public and private schools. 

For high school graduates statistics, the following tab- 
ulations show: (1) the average annual rate of change (in 
percent) for 1977-78 to 1990-91 and the projected growth 
rate for 1990-91 to 2002-2003; and (2) the rates of change 
for 1977-78 to 1984-85 and 1984-85 to 1990-91 and 
the projected growth rates for 1990-91 to 1996-97 and 
1996-97 to 2002-2003. 

Average annual rate of change (in percent) 

Projected 

1977-7S ' 

to 1990-91 
1990-91 to 

20()2-2003 

Total -1.7 1.5 

Puhhc -1.7 1.5 

Privaic -1.5 15 



Average annual rate of change (in percent) 

Projected 

1977-78 1984-85 

to to 199(M;1 1996-97 

19S4-85 1990-91 to to 



1996-97 2002-2003 

Total '1.1 1.5 1.5 

Public 1.1 1.5 1.5 

Private -10 -1.0 1.5 1.5 



Total High School Graduates 

The number of higli school graduates from public and 
private schools decreased from 3,1 million in 1977-78 
to 2.6 million in 1985-X6 (table 26 and figure 28). After 



1985-86, this number increased to 2,8 million in 1987- 
88. Then, it decreased to abc 2.5 million in 1990-91, 
a decrease of 20 percent from 1977-78, or an average 
annual rate of decline of 1,7 percent. Over the projection 
period, the total number of high school graduates is 
expected to remain around 2,5 million in 1991-92, There- 
after, it is projected to rise to 3.0 million by 2002-2003, 
an increase of 20 percent from 1990-91, or an average 
annual growth rate of 1.5 percent. During the projection 
period, the growth rate will be the same in the first half 
of the projection period (1990-91 to 1996-97) as in the 
second half { 1996-97 to 2002-2003), 1.5 percent. 

High School Graduates, by Control of 
Institution 

The number of graduates of public high schools 
decreased from 2,8 million in 1977-78 to 2.4 million 
in 1985-86 (figure 29). Then, it increased to 2,5 million 
in 1987-88 before declining to about 2.3 million in 1990- 
91, a decrease of 20 percent from 1977-78, or an average 
annual rate of decline of 1.7 percent. Over the projection 
period, public high school graduates are projected to 
decrease to 2,2 million in 1991-92. Thereafter, this number 
is expected to increase to 2,7 million by 20()2-2(J03, an 
increase of 20 percent from 1990-91. or an average annual 
growth rate of 1.5 percent. During the projection period, 
the growth rate will be the same in the first half of the 
projection period (1990-91 to 1996-97) as in the second 
half (1996-97 to 2002-2003), 1.5 percent (figure 30). 

The number of graduates of private high schools is 
projected to decrease from 247,000 in 1990-91 to 242,000 
in 1991-92 and then increase to 296,000 by 2002-2003, 
an increase of 20 percent from 1990-91. or an average 
annual growth rate of 1.5 percent. During the projection 
period, the growth rate will be the same in the first half 
of the projection period (1990-91 to 1996-97) as in the 
second half (1996-97 to 2002-2003), 1.5 percent. 
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Figure 27 

18-year-oid population, with projections: 1978 to 2003 
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Figure 28 

High school graduates, with projections: 1977-78 to 2002-2003 
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Figure 29 

High school graduates, by control of institution, 
with projections: 1977-78 to 2002-2003 



(Millions) 
4 —I 



3 — 
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Figure 30 

Average annual rates of change for high school graduates 

(Average annual percent) 
3 — I Projected 




1978-1985 



1985-1991 1991-1997 
School year ending 



1997-2003 



Public 



Pnvate 
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Table 26. — High school graduates, by control of institution, with projections: 
50 States and D.c! 1977-78 to 2002-2003 

(In thousands) 



Year ending 'I {)ta! Public Pri\iitc 



3.127 2.K25 302 

1079 3.101 2.8()i 300 

1980 3.043 2.74K 295 

1951 3.020 2.725 295 

1952 2.995 2.705 290 

1983 2.SX8 2.598 I'K) 

1984 2.767 2.495 272 

1985 2.ft77 2.414 2(i3 

1986 2.643 2..S83 260 

19S7 2.694 2.42^> 265 

1988 2.773 2.5(M) 273 

1989 2.727 2.459 268 

1990 2.586 2.320 266 

1991 ■ 2.5! 1 2.263 247 

Projected 

1992 2.457 2.215 242 

1993 ... 2.480 2.236 244 

1994 2.506 2.25^» 247 

1995 2.601 2.345 256 

1996 2.631 2. 3" 2 259 

1997 2.74S 2.4"S 270 

1998 2.S63 2.5S1 282 

igOO 2.921 2.6 U 287 

20m 2.978 2. 685 2^^3 

2001 3.00<-) 2.713 296 

2002 3.010 2.714 296 

2003 3.011 2." 15 2^)6 



'{■.MinKUc SOI RCI-!: I'.S. Dcpiirimcni ol FiducainMi. Niuionai C enici lor l-ducalion 

Suuislics. Siuii'iiics t>f Pnhhi I^loncnitin mul Smuuhiry SchtH/ls: Com- 
NOTE: Prior lo 19^0-91. i ^cr^ for prr\aic iiii:h ^-cIhu^I graduaies nion Core ol Data sur\o\s-. "Selected Public and Privalc Klcmeniar\ 

were estimateil h\ NCFiS. Hec.uise t)i roundini:. ileiaiK ina\ not adil and Secondars Hducation Staii-^iics.' WC/i'.V /?/^//(7//i. October 23. 1979: 

lotixals. ■■pri\atc Elementars and Secondars Fiducation. 19S3: finroUnient. 



Teachers, and Schools.'* \( i:s fhilUiiu. Decenilx*r 1984; 19X5 Private 
School Sur\e\; * Ke\ Statistics tor Puhlic I:lenientar\ and Secondar\ 
Education: School Year 19S9-W0. ' Eoyly Estunatcv. "Key Statistics 
for Private [£lementar\ and Secondary I-ducalion: School Year 1988- 
8*^)." Early Estimatcw " Key Statistics lor Private Hlemcniary and 
Scconilary Hducation; School \'ear 1989-90.'" f.urh Estimates; '*Kcy 
Statistics for Public and Pri\ate Filementary and Sectnidary Rducation- 
School Year 1 990-91. ' Early EKtimaus and "Public and Private 
Elementary and Secondary Education Statistics: School Year 1991- 
92. ■■ /.'(//■/ \ Esii mates. (This table uas prepared June PHJ2.i 



Chapter 4 

Earned Degrees Conferred 



The historical growth in enrollment of women in institu- 
tions of higher education led to an increase in the number 
of earned degrees conferred. Between 1977-78 and 1990- 
91. the number of degrees awarded to women rose at 
all levels. In contrast, degrees confeiTed on men declined 
at the av .^'iate, master's, and first-professional levels; those 
at the bachelor's and doctor's degree levels showed 
increases over 1977-7S. In 1990-91. women earned the 
majority of associate, bachelor's, and master's degrees, 
and nearly two-fifths of doctor's and first-professional 
degrees. Over the projection period, the number of degrees 
awarded to women will continue to rise at all levels. 
With the exception of doctor's degrees, the number of 
degrees awarded to men will increase over the projection 
period. 

Three alternative projections of earned degrees by level 
and sex were developed. The number of degrees was related 
to college-age populations and higher education enrollment 
by level enrolled and attendance status. 

Associate Degrees 

Between 1977-78 and 1979-80. the number of associate 
degrees decreased from 412.000 to 401,000 and then 
increased to 456,000 in 1982-83. before declining to 
435,000 in 1987-88. Since then, it increased to about 
470.000 in 1990-91 (table 27 and figure 31). Under the 
middle alternative, this number is expected to increase 
to 557.000 by 2002-2003. an increase of 19 percent. Under 
the low and high alternatives, the number of associate 
degrees is projected to range between 527.000 and 576.000 
by 2002-2003. The number of associate degrees awarded 
to men decreased from 205,000 in 1977-78 to 184,000 
in 1979-80, Thereafter, it rose to 207.000 in 1982-83 
and then decreased to 186,000 in 1988-89. before rising 
to about 193.000 in 1990-91 (figuie 32). Under the middle 
alternative, this number is projected to increase to 228,000 
by 2002-2003. an increase of 18 percent. Under the low 
and high alternatives, the number of associate degrees 
awarded to men is expected to range betueen 214,000 
and 237.000 b\ 2002-2003. The number of associate 
degrees awarded to women increased from 208.000 in 
1^77-78 to about 277.000 in 1 9^0-0 U an increase c^f 
33 percent. Under the middle alternati\e, this number is 
projected to increase to 329.000 by 2002-2003, an increase 
of 19 percent. Under the low and high alternatives, the 
number of associate degrees avvardetl to women is projected 
to range between 313,000 and 339.000 by 2002 2003. 



Bachelor's Degrees 

The number of bachelor's degrees rose from 921,000 
in 1977-78 to about 1,084,000 in 1990-91, an increase 
of 18 percent (table 28 and figure 33). Under the middle 
alternative, this number is expected to rise to 1,303.000 
by 2002-2003, an increase of 20 percent. Under the low 
and high alternatives, the number of bachelor's degrees 
is projected to range between 1,224,000 and 1,351.000. 
The number of bachelor's degrees awarded to men declined 
from 487,000 in 1977-78 to 470,000 in 1980-81, Then, 
this number increased to 486,000 in 1985-86 and declined 
for two more years, before rising to about 498,000 in 
1990-91 (figure 34), Under the middle alternative, this 
number is expected to increase to 607,000 by 2002-2003, 
an increase of 22 percent. Under the low and high alter- 
natives, the number of bachelor's degrees awarded to men 
is projected to range between 559,000 and 629,000 by 
2002-2003. The number of bachelor's degrees awarded 
to women increased from 434,000 in 1977-78 to about 
586.000 in 1990-91. an i.icrease of 35 percent. Under 
the middle alternative, this number is expected to increase 
to 696.()(.)0 by 2002-2003. an increase of 19 percent. Under 
the low and high alternatives, the number of bachelor's 
degrees avsarded to women is projected to range between 
665,000 and 722,000 by 2002-2003. 

Master's Degrees 

The number of master's degrees decreased from 312,000 
in 1977-78 to 284.000 in 1983-84, before rising to about 
337.000 in 1990-91. an increase of 19 percent from 1983- 
84 (table 29 and figure 35). Under the middle alternative, 
this number is expected to increase to 365.000 by 2002- 
2003. an increase of 8 percent. Under the low and high 
alternatives, the number of master's degrees is projected 
to range between 325.000 and 387.000 b\' 2002-2003. 
The number of mastei 's degrees awarded to men decreased 
from 161.000 in 1977-78 to 141,000 in 1986-87, Then, 
it increased to about 157.000 in 1990-91 (figure 36). Under 
the middle allemative. this number is projected to increase 
\o 179.000 in 2002-2003. an increase of 14 percent. Under 
the low and high alternatives, the number of master's 
degrees awarded to men is projected to range between 
149.000 and 1 Ml. ()()() by 2002-2003. The number of mas- 
ter's degrees awaided to women decreased from 150.0(K) 
in 1977 78 io 141.000 in 1983-84. Since then, it increased 
to about 18().0(K) in 1^90 91, L/nder the middle alternative. 
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this number is expected to increase to 186.()()0 by 2002- 
2003, an increase of 3 percent. Under the low and high 
alternatives, tiie number of master's degrees awarded to 
women is projected to range between 176.000 and 1 %,()()() 
by 2002-2003, 

Doctor's Degrees 

The number of doctor's degrees increased from 32,100 
in 1977-78 to about 40,000 ^in 1990-91, an increase of 
24 percent (table 30 and figure 37). Under the middle 
altemative, this number is expected to increase to 41,800. 
an increase of 4 percent. Under the low and high alter- 
natives, the number of doctor's degrees is projected to 
range between 37,100 and 43.700 \v 2002-2003. The 
number of doctor's degrees awarded to men decreased 
from 23,700 in 1977-78 to 21.700 in 1984-85. Since 
then, it increased to about 25,000 in 1990-91. Under the 
middle alternative, this number is expected to fall to 21 .700 
by 2002-2003. a decrease of 13 percent (figure 38). Under 
the low and high allematives, the number of doctor's 
degrees awarded to men is projected to range between 
17J0O and 23.400 b\ 2002-2003. The number of degrees 
awarded to women rose from 8.500 in 1977-78 to about 
15,000 in 1990-91. an increase of 77 percent. Over the 
projection period, this pattern is expected to continue. 
Under the middle altemati\e. the number of doctor's 
degrees awarded to women is projected to climb to 20.100 
by 2002-2003. an increase of 34 percent. Under the low 
and high alternatives, the number of doctor's degrees 
awarded to women is prc\jected to range between 20,000 
and 20.300 by 2002-2003. The share of doctor's degrees 
awarded to women, which was 26 percent in 1977-78 



and 38 percent in 1990-91. is projected to climb to 48 
percent by 2002-2003. 

First-Professional Degrees 

The number of first-professional degrees awarded rose 
from 66,600 in 1977-78 to 75,100 in 1984-85. Since 
then, it decreased to 70.700 in 1987-88, followed by an 
increase to about 73,000 in 1990-91 (table 31 and figure 
39), Under the middle alternative, this number is expected 
to be 88,000 by 2002-2003, an increase of 21 percent. 
Under the low and high alternatives, the number of first- 
professional degrees is projected to range between 79,900 
and 92,600 by 2002-2003. The number of first-professional 
degrees awarded to men decreased from 52,300 in 1977- 
78 to about 45.000 in 1990-91, a decrease of 14 percent 
(figure 40). Under the middle alternative, this number is 
projected to increase to 52,200 by 2002-2003. an increase 
of 16 percent. Under the low and high alternatives, the 
number of first-professional degrees awarded to men is 
projected to range between 46.700 and 54.900 by 2002- 
2003. The number of first-professional degrees awarded 
to women increased from 14.300 in 1977-78 to about 
28.000 in 1990-91. an increase of 96 percent. Under the 
middle alternative, this number is expected to increase 
to 35.800 by 2002-2003. an increase of 28 percent. Under 
the low and high alternatives, the number of first-profes- 
sional degrees awarded to women is projected to range 
between 33,200 and 37.700 by 2002-2003. The women's 
proportion of first-professional degrees rose from 21 per- 
cent in 1977-78 to 38 percent in 1990-91. By 2002- 
2003. this proportion is expected to be 41 percent. 
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Figure 31 

Associate degrees, with alternative projections: 1977-78 to 2002-2003 
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Figure 32 

Associate degrees, by sex of recipient, 
with middle alternative projections: 1977-78 to 2002-2003 
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Figure 33 

Bachelor's degrees, with alternative projections: 1977-78 to 2002-2003 
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Figure 34 

Bachelor's degrees, by sex of recipient, 
with middle alternative projections: 1977-78 to 2002-2003 
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Figure 35 

Master's degrees, with alternative projections: 
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Figure 36 

Master's degrees, by sex of recipient, 
with middle alternative projections 
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Figure 37 

Doctor's degrees, with alternative projections: 
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Figure 38 

Doctor's degrees, by sex of recipient, 
with middle alternative projections; 1977-78 to 2002-2003 
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Figure 39 

First-professional degrees, with alternative projections: 1977-78 to 2002-2003 
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Figure 40 

First-professional degrees, by sex of recipient, 
with middle alternative projections: 1977-78 to 2002-2003 
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Table 27. — Associate degrees, by sex of recipient, with alternative projections: 
50 States and D.C., 1977-78 to 2002-2003 



Year ending Total \ten Women 



1^)7S 412. 24f) 2(>4.71X 207.52X 

1^7^ 402.702 192.00] 210.^11 

l^^SO 4(K)>)10 183.7.r 217.17.^ 

19K1 416. .^77 1XX.6^S 227.739 

1982 134.515 196.9.V^ 237.57h 

19S3 456.441 207J41 249.300 

1984 452.416 202.762 249.654 

1985 454.712 202.932 251.7X0 

1986 446.047 196.166 240.881 

19S7 437.137 191.525 245.612 

1988 435.085 190.047 245.038 

1989 436.764 186.316 250.44S 

1990 454.679 101.072 263.607 

1991 • 470.000 193.000 277.0(K) 

Middle alternative projections 

1992 4XO.0(,K) 202.0CK) 27S.U00 

1993 490.000 203.000 287.(KX) 

1994 492.0{K) 201.(K)0 291. OCX) 

1995 497 .OCK) 200.000 297.()(K) 

1996 489.000 197.{K}0 292.0(H) 

1997 5(J2.0(K) 2()2.(K)() 3(K).0(K) 

1998 510.(KU) 206.(X1() 304.000 

1999 517.000 209.000 .^08.000 

20(H) 52X.0CK) 214.(K)0 314.000 

2001 54().()(K) 220.000 320.000 

2002 548.000 224.000 324.000 

2003 55"? .(K)0 228.000 320.0(K» 

l.ow alternative projections 

1992 480.000 2()2.(K)0 2*^8.(KK) 

1993 4X1. ()(H) 201.000 280.0(K) 

1994 479.000 197.(H10 282.000 

1995 481.000 195.000 286.000 

1996 474.()(H) 1^^2,000 282,0(K) 

1997 485,(X)0 195.(K)0 290.000 

1998 491.000 198.000 293.000 

1999 496.000 200.000 296.()(H) 

2(X)0 505.000 204.0(K) .^01. 0(H) 

2001 514.(X)0 20S.(XH) .^06.0(X) 

2(X)2 521.000 21 1.000 3I0.0(K) 

2(X)3 527.0(X) 214.(K)0 313.0(K) 

Hijjh alternative projections 

1902 480.000 202.0(X) 278.000 

1993 492.0fH) 204.000 288.0(H) 

1994 496.000 203.(HK) 293.0(H) 

1995 503.000 203.000 300.000 

1996 49S.0(X) 200.000 298.0(H) 

1997 513.0(K) 207.000 .^06.000 

l9i)S 521.000 211.(X)0 310.000 

1990 5.^0-0(K) 215.000 315.000 

2000 544.000 222.(H)0 322.0(K) 

2001 556.000 227.{M)0 320.()f>0 

2002 566.0(X) 232.(H)() 334.()(K) 

2003 576.000 237.000 339.000 



'Esiiniatc. SOURCE: U.S. Dcpartmciil o\' Fiducation. National Center tor Educati<ni 

Statistics. " Degrees and Other I'oriiial .Av.arJs Coiiferrcd" sLirse\: 
NOT P.: Pro jeei ions are based »>n tlatu throiiiih 10Wt)_tM Beta use ot lntei!iateil Posisecondars [ulucati(^n Data S>stem (IPI-D.S). "'Cnniple- 

rcMindini;. details ma\ not add t(M(nals. tions** sur\ey: and "National Higher P.dueation Statistics: l all 1991.** 

l:tifl\ l:s(ifnaics < This table u as prepared June 1992 i 
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Table 28. — Bachelor's degrees, by sex of recipient, with alternative projections: 
50 States and b.C, 1977-78 to 2002-2003 



. 


^■ear cndin« 


•■ 




lotal 


.Men 


\V omen 








1 .:()4 


4X7.^47 
477.344 


433.857 
44 4. ( )46 








9:y.4i7 


473.61 1 


455.806 








9^5.140 


469.SX3 


465.257 


Ii)K2 .. . 








47.^.364 


479,6.34 








479,140 


490.370 








974.309 


4S2.319 


491.990 








979.477 


4S2.52S 


496.949 








9S7.S23 


4S5.923 


.501.900 








991.339 


4XO.X54 


510,485 








994.K:9 


477.203 


517.626 


19X9 ... 






1.018.755 


483.346 


535,409 


I WO .. 
l^gi * 






1 .049.657 
l.()H4.()00 


491.488 
498.000 


558,169 
5S6.0{!0 








Middle alternative projections 




iw: . 






l.i 05.000 


509.000 


596 000 








1.131.000 


520.000 


6 1 1 .000 








1.166.000 


5.39.000 


627,()(M) 








1.166.0(K} 


535.000 


631,000 








1.170.(»00 


532.000 


638.000 








! .146.000 


524.(X}0 


622,(KK) 








1 .173.000 


538.000 


6.35.000 








1.1 86.000 


547.000 


6.^9.000 








1.2()S.000 


559.000 


649.000 








1 .239.000 


574.000 


665.0(K) 








l.:75.(KK} 


594.000 


681.000 


:iKH 






1 .303.000 


607.000 


696.000 










Low alternative projections 




UK): .... 
1 w 






1.103.000 


507.000 


596.000 






1.129.000 


518.000 


61 1.000 








1.140.000 


527.000 


6 13.0(K) 








1.1^2.000 


519.0( }() 


6 1 3,000 








1.12S.0(K) 


512.000 


616.0(K) 








1.106.000 


5()0.(K)0 


606.000 








1.1.^(UK)() 


510.(K)0 


620.(K)0 








1.1 "^S.OOO 


515.000 


623.0(K) 








1.151.000 


522.000 


629,000 








1.171.(KK) 


532.000 


639.000 








1 199.000 


547.000 


652.000 








1.224.()(K) 


559.(K}0 


665.000 










HiRh alternative projections 










1 105.0(M) 


509,000 


596.000 








l.n2.00() 


521.000 


6l 1 .0(K) 








1.175.0(K) 


.S4 3,000 


632.000 








1 1 X() 0(K) 

1*1 t ^\ f\ f\ * 


541 .000 


639.00(1 








l.KSS.OOO 


2,000 


O46.000 








1.16S.O0O 


533.000 


(>35, 000 








1.204.000 


5.S4.000 


650,000 








1.21S.0OO 


562. (K)0 


6.'^6.000 








1 24V00n 


577.000 


(>66.000 








1 2K0.OOO 


595.000 


685,000 








1 MS.O(K) 


61 ^.000 


705.(}00 








l.V'^l.O(K) 


629.(KK) 


7:2.000 



' l-.slinialo 

NOT!-: ProjCLiions arc hasod on daUi ihiDUiili 199f»-iM. Ik'cau^o o\ 
rotinilim:. ilctaiK ina\ »uii aild lo iniaK. 



.SOl'RCE: L'.S. IX'parimcnt of f-ducaiion. Natitiiial Center for Hducation 
Slali'.tiCN. 'Degrees and Oilier T'ornial .Awards Coiifcrrecr' sur\e>; 
Integrated Posisi!condar> Hducation Data System (IPEDSK ' Coniple- 
linns*' sur\c\: and ' National Higher Educaiioii Siaii sties: Fall 1991/" 
/•.«;/ A I'siininu s. ( This table uas prepared June 1992.) 
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Table 29. — Master's degrees, h} sex of recipient, with ai(ernati\e projections: 
50 Slates and D.C., 1977-78 to 2002-2003 



\ ear endiiiji 


1 otal 


Men 


W omen 


1 V! 


.MI .("i^i^ 


I A 1 T 1 

1 ri 1 . J 1 - 


1 .">{). 4(}S 


1 Oltl 


. . . ^( M .( )7W 


1 s I 1'>l\ 

I »() 


1 47.70^^ 


1 OVfl 




1 S( 1 74^.) 




1 osj 1 




1 47,04 


1 4o.OvO 






14 5 5 .^2 


1 50.014 


l^S.^ 


2S<>.g2l 


144.ri^7 


145.224 





2S4.2^^ 




140.66S 


U)S5 


2Sf).25l 


I43.3*H1 


142.8()I 


h)S() 


2SS.5f)'' 


14 V.^O*'^ 


1 45.05*^ 


hJX7 




14] 


14SJi)4 


U)SS 


.... 2')^'..^"^ 


14.^. Id3 


1 54. 154 






14^.3.^4 


161.267 


1 *^^X) 


'O^.S44 


I5."\(i43 


170.201 




^.>".fUK) 


1 .^7.00(1 


liSO.OdO 






Mukilc alicnuinvc projociions 




1 ^^^^2 


... ''44.(H)0 


I (l.T S i\ H J 


I ?s 1 .Odd 


1 Oil 3 

|V*I.T 


^4"^. {1(1(1 




1 x.^.ood 


1 ^J'-U 


v^O.ddd 


Ih2.d00 


itSx.ddd 


1<K)5 


.^54.(HK1 


166. Odd 


IKX.UOd 


P)% 


> 54 .0(10 


i(i(v(KHl 


1XX.0(K1 


IW 


v^O.Odd 


KvvdOd 


1 X7.0(K1 


I9^^X 


'od.ddd 


Ui 3. (1(1(1 


1 X7.d(l(l 





.v^ 1 .ddd 


Ko.dOd 


1 X6.{ i( K 1 


2(KiO 


V'^vOdd 


l(i7.(ld() 


1 X6.0d(l 


2001 


.v'^s.odd 


173.ddO 


1 S5.00(l 


2002 


'^(^I.ddd 


1 "^5.00(1 


1 X6.000 


2(1(13 


Odd 


i "^J.OdO 


1X6. (K)0 






Lou alternative prnjcciiotis 




I W^J2 


. . . ^ ^'^ Odd 


Ki > . Odd 


1 ,'6.(1(1(1 




" ^_.( '( Id 


1 .*^3 .dd( I 


i /*j.Od() 


iw 


3^2.0(1(1 


1 5.^.dOn 


i 7<^).(ldO 


l*-m5 


Vddd 


154.00(1 


17^).(1(10 





^^{i.odd 


152.0(10 


17X.0(K) 


]^)^r 


^24 .Odd 


Mfi.ddd 


1 7X.0(Kl 


l*-)^)S 


... .^2 1 .( ic^l 


14.^.(H Id 


1 7s.(idd 





^2ddd() 


142.000 


1 7S.00(l 


200(1 


... > 1 s.odd 


141 .00(5 


1 77.000 


2001 


}\ <?.()()d 


U.VdOd 


1 76.00(1 


''{UP 


^2.\('dd 


147.00(1 


1 76.000 


20f>.^ 


^2.*^. Odd 


140.d(l(l 


1 "^6.000 






Ihiih altcriKiiive piojcciions 




1 W2 


M(v( K )d 


1 f'^.^.()(ld 


I \J I ( U U \ 

1 K.S.dOU 




.v"^ 1 .( idd 


1 ? t u \t \ 
\ uS .\ n i\ I 




IW 


^^'-Mtdd 


1{)K .ddd 


\^)\ .fK)d 


IW 


.id7.(«Hl 


173.(Kld 


l^W.Odd 





"^^OOOd 


174.00(1 


1<>5.0()(1 


iw 


.'^dJHKi 




1^6.00(1 


l^NX 


. . .^-j. 0(1(1 


175.(10(1 


1%.00(1 


IWJ 


;'^5.0dO 


17.S.doo 


1^)7.00(1 


200(1 


r6 0d(l 


ISO.OOd 


i'-Ki. 0(1(1 


2001 


^^JS(Hld 


1S3.00() 


1^^5.000 


2(102 


^s.^Odd 


lS7.00d 


i%.000 


20(1? 


"^S'^Odd 


i^n.(Kid 


i«)6.00O 



'Estimate. SOI Ri'V.: I .S. Dcpa(inicnt o\ Eiluv-adon. National Center fur Hducation 

Statisiifs. 'Deiirees and Other Formal .Auards Conferred" survey: 
NOTIi: Preelections are haseil on data ihrouiili I'J'^'O Hv\aiise ot Integrated Postseeondar\ Hducation Data Sssteni rlPEDSi. "Complo* 

roundmi!. details nia\ not add to totals tions" snrvc\: and "National Higher Education Statistics: Fall 1991.'' 

/ ,ir}\ /.U'niaic'y. (This utble vsas prepared June UN2.) 
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Table 30. 



Year ending 



-Doctor's degrees, by sex of recipient, with alternative projections: 
50 States and 1977-78 to 2002-2003 



Total 



Men 



Women 



. 

19X0 . 

1981 , 

1982 , 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 



1992 
1993 
1994 
1995 
1996 
1997 
1998 
1999 
20fK) 
2001 
2002 
2003 



!992 . 

1493 , 

1994 , 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

20(K) 

2001 

2002 

2003 



1992 
1993 
1994 
1995 
1996 
1997 
199S 
1999 
20(K) 
20(H 
2002 
2003 



32.131 
32.730 
32.615 
32.958 
32.707 
32.775 
33.209 
32.9^3 
33.653 
34.120 
34.870 
35.720 
38.238 
40.000 



39.800 
40.500 
40.900 
40.900 
41.100 
41.300 
41.400 
41.900 
41.600 
41.f)0() 
41.700 
41.800 



38.700 
.^9.100 
39.000 
38,ftOO 
38.200 
38.000 
37.700 
37,500 
37.400 
37.000 
37,000 
37,100 



40.400 
41.400 

4 1 .m 

42.100 
42,500 
42,900 
43.200 
43.200 
43.300 
43,200 
43.600 
43.700 



23.658 
23,541 
22,943 
22,711 
22,224 
21,902 
22.064 
21,7(K) 
21,819 
22,099 
22.615 
22,648 
24.371 
25.(M)0 

Middle alternative projections 

24,5(K) 
24,800 
24,700 
24,200 
23.900 
23.7a) 
23,400 
23.4(K) 
22.700 
22.300 
22,0CH) 
21.700 

Low alternative projections 

23.5(KJ 
23.400 
22.9{X) 
22.000 
21.200 
20.600 
19,800 
19,200 
18.7(K) 
17.900 
17,400 
17.100 

Hi^h alternative projection.s 

25.100 
25.600 
25,600 
25.3(K) 
25,200 
25.200 
25,000 
24.600 
24,300 
23.800 
23.8(K) 
23.4(K) 



8.473 
9JS9 
9,67:! 
10,247 
10,483 
10.873 
I 1,145 
1 1.24.^ 
1 l.S.M 
12,021 
12,255 
13.072 
13.867 
15.000 



15,.MH) 
15.700 
16,2(X) 
16,700 
17,20{I 
17,6(K) 
18.000 
18,.>(K1 
18,900 
19,300 
19,7(K) 
20.100 



15,2(K) 
15.700 
16.100 
16.600 
17,0(K) 
17,400 
17,900 
18,300 
18,7(X} 
19,1(K) 
19.600 
20,0(X) 



15.300 
15,800 
16,300 
16.800 
17.3(K) 
17.7(K) 
1 8,200 
18.600 
19.000 
19,400 
19,800 
20,3(K) 



* EMimatc. 

NOTE. ProiLvlion'- arc ba'.cd on data 
rounduiji. detaiK ma\ not add \o loiaK. 



(hnnigli 1990-91 Because ot 



SOI RCE: U.S. Department of Educatic . National Center lor Education 
Statistics. 'Degrees and Other Foni. d .Awards Conferred" >urvey; 
(ntcuraied Poslsecondar\' Education Data System tIPEDS). "Comple- 
tions" survey; ajul ''National Higher Education Statistics: Fall 1991.'* 
fuJi ly Estimates. (This table was prepared June 1992. ) 
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Table 31. — First-professional degrees, by sex of recipient, with alternative projections: 
50 States and D.C., 1977-78 to 2002-2003 



Year ending Total Men Women 



1978 66.581 52,270 14.311 

1V79 68.848 52.652 16,196 

1980 70.131 52.716 17415 

1981 71,956 52.792 19.164 

1982 72.032 52.223 19,809 

1983 73,136 51,310 21.826 

1984 74,407 51,334 23.073 

1985 75.063 50.455 24,608 

1986 73,9U) 49.261 24,649 

1987 72.750 47.460 25,290 

1988 70.735 45.484 25.251 

1989 70,856 45.046 25.810 

1990 70.980 44,002 26,978 

1991 * 73.000 45,000 28,000 

Middle alternative projections 

1992 77.000 45.000 32.000 

1993 81,000 46.700 34,300 

1994 84.600 48,000 36.600 

1995 85.700 49.100 36.600 

1996 85.200 49.100 36.100 

1997 85.700 49,800 35.900 

1998 85.400 49.800 35,600 

1999 86.200 50,400 35,800 

2000 86.600 50.800 35.800 

2001 87.300 51.500 35,800 

2CK)2 87.300 51.500 .^5,800 

20v^ 88.000 52.200 35.800 

Low alternative projections 

1992 76,200 45.000 31.200 

1993 79.000 46,000 33.000 

1994 80.600 46,300 34..300 

1995 81.000 46.7(X) 34.300 

1996 80.500 46.700 33.800 

1997 80.100 4v^,300 33.800 

1998 79.800 46.000 33.800 

1999 79.200 46.000 33,200 

20(W 79.200 46.000 33,2m 

2001 ;9,200 46.(X)0 33,200 

2002 79.200 46.000 33,2{K) 

2(K)3 79,900 46,700 ^XM) 

High alternative projections 

1992 77.200 45.000 32,200 

1993 82.500 47.700 34,8(K) 

1994 85.700 49,100 36,600 

1995 88.100 50.4fK) 37,700 

1996 88,200 50800 37,400 

1997 89.200 31.500 37,700 

199S 89,300 52.200 37,100 

1999 90.000 52,900 37,100 

20a) 90.900 53.200 37.7(H) 

2(K)1 91,600 53,900 37.7(K) 

2002 91,900 54,200 3''. /Of) 

2003 92.600 54,900 37,7a/ 



* Hsiimatc. SOURCE: U.S. Departmcni of Education, National Center for Education 

Statistics, ** Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred" sur\'ey: 
NOTE: Projections are based on data through 1990-91. Because of Integrated Postsecondar\' Education Data System (IPEDS), ' Comple- 

rounding, details ma> not add to totals. tions" survey; and **National Higlier Education Statistics: Fall 1991," 

Early Estimates. (This table was prepared June 1992.) 



Chapter 5 



Classroom Teachers 



Between 1991 and 2003. the number ol' classroom teach- 
ers in elementary and secondarv schools is projected to 
rise, primarily due to the increase in school enrollment 
during this period. Increases are expected in the numbers 
of both elementary and secondary teachers, although the 
number of secondary teachers will increase at a faster 
rate than the number of elementary teachers. The numbers 
of public and private teachers will grow at similar rates. 

Three altemati\'e projections of the numbers of classroom 
teachers were developed to indicate a range of possible 
outcomes. These alternatives are based on different assump- 
tions about the growth paths for two of the key variables 
in the teacher model — disposable personal income per cap- 
ita and education re\enue receipts from stale sources per 
capita. Under the middle alternative, disposable personal 
income per capita is projected to increase b\ 17 percent 
between 1991 and 2003. while education revenue receipts 
from state sources per capita will rise by 30 percent during 
this period. The low alternative assumes that disposable 
personal income per capita and education revenue receipts 
from state sources per capita will increase b\ 16 percent 
and 8 percent, respectively. The high alternati\e assumes 
thut disposable personal income per capita and education 
revenue receipts from state sources per capita will increase 
by 19 percent and 46 percent, respectively. The third vari- 
able in the teacher model, enrollment by organizational 
le\ el, is the same for all three alternatives. 

For classroom teachers, the following tabulations show : 
(1) the average annual rate of change (in percent) for 
1978-91 and the three alteniati\e projecie. rates of change 
for 1991-2003: and (2) the rates of cl ige for 1978- 
S5 and 19X5-91 and the middle alternati'' projected rales 
of change for 1991-97 and 1997-2003. 
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Average annual rate of change (in percent) 
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E^Iementary and Secondary School 
Teachers 

The number of classroom teachers in elementar\ and 
secondary schools decreased from 2.48 million in 197S 
to 2.44 million in 1981. a decrease of 2 percent (table 
32 and figure 4 1 ). Tiiereafier, this number increased steadiK 
to about 2.79 million in 1991. an increase of 14 percent. 
L nder the middle alternative, the number of classroom 
teachers is projected to increase to 3.35 million by the 
year 2003, increasing at an annual rate of 1.5 percent, 
for a 20-perccnt increase over the projection period. The 
growth rate will be higher in the first half of the projection 
period ( 1991-97} than in the second half (1997-2003), 
1.8 percent per year versus 1,3 percent (figure -12). Under 
the low and high allernatives, the number of classroom 
teachers is projected to range between 3,25 million and 
3.44 million by the \ear 2003, For the low altemati\e. 
this will be an a\erage annaal growth rate of 1.3 percent, 
r-or the high alternative, this will be a growth rate of 
1 .8 percent. 

Classroom Teachers, by Organizational 
Level 

While elemeniary enrollment decreased from 1^^7S to 
19X3. the number of elenientaiy teachers rose slightls. 
froiti 1.3S million in I97S to 1.43 million in 19S3 (figure 
43). Then, the number continued to increase to about 1.70 
million in 1991. an increase of 24 percent from 1978. 
Under the middle alternative, the number of elementar\ 
icachers is projected to increase to 1.97 million by 2003, 
an increase of 16 percent from 1991; this increase represents 
an a\'eiage annual growth rate of 1,2 percent. During the 
projection period, the growth rate in the 1991-97 period 
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will be 1.4 percent, while ilie growth rale in ihe 1997- 
2003 period will be 1.1 percent (figure 44). Under the 
low and high alternatives, elementary teachers are projected 
to range between 1.90 million and 2.03 million by the 
year 2003. Tor the low alternative, this will be an axerage 
annual growth rate of 0.9 percent. For the high alternative, 
this will be a growth rate of 1 .4 percent. 

The number of secondary classroom teachers decreased 
from 1.10 million in 197X to 1.04 million in 19SI. Then, 
the number of secondary classroom teachers increased to 
about 1.08 million in 1991, an increase of 4 percent from 
1981. However, secondary enrollment decreased by II 
percent between 1981 and 1991. Under the middle alter- 
native, the number of secondary teachers is projected to 
increase from ! .08 million in 1^)91 to 1.38 million by 
the year 2003, resulting in an increase of 28 percent. 
This increase will represent an average annual growth 
rale of 2.0 percent over the projection period. During 
the projection period, the grow th rate in the 1991->97 period 
will be 2.6 percent, while the growth rate in the I997-> 
2003 period will be 1.5 percent. Under the low and high 
alternatives, secondary teachers are projected to range 
between 1.35 in ill ion and 1.41 million by the year 2003. 
For the low alternative, this will be an average annual 
growth rate of 1.8 percent. For the high altemati\'e, this 
will be a grow th rate of 2.2 percent. 

Classroom Teachers, by Control of 
School 

The number of classroom teat'hers in public elementary 
and secondary schools decreased from 2.21 million in 
1978 to 2.13 million in 1981. Then, the number of public 
school teachers increased to about 2.43 million in 1991. 
an increase of 14 percent from 1981 (figure 45). I'nder 
the middle alternative, the number of public school teachers 
is projc ♦ed to increase to 2.93 million by the year 2003, 
resulting in an increase of 20 peicent from 1^91. This 
increase will represent an average annual growth rate of 

1.6 percent. During the projection ) eriod, the growth rate 
in the 1991-97 period will be 1.9 percent, w hile the grow th 
rate in the 1997-2003 period will be 1.3 percent (figure 
46). Under the low and high alternatives, public school 
teachers are projected to range betv\een 2.84 million and 
3.00 million by the year 2003. For the low alternative, 
this will be an average annual growth rate of 1.2 percent. 
For the high alternative, this will be a growth rate of 

1.7 percent. 

The number of classroom teachers in private elementary 
and secondary schools was about 35.\0{)0 in 1991. This 
number is projected U) increase to 422.000 by the year 
2003, an increase ol 19 percent from 1991. This increase 
will represent an a\erage annual growth ratct^f 1.3 percent. 
During the projection period, the growth rate in the 1991- 
97 period will he 1.7 percent, while the iiiowth rate in 
the 1997~2(K)3 period will be 1.2 percent. Under the low 



and high alternatives, private school teachers are projected 
to range between 409,000 and 434,000 by the year 2003. 
For the low alternative, this will be an average annual 
growth rate of 1.2 percent. For the high alternative, this 
will be a grc.wth rate of 1.7 percent. 

Pupil-Teacher Ratios 

A broad relationship between pupils and teachers can 
be described by the pupil-teacher ratio. The pupil-teacher 
ratios were computed based on elementary and secondary' 
enrollment by organizational level and the number of class- 
room teacher*-' by organizational level. 

The pupil-teacher ratio in elementary school decreased 
from 20.9 in 1978 to 18.4 in 1989 (table 33 and figure 
47). Then, the pupil-teacher ratio increased to about 18.5 
in 1991. Under die middle alternative, this ratio is projected 
to continue to increase to 19.0 in 1992. before declining 
to 17.7 by the year 2003. Under the low and high alter- 
natives, the pupil-teacher ratio in elementary schools is 
expected to range between 17.2 and 18.3 by the year 
2003. 

For public elementary schools, under the middle alter- 
native, the pupil-teacher ratio is projected to increase from 
18.9 in 1991 to \9.5 in 1992 and then decline to 18.1 
by the year 2003 {figure 48). Under the low- and high 
alternatives, the pupil-teacher ratio in public elementary 
schools is projected to range between 17.6 <md 18.7 by 
the year 2003. For private elementar\ schools, under the 
middle alternative, the pupil-teacher ratio is projected to 
increase froin 16.0 in 1991 to 16.6 in 1992 and then 
decline to 15.5 by the year 2003. Under the low and 
high alternatives, the pupil-teacher ratio in private 
elementary schtKils is expected to range between 15.1 and 
16.1 V the sear 2003. 

For secondary schools, the pupil-teacher ratio decreased 
from 17.1 in 1978 to 14.3 in 1990. Then, it increased 
to about 14.4 in 1991. Imder the middle alternative, this 
ratio is projected to fall slightly to 14.1 by the year 2003. 
Under the low and high alternatives, the pupil teacher 
ratio in secondary schools is projected to range between 
13.8 and 14.4b\ the year 2003. 

For public secondary- schools, under the middle alter- 
native, the pupil-teacher ratio is projected to decrease from 
14.7 in 1991 to 14.6 in 1992 and then increase to 14.7 
and remain there through 1997, before falling to 14.4 
by the year 2003. Under the low and high alternatives, 
the pupil-teacher ratio in public secondary schools is 
expected to range between 14.1 and 14,7 by the year 
2003. For private seawlary schools, under the middle 
alternative, the pupil-teacher ratio is prtijected to decline 
from 11. 1 in 1991 to ll.f) in 1993 and then increase 
t(^ 11.2 in 1998, before falling to 10.9 by the year 2m3. 
Under the low and hig!.- alternatives, the pupil-teacher 
ratio iti j")ri\atc secondary schools is projected to range 
between 10.6 and 11.1 by the year 2003. 
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Although private schoui ciassroom teachers represenied 
13 percent of total classroom teachers in 1991, private 
school enrollment \va * I percent oi* total enrullmeni. This 
indicates that private sclKH)is have more teachers lor a 



given number of students than do public schools; that 
is, private school pupil-teacher ratios are smaller than public 
school pupil-teacher ratios. 
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Figure 41 

Elementary and secondary classroom teachers, 
with uiternative projections: Fall 1978 to fail 2003 
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Average annual growth rates for classroom teachers 
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Figure 43 

Elementary and secondary classroom teachers, by organizational level, 
with middle alternative projections: Fall 1978 to fall 2003 
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Figure 44 

Average annual rates of change for classroom teachers, by organizational level 

(Average annual percent) 
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Figure 45 

Elementary and secondary classroom teachers, by control of institution, 
with middle alternative projections: Fall 1978 to fall 2003 
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Figure 46 

Average annual rates of change for classroom teachers, by control of institution 

{Average annual percent) 
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Figure 47 

Pupil-teacher ratios, by organizational level, 
with middle alternative projections: Fall 1978 to fall 2003 
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Figure 48 

Pupil-teacher ratios, by organizational level and control, 
with middle alternative projections: Fall 1978 to fall 2003 
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Table 32. — Classroom teachers in elementary and secondary schools, by control of institution and 
organizational level, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C, fall 1978 to fall 2003 
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Table 33. — Pupil-teacher ratios in elementary and secondary schools, by control of institution and 
organizational level, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C., fall 1978 to fall 2003 
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1 1.0 


1993 


1 8 8 


14.3 


19.3 


14.6 


16.4 


1 1 f\ 
I i X) 


1994 


18.6 


14.3 


19.0 


14.6 


16.2 


11. 0 


1995 


18.4 


14.3 


18.8 


14.7 


16.0 


11.1 


1996 


18.3 


14.3 


18.7 


14.6 


15.9 


11.1 


1997 


18.2 


14.2 


18.6 


14.6 


15.8 


11.1 


1998 


18.1 


14.1 


18.5 


14.4 


15.7 


11.0 


1999 


17.9 


14.0 


18.3 


14.3 


15.6 


10.9 


2000 


17.8 


13.9 


18.2 


14.2 


15.5 


10.8 


2001 


17.6 


13.8 


18.0 


14.1 


15.4 


10.7 


2002 


17.4 


13.8 


17.8 


14.1 


15.2 


10.7 


2003 


P. 2 


13.8 


17.6 


14.1 


15.1 


10.6 






High alternative 


projections (Based on low alternative projections of teachers) 
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1994 


19.1 


14.4 
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14.8 


16.6 


11.1 


1995 


18.9 


14.4 


19.3 


14.7 


16.5 


11.2 


1996 


18.8 


14.5 


19.3 


14.8 


16.4 


1 1.3 


1997 


18.8 


14.5 


19.3 


14.9 


16.4 


11.3 


1998 


18.8 


14 5 


19.2 


14.8 


16.4 


11.3 


1999 


18.7 


14.4 


19.2 


14.7 


16.3 


11.3 


2(KX) 


18.6 


14.4 


19.1 


14.7 


16.2 


11.2 


2001 


18.6 


14.3 


19.0 


14.7 


16.2 


11.2 


2tX)2 


18.5 


14.4 


18.9 


14.7 


16.1 


11.1 


2003 


18.3 


14.4 


18.7 


14.7 


16.1 


11. 1 



' I-slmukd In VCT.S 
* Kslini.ile 

NOTE: The puprl tcachers ratios were dcrrvcd from tables 2 and 32. Some data hase been revrsed from prcMouslv published fiiiurcs Proicctions arc h.isal on data 
through \^h)\. Bci.tusc of rounding, deiuds ma> not add lo totals. 

SOI RCH: r,S. Department of Education. National Center for Hducation Statistics. Stanuit^ of FuhUr Etemci\Uir\ ami Svcntulan Sifuntls: Common Core of Data 
surveys, ' Selected Puhhc and Private l:lementar> and Secondary Education StatisliLS."Ar/:.V Bulletin, October 23. I«^79. 'Private Elemcntarv and Sccondais Education. 
I'^K^: Enrollment. TiMchers. and Schools." NCES Bullctm. December 1 984; 1985 Private School Suncy: "Key Statistics for Private Elementary and Sccondar\ Education: 
School Year I9KS-X9. ' /■\/r/\ Euinutt, \: "Ke> Statistics for Private Elementary' and Secondary Education: School Year l9S9-9n.*' llurh ['.stinhKcs. "Key Statistics for 
Public and Private Elcmcntniy and Scumdary Education: School Year I990-9U" Earlv Eslintalcs: and **Pabhc and I'rivate Elementarv and Secondary' hducation Statistic: 
ScluM»| \cM 1WI.Q2," l-.ttrh Eaunuitci. (This table was prepared June 1992.) 
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Chapter 6 

Expenditures of Public Elementary and 

Secondary Schools 



Current expenditures are projected to increase h\ 42.3 
percent and average annual teacher salaries in public 
elementary and secondary schools are projected to increase 
by 20.3 percent between school years 1991-92 and 2002- 
2003 in the middle set of projections presented in this 
chapter. These projections are based on assuniptions con- 
cerning economic growth and assistance b\' state gc)\ern- 
mcnts to local go\ernments; these assumptions are 
discussed in this chapter. Other sets of projections, based 
on alternative economic scenarios, are also discussed. No 
projections for pri\ate schools are presented as there are 
no regular data collections for private school expenditures. 

Current Expenditures 
Past Trends 

CuiTcnt expenditures, which had already been in a period 
of growth, have continued to increase since 1977-7S. These 
expenditures, in constant 1990-91 dollars, amounted to 
S156.3 billion in 1977-78 and are estimated to reach $206.6 
billion in 1991-92, an increase of 32.2 percent (table 34 
and figure 49). At the same time, current expenditures 
per pupil in average daily attendance rose 36.6 percent 
over 1977-7S expenditures, to an estimated S5. 327 in 1991- 
92 (table 34 and figures 50 and 51). Current expenditures 
per pupil in fall enrollment (table 35) rose 37.7 percent. 
Expenditures per pupil rose more rapidl>" than current 
expenditures because of a decline in enrollment. 

Disposable income per capita has increased substantiall) 
since 1977-78. enabling more money to be spent on 
education. (See figure 52 for a comparison of the growth 
rales of current expenditures per pupil and dispensable 
income per capita.) 

There was also a rapid rise in state education aid to 
local governments during the period from I977-7S to 1991- 
92. As education re\enue from state sources increased, 
local eosernments increased spending on education. (See 
figure 53 for a comparison of the growth rates of current 
expenditures per pupil and revenue receipts from state 
sources per capita). 

Another factor resulting in higher current expenditures 
per pupil has been the decrease in the ratio of ninnher 
of pupils to the population as a vvhole; that is. the lewer 
pupils per person, the more mone\ can be spent per pupil 
with the same level of per capita revenue. 



The onI\ time in the past 15 years in which current 
expenditures decreased was from 1978-79 to 1981-82. 
The following three events may account for part of that 
decline. First, disposable income per capita and slate edu- 
cation aid per capita were in periods of either slow growth 
or decline at that lime. Second, this was the period of 
the "lax re\oli," when many \oiers expressed their 
displeasure at the spending habits of state or local 
gcnernments b\ voting for measures that would limit either 
taxes or spending. It was also a period of high inflation, 
uhen stale and local governments may have had difficulty 
anticipating the rapid rise in school costs. 

Current expenditures have increased each \ear since 
19S1-S2. The percent increase has not been constant over 
ihat lime howe\er. The largest of the percent increases 
occurred frt)m 1984-85 to 1988-89. That was the period 
uhen disposable income per capita and state education 
aid per capita were also increasing most rapidly. Since 
198S-8*-) the percent change in current expenditures has 
not been increasing as rapidly. The percent changes in 
tlisposable income per capita and stale education aid per 
capita ha\e been increasing at a lower rate lhan in the 
mid 1980s. 

The percentage of total disjKisable income spent on pub- 
lic elemeniaiA and secondniy school current expenditures 
fell from 5.3 percent in 1977-78 to 5.1 percent in 1991- 
92. paill\ as a result of the 3.2 percent decline in 
enrollments that occurred during that j")eriod. In comparison, 
the population grew by 14.4 percent during that period. 

(\intinuing an eai*lier irend. current expenditures per 
jiupil as a percentage of disposable income per capita 
rose from 29.2 percent in 1977-78 to an estimated 33.3 
percent in 1991-92. With fewer students, there was more 
money to be spent per student. 

Alternative Projections 

The economic climate oi the nation and the amount 
t^l re\enue receipts pro\ ided by state go\ernment to local 
go\ernmeni 1 or education are important factors in detennin- 
ing the level of spending on elementary and secondar>* 
education (and revenue receipts from states are influenced 
b\ the slate of the economy). Regression equations were 
used to de\'el(^p the forecasts for current expenditures. 
\wlh a measure of ihe slate of the economy (disposable 
income pei capita) and the amount of resenue receipts 
from stale sources for education used as two of the factors 
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innuencing current expenditures. Several plausible growth 
paths for disposable income per capita and revenue receipts 
from state sources were used to produce aiiemativc seis 
of projections for current expenditures. 

For any of the sets of alternative forecasts to be close 
to the actual values, the underlying assumptions should 
resemble what actually occurs. It is also important that 
the relationships that have existed among the variables 
in the past continue throughout the projection period. 

Three sets of projections are presented for current 
expenditures in this chapter. These sets of forecasts are 
based on alternative projections for disposable income per 
capita and local government revenue receipts from state 
sources per capita. The forecasts for disposable income 
per capita were developed by DRI/McGraw-Hill (DRI), 
an economic consulting fiim, and the forecasts for revenue 
receipts from slate sources were developed using forecasts 
from DRI. The assumptions underlying each set of alter- 
native projection- ,or current expenditures are described 
briefly, ror more information about these assumptions and 
about the methodology used to compute these forecasts, 
see appendix A5. 

The middle alternative projections are based on the 
assumptions that disposable income per capita will increase 
at rates between l.O and 2.3 percent during the period 
from 1992-93 to 2002-2003 and tliat revenue receipts 
from state sources per capita will increase at rates between 

1 .7 percent and 2.9 percent. 

The low alternative projections are based on the assump- 
tions that disposable income per capita will change at 
rates between 0.2 and 2.8 percent and that revenue receipts 
from state sources per capita will increase at rates between 
minus 1.5 percent and 2.4 percent. 

The high altemative projections are based on the assump- 
tions that disposable income will increase at rates between 
1.2 and 2.4 percent and that revenue receipts from state 
sources will increase at rates between 2.2 percent and 

5.8 percent. 

A third factor influencing the growth in current expendi- 
tures in these projections is the ratio of enrollment (as 
measured by average daily attendance) to the population. 
The same projections for enrollment and the population 
are used in the production of all sets (^f projections for 
current expenditures presented in this chapter. 

Enrollments are projected to increase steadily during 
the forecast period. This steady increase should have a 
negative impact on expenditures per pupil. However, this 
increase in enrollment may also have a strong positive 
effect on total expenditures. With enrollments rising, there 
will be a change in the previous trend of total expenditures 
growing at a lower rate than expenditures per pupil. 

In the middle altemative projections, current 
expenditures in constant 1990-91 dollars are pr(\iected 
to grow slowly at first, as the economy comes out o\' 
the 1990--92 downturn, and then continue to rise thereafter, 
reaching S294.0 billion in 2(K)2--2(K)3. This is an increase 
of 42.3 percent over the estimated level for 1991-92. 
Current expenditures per pupil in average dail> attendance 
are projected to increase by 23.8 percent to S6.593 (table 



34 and figures 50 imd 51). As mentioned above, due 
to the increases projected for enrollments, total current 
expenditures are projected to increase more rapidly than 
expeiiditures per pupil. 

In the middle alternative projection, total current 
expenditures per pupil as a percentage of total disposable 
income are projected to increase from 5.1 percent to 5.8 
percent. One cause of this projected increase is the 15.0- 
percent increase in enrollment projected for this period. 

Current expenditures per pupil as a percentage of 
disposable income per capita are also projected to increase, 
from 33.3 percent to 35.3 percent. This increase is smaller 
than that which occurred from 1977-78 to 1991-92. The 
rapid increase projected for enrollment compared with the 
increase projected for the population ( 1 5 percent for enroll- 
ment, 7.8 percent for the population) is one cause of 
this relatively small increase. 

In the low altemative projections, disposable income 
per capita is assumed to sias virtually unchanged from 
1991-92 to 1992-93 and revenue receipts from state 
sources per capita are assumed to tall slightl). The 
combination of These two events would result in total 
current expenditures and expenditures per pupil falling 
from 1991-92 to 1992-93. For the rest of the forecast 
period, steady but slow growth is projected. Current 
expenditures are projected to increase by 26.6 percent 
to S261.4 billion in 2002-2003. Cuuent expenditures per 
pupil in average daily anendance are projected to increase 
by 10 percent to S5, 862. 

In the high alternative projections, both disposable 
income per capita and revenue receipts from state sources 
are projected to increase more rapidly than in the middle 
set of projections. As a result, both current expenditures 
and current expenditures per pupil are projected to increase 
more rapidly than in the middle set of projections. Current 
expenditures are projected to increase by approximately 
53.8 percem to S3 i 7.7 billion in 2002-2003. Current 
expenditures per pupil in average daiU attendance are 
projected to increase by 33.7 percent to S7.123. 

Salaries 
Recent History 

The period from 1977-78 to 1991-92 has been domi- 
nated by three different patterns for teacher salaries in 
constant dollars (table 36 and figures 54 and 55). 

Teacher salaries, already in a period of decline, fell 
10.1 percent from 1977-78 to 1980-81, from S3().373 
to S27,299 (average annual salary) in constant 1990-91 
dollars. The period of greatest decline coincided with the 
period when the decline in enrollments uas greatest. (See 
jigure 56 for a comparison (^f the growth rates for teacher 
salaries and average daily attendance.) It also coincided 
with the period when the economy and current expenditures 
were fallinii. (See figuie 57 for a comparison ul the growth 
rates for teacher salaries and current expenditures per pupil.) 
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AVfter this period of decline, teacher salaries entered 
a period of steady and relatively rapid grow th. From 1980- 
81 to 1986-87, teacher salaries increased 17.2 percent, 
from S27.299 to S.^1.987. Daring liiis period, the revenues 
of states governments were increasing rapidly. It was during 
that period when enrollment, which had also been in a 
period of steady decline, began increasing again. 

Since 1986-87. teacher salaries have increased every 
year but one. These increases however have all been smaller 
than those from 1980-81 to 1986-87 as teacher salaries 
increased only 4.2 percent from 1986-87 to 1991-92. Since 
1986-87. the economy and revenues of state and local 
governments have not been increasing as rapidly as in 
the middle of the 1980s. 

In the 1970s, the number of people preparing to become 
teachers was much greater than the number of openings 
for newly qualified teachers. The drop in teacher salaries 
during this time may be attributed, in part, to excess supply, 
Then the number of people preparing to become teachers 
dropped, and eveniiially. the decline in teacher salaries 
stopped. Some of the increase in teacher salaries that 
occurred during the 1980s may be a result of the reforms 
enacted to encourage more people to enter the teaching 
profession. 

Alternative Projections 

As with current expenditures, a multiple linear regression 
model was developed for teacher salaries. Teacher salaries 
are seen as being related to current expenditures and enroll- 
ments. (See appendix A5.) .Also like current expenditures, 
these projections depend on the projections of these inputs, 
and assume that the relationships that have existed among 



the \ariahles in the past will continue throughout the projec- 
tion period. 

Three sets of alternative projections of teacher salaries- 
middle, low, and high — have l>een deveIo]ied. Each alter- 
native is based on one of the alternative sets of projections 
for current expenditures presented earlier in this chapter, 

Tlie projections for average daily attendance were pro- 
duced by using the growth rates of the projections for 
fall enrollment presented in chapter I. The same projections 
lor average daily attendance were used for each of the 
three sets of projections for teacher salaries. Enrollments 
are jirojected to increase throughout the projection period, 
with the greatest percent increase occurring in the early 
and mid- 1990s, 

In the middle alternative projection, the average teacher 
salary in constant 1990-91 dollars is projected to reach 
S4n.()92 in 2002-2003 (table 36 and figure 54). This is 
a 20.3-pcrcent increase from the level estimated for 1991- 
92. The greatest percent increases in salaries are projected 
to occur from 1993-94 to 1996-97, One reason for this 
is that this period is when the most rapid increases in 
enrollments are projected (figure 56), 

In the low altcmative projections, teacher salaries are 
projected to decline from 1991-92 to 1992-93 and then 
rise throughout the projection period. The average salary 
is projected to reach $37,039 in 2002-2003, an increase 
of about ll.l percent from 1991-92. (See figure 55 for 
a comparison of the growth rates for the alternative sets 
of projections.) 

In the high alternalive projection, the a\crage teacher 
salary is projected to reach S42.303 in 2002-2003. an 
increase of about 26,9 percent. 
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Figure 49 

Current expenditures of public schools (in constant 1990-91 dollars), 
with alternative projections: 1977-78 to 2002-2003 
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Figure 50 

Current expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance (in constant 1990-91 
dollars) o^ public schools, with alternative projections: 1977-78 to 2002-2003 
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Figure 51 

Percent change in current expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance 
constant dollars) of public schools, with alternative projections: 1977-/8 to 2002-2003 
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Figure 52 

Percent change in current expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance 
of public schools and disposable personal income per capita 
(both in constant dollars), with projections: 1977-78 to 2002-2003 
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Figure 53 

Percent change in current expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance 
of public schools and education revenue receipts from state sources per capita 
(both in constant dollars), with projections: 1977-78 to 2002-2003 
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Figure 54 

Average annual salaries of teachers (in constant 1990-91 dollars) 
in public schools, with alternative projections: 1977-78 to 2002-2003 
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Figure 55 

Percent change in average annual salaries of teachers (in constant dollars) 
in public schools, with alternative projections: 1977-78 to 2002-2003 
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Figure 56 

Percent change in average annual salaries of teachers (in constant dollars) in 
public schools and average daily attendance, with projections: 

1977-78 to 2002-2003 
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Figure 57 

Percent change in average annual salaries of teachers in public schools, and 
current expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance of public schools 
(both in constant dollars), with projections: 1977-78 to 2002-2003 
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Table 34. — Current expenditures and current expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance (ADA) 
in public elementary and secondary schools, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C., 
1977-78 to 2002-2003 ^ 



Year ending 



1^)7S . 
PJ7<) . 
1980 . 

m\ . 

19X2 

my . 

1984 . 
19S5 . 

m(^ 

19S? , 
19SS , 

lyso 
mo 
m\ ' 
mi' 



1993 
1994 
1995 
1990 
1997 
1998 
1999 
2f)(Kl 
:{K)i 

:(K): 

2003 



1993 
1994 
1995 
199(1 
1997 
199S 
1999 
:()(K) 
:(K)1 
2(in2 
2003 



1993 
1^>94 
1995 
1996 
1997 

mx 

1999 
200(1 
2001 
2002 
20(13 



Current expenditures 


AOA 


Constant 1990-91 dollars^ 


Current dollars^ 


thousands) 












Total 


Per pupil 


Total 


Per pupil 




(in billions) in ADA 


(in billions) 


in ADA 


— , 

40.080 


SI 56.3 


$3,900 


$73.1 


51,823 


39.076 


154.4 


3.952 


79.0 


2,020 


38.2S9 


150.2 


3.924 


87.0 


2»272 


37.704 


145.9 


3.870 


94.3 


2,502 


J / .U V J 


143.9 


3,879 


101.1 


2,726 


36.636 


147.S 


4.035 


108.3 


2.955 


36.363 


1 5 1 .9 


4.1 78 


115.4 


3,173 


36,404 


160.0 


4.396 


126.3 


3,470 


36.523 


168.8 


4.623 


137.2 


3.756 


36.S64 


176.2 


4.780 


146.4 


3.970 


37.051 


181 .7 


4.903 


157.1 


4.240 


37.26S 




5.1 33 


173.1 


4,645 


37.779 


197.7 


5.232 


187.4 


4,960 


3X.:09 


201.4 


5.271 


201.4 


5,271 


3S.779 


206.6 


5.327 


213.2 


5,499 






Middle allernaiive projections 








2 1 1 .5 


5.360 


226.0 


5.726 


40. 1X5 


221 .3 


5.507 


245.1 


6,098 


40.955 


23 1 .5 


.'.or* J 


265.3 


6,477 


41.774 


24 1 .4 


5.778 


286.0 


6,845 


42.544 


2 50.7 


J.o A' 


308.0 


7,240 


43.129 


259.1 


6.(K)6 




— 


43.55b; 


267.2 


6. 1 34 


— 


— 


43.903 


274.6 


6.255 


-- 


— 


44.17] 


281. i 


6.363 






44.392 


287.6 


6.47K 


— 


— 


44.5^^S 


294.0 


6.593 










Low alternalivc projections 






39.47 1 


204.4 


. 1 M 1 


218.2 
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4().IS5 


2 1 2.0 




233.6 


5.813 


40.9 


22 1 


^ 1 1 A 


252.1 


6,156 


41.774 


230.8 




272.7 


6,527 


42.544 


TIT T 


. ' . . ' / 3 


294.3 


6,917 


43.129 






... 


... 


43.55K 


246.9 




— 


— 


43.903 


TCI C 




— 


— 


44.171 


254.7 


5.766 


— 


— 


44.392 


258.0 


5.812 


— 


— 


44,59S 


261.4 


5.862 










H'l^h alternative projections 






39.471 


214.5 


5.434 


229.3 


5.809 


40.185 


227.9 


5.671 


253.1 


6.298 


40.955 


241.8 


5.904 


278.6 


6.802 


41.774 


255.2 


6.108 


302.8 


7,248 


42.544 


265.9 


6.250 


324.8 


7,633 


43.129 


275.4 


6.386 






43.558 


284.5 


6.532 






43 903 


293.4 


6.683 






44.171 


301.5 


6.825 






44.392 


309 3 


6.968 






44..598 


317.7 


7.123 







' Based on ilie Consumer Prn.c Index tor all urban consunier'i. Bureau 
ol" Labor wSiaii sties. l.S. I)ep;jrinieni of Labor. 

-Projections in current dollars are not sboun alter t997 due to ibe 
uncertain bcba\ lor ot" inflation o\er tbe long term. 

^Current expenditures are early estimates. .'Xxeraee daiis attendance 
IS estimated on tbe basis of past data. 



SOURCE: L.S. Department of Lducation. National Center for Education 
Statistics. StJtLstti s of SdUc School S\s(cms\ Common Core of Data 
survey; and tbe Early Estimates sur\'ey; and National Education 
.Association, annual Estimates ofShJfc School Sfotistia. (Latest edition 
1991-92. (\ipyrigbt 1992 b> tbe National Education Association. All 
rights reserved.) (Tbis table prepared May 1992.) 
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Table 35. — Current expenditures and current expenditures per pupil in fall enrollment in public elementary 
and secondary schools, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C., 1977-78 to 2002-2003 



Current expenditures 



Year ending 



1978 
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mi) 

19X1 
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1983 
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1985 

1986 

19S7 

1988 
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2()(t2 
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1^93 
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1995 
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1997 
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2()(M) 

2(){)1 

2(K)2 
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2(KK) 
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ran 

on nil 1 nii'ttt ' 
vll 1 lllll 1 IL 1 li 
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Current dollars 


(ill tilousaiuls) 


Total iVr pupil in rail 
(in billions) enroDnient 


Total 
(in billions) 


Per pupil in fall 
enrollment 


43.577 


<^156.3 


S3.587 


S73,l 


$ 1 ,677 


42.551 


154.4 


3.629 


79.0 


1,855 


41.651 


150.2 


3.607 


o / .U 




40.S77 


145.9 


3.570 


94.3 


2. .^07 


40.044 


143.9 


3.593 


loi.l 


2,525 


39.566 


147.8 


3.737 


108.3 


2.7 .V) 


39.252 


151.9 


3.870 


115.4 


2.940 


39.208 


160.(» 


4,082 


126.3 


3,222 


39.422 


168.8 


4.283 


137.2 


3.479 


3^).753 


176.2 


4.433 


146.4 


3.682 


40.007 


181.7 


4.5 41 


157.1 


3.927 


40.189 


191.3 


4.760 


173.1 


4,307 


40.543 


197.7 


4.876 


187.4 


4,622 


41.224 


201.4 


4,885 


201.4 


4.885 


4 1 .839 


206.6 


4.937 


213.2 


5.097 




Middle al1ernati\o projections 






42.586 


21 1.5 


4,967 


226.0 


5.308 


4.^.356 


221.^ 


5,I(j5 


245.1 


5.652 


44.187 


231.5 


5.239 


265.3 


6,003 


45.07! 


:41.4 


5.356 


286.0 


6.345 


45.901 


25(».7 


5.4(0 


^08.0 


6.7 1 1 


46.533 


259.1 


5,56^ 




— 


46.99S 


267.2 


5.6 S 5 






47,.>6S 


274.6 


5.7W8 






47.657 


2S1.1 


5.S9S 






47.895 


287.6 


6.004 




— 


44.5^>8 


2^M.O 


6.1 1 1 

I,o\^ alternative projections 






42.586 


204.4 


4.S01 


218.2 


5,123 


43.356 


2I2.(» 


4.88i> 


233.6 


5,387 


44.1S7 


221.8 


5.020 


252.1 


5,706 


45.0^1 


2^0.8 


^.121 


272.7 


6.050 


45.901 


237.2 


5.167 


2^M.3 


6,4 1 1 


46.5^^ 


242.3 


5.206 




— 


46,995 


246.9 


5.255 






47.3()S 


251.5 


5.310 




— 


47.657 


254.7 


5,344 




— 


47.895 


258.0 


5,387 




— 


44.598 


261. i 


5,433 

Hijlh alternatiNe projections 




— 


42.5S6 


214.5 


5.0.^6 


229.3 


5.384 


43.356 


227. M 


5.257 


253.1 


5.8.n 


44.187 


241.8 


5.472 


278.6 


6,304 


45.071 


255.2 


5.662 


302.8 


6.718 


45.901 


265 .^^ 


5,793 


324.8 


7.075 


46.533 


275.4 


5.919 






46.995 


284.5 


6.054 






47,368 


293.4 


6.194 






47.657 


.^01.5 


6.326 






47.895 


3{»9.3 


6,459 






44.598 


317.7 


6.602 







' Eiach enrollniont nunibcr is for the Tail ot' the scluu^l scar ciuline 
111 the school year shoun in column I. Hence. Mic cniollineiu nuniher 
listed lor 1978 is for fall 1977. 

-Based on the Consumer Price Iiule.x lor all uiban consumers. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, T.S. Dcpartineni of Labor. 

^Projections in current dollars arc not siiown alter 1997 due lo the 
uncciiain beha\ ior of uiOation over the lont: term. 
Current e\pcndiiurcs arc earl\ csiuuatcs. 



SOI KCL: I .S. Depannieni of tilucaiioii. National Center for Education 
.Statistics. StatiMus nf Suitc Si hiu^l SwMtrns: .S/<///.s7/c.v af Public 
I'lrnii )ittn \ <///</ Sa iHidtiry St lioolv. "Selected Public and Private 
L-lenicntar\ and Seconiiar> f\ducaiion Statistics." NCKS BulI'Mln. Octo- 
ber 23. |97^>: Coiniuon Coic o\' Data sur\e\; and the Early Estunatcs 
sur\e\; and Nalional luiucatiiMi Associati(>n. annual listitihitcs of State 
Sthool Stiitistu^. (Latest ediiion 1991-92. Ci^psri^iht 1992 by the 
National Education Association. All liehts reserxed.) (This table pre- 
pared Mas 1992.) 
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Table 36.— Averap,e annual salaries of classroom teachers in public elementary and secondary schools, 
wilh alternative projections: 50 States and D.C., 1977-78 to 2002-2003 



Year ending 



l')7X . 

1979 . 

1980 . 

1981 . 

1982 . 

1983 . 

1984 . 

1985 . 

1986 . 

1987 , 

1988 , 
1989 
1990 
19^)1 
1992 



1993 . 

1994 . 

1995 . 

1996 . 

1997 . 

1998 , 

1999 , 
2000 
2001 
2002 
2003 



1993 . 

1994 . 

1995 . 

1996 . 

1997 . 

1998 , 

1999 , 
2000 
2001 
2002 
2003 



1993 . 

1994 . 

1995 . 

1996 . 

1997 . 

1998 . 

1999 . 

2000 , 

2001 , 
2002 
2003 



C^msmnt 1990-91 dollars' 

- - ■ - ■- - • ■ 


Current dollars* 


S30.373 


S14,198 


29.400 


1 5,032 


27,582 


15,970 


27,299 


17,644 


27,430 


19,274 


28.259 


20.695 


28.879 


21,935 


29,896 


23.600 


31.020 


25,199 


31,987 


26.569 


32,418 


28,034 


32,677 


29,568 


33,071 


31,350 


32.977 


32,977 


33.337 


MA\^ 


Middle alternative projections 


33.874 


36,193 


34.849 


38,586 


35,745 


40,959 


36,605 


4 3,. 364 


37,374 


45,921 


37.971 




38,446 




38,873 




39.263 




39,663 




40,092 





alternative projections 



33,123 


35,-^47 


3:^.875 


.^7,332 


.^4,757 


.V).51() 


35-549 


4 1 ,994 


36,048 


44,722 


M\}A5 




.Vi,506 




36.675 




36.769 




36,883 




37,039 




Hiph alternati\e projeeti(His 


34,184 


36.543 


35,533 


.^9.457 


36,797 


42.391 


37,983 


45,068 


3S.864 


47,469 


39,555 




40.106 




4(V659 




41.190 




41.711 




42,.M)3 





urh.ui coiisiinicis. [bureau 



' Baseil on the Consumer Price Index for 
of Labor Siaiisiics. I'.S. DeparinKMit ol Labor 

- Projeelions in eurreni iloUar^ are not sbtiwn after 1997 due lo ihe 
uneeiiain behavior of inllaiioii over the long term. 



SOl'RCT:: National Ldiicaiinn Assoeiaiion. annual Esfimatcs of Suuc 
School SuiUMiiS. (Latest edition 1991-92. Copyrigbt 1992 by the 
National Kdueation Association. All rights reserved.) (This table 
prepared August 1992.) 
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Chapter 7 

Expenditures of Institutions of Higher 

Education 



The steady ^rowlh in higher education expenditures 
which has marked the iO<S(K is expected to continue 
throughout the IWOs. Key assumptions behind these pro- 
jections are that the economy continues to grow at a steady 
rate, that inflation rates remain near current levels, and 
that enroUnients increase as in the middle ahernative projec- 
tions presented in chapter 2. Projections based on alter- 
native economic scenarios are discussed below. 

The higher education system is examined by both control 
of institution (public \ersus private) and by type of institu- 
tion (4-year versus 2-year). Vov each of these sectors of 
higher education, two different types of expenditures — 
current-fund expenditures and educational and general 
expenditures— are examined. .Ml expenditure data have 
been adjusted for inllation. Since the histoiical trends and 
the projections of current-fund expenditures and educational 
and general expenditures are very similar, emphasis is 
given to current-fund expenditures. 



Past Trends 

F'ollowing a well-established trend, current-fund expendi- 
tures iiave increa>. d significantly since 1977 -7S (table 
37 and figure 58). In real terms, current-fund expenditures 
increased^44.4 percent from 1977-78 to 1989-90 and are 
estimated to have increased another 6.0 percent by 1991- 
92. The rate of increase in current-fund expenditures during 
this period has not been consistent. There have been years 
of rapid growth and slow growth, and even decline. The 
period from 1977-78 to 1991-92 can be broken up into 
three lime periods. Fact(^rs influencing current-fund 
expenditures during these periods include: (1) the economy 
as a whole, and. for public institutions, the economic situa- 
tion of state and local governments; (2) the inflation rate; 
and (3) enrollments. 

The period from 1977-78 to 1981-82 experienced slow 
growth in current-fund expendilures. During that period, 
current-fund expenditures increased 1.8 percent, from 
$98.3 billion to $100. 1 billion in constant 1990-91 dollars. 
The economy was in a period of slow growth at that 
time. One measure of the state of the economy, disposable 
income per capita, rose only 1.9 percent. Inflation was 
also increasing rapidly. The average inflation rate for that 
period was 9.9 percent as measured by the Consumer 
Price Index. 



Current-fund expenditures have risen steadily since 1981- 
82. From 1981-82 to 1989-90, the last year for which 
there are actual data, current-fund expenditures increased 
41.9 percent. 

The greatest increases occurred lYom 1983-84 to 1986- 
87 when current-fund expenditures rose 27.2 percent. The 
economy was increasing steadily during that jicriod with 
disposable income per capita rising 12.2 percent. 

Much of the 11.6 percent increase that occurred from 
19X6-87 to 1989-90 was due to the rapid increase in 
enrollments that occurred during that time. The number 
of students as measured by full-time-equivalent enrollment 
rose 7.9 percent. From 1983-84 to 1986-87. fuU-lime- 
cquivalent enrollment declined by 1. 1 percent. 

While current-fund expenditures in both public and pri- 
vate institutions rose. lhe\ did not rise at the same rate, 
l-rom 1977-78 to 1989-90, current-fund expenditures 
increased 37.7 percent in public institutions and 58.1 per- 
cent in private institutions. 

F^or the period under examination, educational and gen- 
eral expenditures have been an almost constant percentage 
of current-fund expenditures (about 78 percent). Hence, 
the trend for educational and general expendilures is vir- 
tually identical to that for current-fund expenditures (table 
38 and figure 59). Total educational and general expendi- 
tures in constant dollars increased 43.6 percent from 1977- 
78 to 1989-90 and arc expected to increase another 5.2 
percent by 1991-92. There was a 35.6 percent increase 
in educational and general expenditures in public colleges 
jVom 1977-78 to 1989-90 and a 61.7 percent increase 
in private colleges. 

Since the trends of cutrent-fund expenditures for the 
different sectors show- some differences, the data are exam- 
ined separately for each sector, except private 2-year institu- 
tions. Expenditures are exainined both as a total and per 
student in full-lime- equivalent (FTE) enrollment. 

The trend for private 2-year projections is not shown 
separately because there have been significant additions 
to the universe of private 2-year institutions since 1977- 
78. Private 2-vear institutions comprise the smallest of 
the higher education sectors. In 1989-90. they accounted 
lor only 0.9 percent of total current-fund expenditures 
and 2.2 percent of Fill enrollment. 
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Public 4- Year Institutions 

The trend for currcnl-rund expciidiliircs in public 4- 
)vi\r institutions is very similar to that for all instiiuiidns 
llaiilc W), The period troni i977-7K to li)Si-S2 sau 
very slow ^irowih, wiiii eiirrciit-rund expenditures rising 
only 0,8 perceui. Since then, current expenditures have 
increased steadil>. From 1981-82 to 1 9S9-0() current-fund 
expenditures increased 3S,6 percent and another 6,5-percent 
increase is estimated for the following two years. As with 
the trend for all institutitms. the most rapid growth occurred 
from 1^)81-82 to 1086 -87 when current-fund exjvndilurcs 
rose 25,0 percent. 

When current-fund expenditures are examined on a jicr 
siudent basis, a somewhat different [latiern emerges. With 
the slowing down of the economy, the rise in intlation, 
and the increase in enrollment, current-fund expenditures 
per siudent fell 3.3 percent from 1^77-78 to 1981-82. 
As with total curienl-fund expenditures, current-fund 
expenditures per stuilent rose each year from 1981-82 
to lS)89-9(). aMihosi all of the increase occurred from 
1981-82 to 1986-87 when current-fund expenditures per 
student rose 22.5 percent, hmm 19S6--87 to 1989-90. when 
F*TH enrollment rose 7.6 percent, current-fund expenditures 
per student onl\ rose 3.1 percent. Current-fund cxjicnditures 
per student are esiimaicd to have increased 0.9 percent 
from 1989-90 to l99|-<)2. 

The trend for educational and general exjienditures (liiblc 
40) is similar to that for current-fund expenditures. 

Public 2-Year Institutions 

Public 2->ear institutions show a simihu* trend to public 
4-year institutions (table 41). There was a 3.0 percent 
decrease in current-fund exjienditures in public 2-Neai' 
institutions from 1977-78 to 1981-82. Vhis was followed 
by an 18.3 percent increase from 1981-82 to 1986-87. 
A further 12.1 increase occurred from 1986-87 to 1989- 
90. when enrollments rose 10.8 percent. Current-fund 
expenditures are estimated ro ha\e ineieased 2.4 percent 
from 1989-90 to 1991-92. 

As w ith public 4-year current-fund Lxpcudiiures, a some- 
what different pattern emerges when public 2 -year current - 
fund expenditures are placed in per siudent terms. With 
total current-fund expenditures falling 3.0 percent and 
enrollments rising 9,1 percent, current-fund exjienditures 
per student fell 11.1 percent from 1977-78 to 1981-82. 
Between 1981-82 and 1986-87. current-fund expenditures 
per student rose 22,6 percent, f-rom 1986-8'.' to 1989- 
90, current-fund expenditures jier student rose only 1.2 
percent, a\ 0.3 percent decrease was estimated for the 
period from 1 989-90 to 1991-92. 

The trend for educational and general expenditures (table 
42) is similar to that for current-fund expenditures. 



Private 4- Year Institutions 

From 1977-78 until 1981-82, current-fund expenditures 
Q in private 4-year institutions rose 4.8 percent. Like public 
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institutions, current-fund expenditures rose rapidly through- 
out the rest of the 1980\, 1-rom 1981-82 to 1989-90, 
current-fund expenditures rose 50,9 percent. Current-fund 
expenditures are estimated to have increased 6,4 percent 
from 1989 -1)0 to 1 991-92 Uable 43). 

With the increase in the number of students and the 
slowdown in the economy, cxjXMiditures jier student fell 

2.7 jXTcent from 1976-77 to 1981-82, Since then, current- 
fund exjx'nditures jxr student have been rising. From 1981- 
82 to 1986-87, current-fund exjienditures per student rose 
31.9 jicrccnt. After that, as enrollments increased, current 
exjienditures jier student have continued to increase, but 
not at as rapid a rale. From 1986-87 to 1989~'90. current 
exjienditures j3er student rose 6.3 percent, A i)A jiercent 
increase has been estimated for tlie jieriod from 1989- 
90 to 1991 92, 

The trend for cilucational and general exjienditures (table 
44) is similar to that for ciuTcnt fund expenditures. 

Alternative Projections 

Projc'Ctions have been prepared for each of the sectors 
of higher education. With the exception of the jirivate 
2-year *-ector. these projections have been developed using 
regression models. In most cases, exjienditures jier student 
are seen as being relateil to the state of the economy 
(as measured by either disfiosable income jier cajiita or 
the revenues of state and local governments jier capita), 
the inflation rate, and eiuollments. (I-or more details, see 
ajijXMidix ,-\6.) Hence, the forecasts for higher education 
exjienditures dejiend on the forecasts for these three tyjies 
of injiuis. Another imj^ortant factor is that the relationships 
which have existed among the variables in the jiast continue 
throughout the jirojection period. 

I'hree sets of jirojections are jiresented in this chajiter. 
l:ach is based on an alternative set of assumjitions for 
the state ot the economy, sjx'cifically, a different growth 
jxuh lor either disposable income per capita or the revenues 
of state and local governments jier capita. These alternative 
scenarios for the state of the econoiin were develojx^d 
hv DRl/McC lraw--ilill (DRI), 'Ihc middle alternative j')rojec- 
tions are based on the assumption that the economy contin- 
ues to grow at a steady rate (disposable income jier cajiita 
increases each year at a rate between 1.0 and 2,3 jiercenl 
and the revenues of state and local go\emnx^nts per capita 
increase at rates between 1,7 percent and 4,8 jiercent.) 
Tw (1 alternativ e sets of jirojections were developed to dem- 
onstrate the inijxict of various economic scenarios. In the 
low alternative, the economy grows at a lower rate than 
in middle alternative set of jirojections. The growth rate 
of disposable income jxm* capita varies between 0,2 and 

2.8 percent and that for the revenues of state and local 
governments jier capita varies between 1.5 and 5,1 percent, 
in the high alternative, the economy enters a period of 
rapid growth and disposable income grows at rates between 
1,2 and 2.4 jiercent and the revenues of state and local 
governments per capita grow at rates between 2.1 and 
5.0 percent. 
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The three alternative sets of projections are also based 
on alternative [irojeetions for ihe intlation rale. The projec- 
tions for the inflation rate are also froin DRl. For ihe 
forecast period, they range from 3.4 percent lo 4.5 percent 
for the middle aliernalive. 3.1 perceiU [o 6.4 percenl \\m 
the low alternative, and 2>) percent to 3.0 percent for 
the high alternative. The projections of the enrollment 
are those for the midiUe alternative projections for full- 
time-equivalent enrollment presented in chapter 2. 

Due to the short time series of consistent data, only 
one set of projections was produced for pris'ate 2-3'ear 
institutions. This was included in each of the allernati\e 
projections. The set of projections for private 2-year institu- 
tions is not examined separately. 

All of the alternative projections indicate an increase 
in current-fund expenditures throughout the remainder n\ 
the century. In the middle aitenialive projection, current- 
fund expenditures are projected to reach $208.1 billion 
in 2()()2-2(H)3. This is a 46.5 percent increase from 1^)80 - 
90. the last year for v.hich there are actual data, and 
a 38.2 percent increase ov er the projected value for l^^l^ 
92. In the low alternative projection, cunent-fund expendi- 
tures are projectei! to increase to S206.3 billion. In the 
high alternative projection, the figure for 2002-2003 is 
S2 10.6 billion. 

A similar pattern is seen for educational and general 
expenditures. In the middle aliernative projection, edu- 
cational and general expenditures aic jirojected to be SI 58.7 
billion in 2002-2003. a 42.5 percent iiu:reasc from lOS'-)- 
90. In the low alternative projection, educational and gen- 
eral expenditures are projected to increase to SI 57.0 billion. 
In the higii alternative projection, the 'igurc for 2002- 
2003 is $161.1 billion. 

Public 4-Year Institutions 

There are only small ditTercnces in the trends among 
the various sectors of higher education. In public 4-\car 
institutions, current-fund expenditures ai*e projected to 
reach $110.7 billion in the middle alternative projection 
in 2002-2003 (table 40). This is a 48 percent increase 
from 1989-90 to 2002-2003 ami a 39 percent increase 



from the projected value for 1991-92. In the low alternative 
projection, the value for 2002-2003 is S 110.1 billion and 
in the high alternative projection, it is Si 1 1.5 billion. 

Since full-time-equivalent (Fl'l:) enrollment is projected 
to mcrease 24.1 from I989--90 to 2002-2003. the rate 
of increase for expenditures is lower on a per stuilenl 
basis. In the middle alternative projection, a 23.1 percent 
increase is projected for the periotl iVom 1989 90 to 2002- 
2003 compared with 22.6 percent for the low alternative 
priijectii^n ami 24.1 percent for the high alternative projec- 
tion. The most rapid increases are projected to occur from 
1992-93 to 1995-96. when the slowest growth in ITH 
enrollments is projectetl. 

Public 2-Year Institutions 

Kxpenditures are also seen as increasing in public 2- 
\ear institutions. F^^or instance, in the middle alternative 
projection, current- fund expenditures are projected to reach 
$22.7 billion in 2002- 2003 and expenditures per student 
are projected to increase to $7,050. \N'hen the low alter- 
native projection is used, with its lower growth path for 
revenues of state and local governments per capita, lower 
values for current expenditure are found, and when the 
high alternative projection is used, higher values are found. 
The most rapid increases for expenditures per siudcnl are 
projected to occur frcMii 1^)^)3-^)4 to 1994-95. when the 
slowest growth in Ml: enrollments is jirojccted. 

Private 4-Yoar Institutions 

The trends for private 4-year institutions exhibit the 
same patterns as tithcr t>pes of institutions. Total current- 
fund expenditures are seen as increasing each year. In 
the iTiiddie alternative projection, from 19S^)-90 to 2002- 
2003. thev are projected to increase 45.7 percent. Current- 
fund expenditures per studeiu are projected to increase 
20.7 percent during the same time. The most rapid growth 
for expenditures per student is projected to occur fron^ 
1992-93 to 1994-95. when FV\1 enrollment is prtijected 
to grow at rates of less than 1 percent a sear. 
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Figure 58 

Current-fund expenditures (in constant 1990-91 dollars) of public and private 
institutions of higher education, with middle alternative projections: 1977-78 to 2002-2003 

(Billions) 
$250 -1 

Projected 
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NOTE Data for 1990-91 and 1991-9? are estimated by ustng past data 




Figure 59 

Educational and general expenditures (in constant 1990-91 dollars) of public and private 
institutions of higher education, with middle alternative projections: 1977-78 to 2002-2003 

(BiltiOns) 
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NOTE- D?ta for 1990-91 and 1991-92 are estimated by using past data. 
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37._('urri*n(-fund expendilures of public and private institutions of hi^jjher education, with alternative 
projections: 50 States and U.C., 1977--78 to 2002-2003 



Year Hiding 



. 

\m\ . 
m\ . 
m2 . 

mA . 
. 

. 

mi . 

mo 
m\ ■ 



\w . 

w> . 

iws . 

2001 , 
200^ 



200: 
2'Hn 



\w 

200(1 
2001 , 
2002 



Constant 1090-91 dollars' (in hillinns; 



Current dollars (in billions) 



Total 


Puhlic 


Private 


Total 


I ilDilC 


Pri\'ate 






S^2.6 


S-16.() 


:>..'^o.7 


SI 5.2 






M,2 


.SO. 7 


33.7 


17.0 




65.2 


^^^ 


.56.1) 


37. M 


19.1 




65.4 




64.1 


42.3 


21.H 


10(1.1 


fi?.K 




70.3 


40.- 


1 


]()^7 


67-7 


Myi) 


75.^) 


49.6 


26.4 


10 / 


6*^ 


.^N 1 


S2.0 


53.1 


28,9 


1 l.<.w 


7.V'^ 


40.1 


woo 


sx \ 


31.6 


1.^0.1 


77.K 


42.3 


W7.5 


63.2 


34,3 


127 ^ 


XI A 


45.^) 


105.8 


67.7 


.^S.l 


1 M.6 


SJ.O 


17.0 


1 13.x 


72.6 


41.1 


1 ^) 


S7.2 


41) .0 


123.9 


78.9 


44.9 


ii: 0 


*)() 5 


51.6 


1.V1.7 


85.K 


48. 9 


l-l(v2 




5^.t) 


146..? 


93.3 


52.9 


1>0 (i 




54.1) 


155.4 


9S.8 


.56.6 




Middk' alternatiNC projections 






1 M f. 




56.7 


165.2 




60 6 




101.3 


5S.7 


177.1 


112.1 


65.0 


uo : 


104.1 


(lOK 


1 3 


119.6 


69.7 


171 1 


lOS.-l 


62.7 


202.7 


12S.5 


74.3 


1 -h.: 


Ml.S 


(>4.3 


216 5 


137 4 


79.0 


ISl 2 


115.2 


()6.U 








ISh 


IIS.X 


67. S 






- 


l'>2/ 


122.(» 


6<J.5 




- 


— 


IW;..} 


12'» 2 


71.2 




- 


- 


;(':.■;' 


I2*rs 


73.0 




— 


— 


.'HS.l 




74 .S 






— 






\ai\\ alternative projection^ 






IS.) ; 


7 


56.5 


1(.4 (1 


HI 1 I 
\\H. 1 


60. \ 


15*^.1 


KKKX 


5S,(i 


175.7 


111.1 


64.6 


K.J w 


10 i 0 




1X7 4 


1 IX 2 


69.3 


PO.l 


lOS.O 


62 4 


201 2 


127.5 


73.7 


1 M.w 


1112 


63.7 


217.0 


nso 


7i).() 


i7i).S 


1 14.5 


(i5.3 








IS- ; 


1 IN 1 


67.1 






- 


KXt ^^ 


121 


f,^ 7 




■- 




l^^'S.S 


125.4 


04 








201.1 


1 2S 


72.: 






... 


.lOfi ^ 


1 ^2.^ 


74.0 






— 






Hi^h alternative projections 






I'^a 


t)7.0 


56.7 


i(vV3 


104.6 


60.7 


Ido : 


101 5 


5S.7 


177.9 


112.S 


65.1 


lh>.^ 


104 7 


6(».S 


190.7 


120.7 


70.0 


171 (1 


lOS S 


62.*) 


203.6 


129.0 


74.6 


1770 


1 


64.7 


216.2 


137,2 


79.1 


1S2-1 


1 15 S 


66.5 








ISS 0 


1 


6S 4 








10 


1 2 ^ 


70 : 








low 


1274 


7 1 








20-1 


1.M.2 


7 V7 








2:o.() 


1 ^^.0 


75.7 









' Based on the C oiimuikm- Priic hule\ lor wW nO^aii t (Misuniers. Hnieau 
ol Lahoi StaliMiv N, I .S. Depai tmeni <»t L.iNu. 
l:stiniatcd on the basis ol past daia. 

•--Pro lections m current dollars aic noi ^liowo alici 199"^ due 10 
the iinccoain behaviof ol ninaiiono\ci ihc lon^ iciio 



SOL RCIi. I.' S. Department ol Rducation. National Center toi Hducation 
StatislKs. "I-lnancial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Fiducation," 
and *'f-all linrollnicnt in C(d leges and rniversities" surveys. (This 
tabic v\as prepared June 1992.) 
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Table 38. — Educational and general expenditures of public and private institutions of higher education, 
with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C, 1977-78 to 2002"-2003 



1^^7S ... 
1979 ... 

mo .. 
m\ ... 
1982 ... 
m^ ... 

1984 ... 

1985 ... 

1986 ... 
19X7 ... 

1988 ... 

1989 ... 

1990 ... 

1991 * 
1992- 



1993 . 

1994 . 

1995 . 

1996 . 
199? , 
199K , 

1999 , 

2000 , 
20fll , 
2002 
2n(n 



199.1 , 

1994 , 

1995 , 

1996 , 
199 7 , 
199X , 
1999 
2000 
2{)()I 
2002 
200.^ 



199.^ , 
1994 

1995 , 

1996 , 

1997 , 

1998 , 

1999 , 
2000 
2001 , 
2002 
2003 



Year ending 



Constant 1990-91 dollars* (in billions) 



Current dollars (in hiUions) 



Total 


Public 


Trivatc 


Tolal 


Public 


Pri\ ate 


$77.6 


S53.8 


S23.8 


S36.3 


S25.1 


SI 1 . 1 


77.9 


53.8 


24. 1 


39.8 


27.5 


1 2.3 


76.9 


52.9 


24.0 


44.5 


3(K6 


1 3.9 


77.5 


52.9 


24.6 


50. 1 


}A.2 


1 5.9 


7v: 1 


S'^ 9 


"•^ 2 


.•-4.0 


^7 2 


1 7.7 


80.5 


54.2 


26.2 


58.9 


39.7 


19.2 


S3. 9 


56. 1 


27.8 


63.7 


42.6 


21.1 


X8.S 


59.4 


29,4 


70.1 


46. 


23.2 


93.7 


62.6 


31.1 


76.1 


50.9 


25.3 


99.9 


65.4 


.M.4 


S3.0 


54.4 


28.6 


103.1 


67. K 


35.3 


S9.2 


58.6 


30.5 


107.0 


70.1 


36.9 


96.8 


63.4 


33.4 


III. 4 


73.0 


38.4 


105.6 


69.2 


36.4 


114.1 


75.1 


39.0 


114.1 


75.1 


39.0 


I 17.2 


76.6 


40.6 


121.0 


79.1 


41 .9 




Middle alterna0\t' projections 






1 20.0 


7X.5 


41.5 


128.2 


83.8 


44.4 


124.0 


XI. 3 


42.7 


137.3 


90.0 


47.2 


i:7/» 


S4.3 


43.6 


146.6 


96.6 


50.0 


132..^ 


X7.6 


44.7 


156.7 


103.7 


53.0 


1 35.^' 


90.4 


45.5 


16*?.0 


1 1 1.1 


55.9 


1 39.5 


93.0 


46 5 


._ 


-• 


— 


143.5 


'^'5.9 


47.6 





— 


— 


147.4 


9X.7 


48.7 




— 


— 


151. 1 


101.5 


49.6 




— 


— 


154.9 


104.2 


50.7 




— 


— 


I5S 


107.0 


51.7 




... 








I.ow alternative projections 








] ] g 


7S.3 


41.3 


127.7 


S3. 6 


44. 1 


123.4 


SO.t) 


42.6 


130.0 


S9.I 


46.9 


127.6 


S3.^' 


43.7 


14^.1 


95.4 


49.7 


M 1 .6 


2 


44.4 


155.5 


10^ 0 


52.5 


134 S 


S9.4 


44.9 


167.2 


1 1 1 .5 


55.7 


I3S.2 


^'2 5 


45.x 






— 


142.1 


'>5.2 


46.K 






— - 


I4f>.0 


9S.I 


47.9 




— 


— 


14'^>.6 


lOO.S 


4S.S 




— 




153 


103.5 


4W.9 




— 


... 


157.0 


106 1 


5(J.9 




•■ 


— 






Hi<»h alternative projections 








1 20,0 


7X.4 


41.6 


12S.3 


83.x 


44. .5 


124.2 


SI. 6 


42." 


l.WI 


90.6 


47.4 


12S.2 


S4 0 


43.6 


147.7 


97.5 


50.2 


132.S 


S7.S 


44.9 


157.5 


104.2 


53.3 


1 36 7 


^M).S 


45.9 


167.0 


110.9 


56.1 


140.6 


g3.r> 


47.0 








144.:* 


^J6.5 


4S.2 








I4S.^> 


99.5 


49.4 








1 52.9 


102.5 


50.4 








1 '16 9 


105.5 


51.4 








161. 1 


I0S.5 


52 6 









' Uased on the C'oiisiuncr I^iicc Index lor all urban Lonsutnct^. Uiireaii 
of Labor Siaiisiics. f .S. Dcpariincni tif Lalxw. 
- Bsiiinaieil on Ihe ha.Ms ot past tiala. 

— Projcciions in ciir.vni dollars arc iioi shoun after 1997 due to 
the uncertain bcluu ior ol mtlation o\cr the I(miu tcmi. 



SOl RCr-.: V.S. Department of Education. NaiitMud Cenicr for Education 
.Statistics. "I-'inancial .Statisiics of Institutions of Hiiihcr [ui neat ion." 
and "l all linrolhncnt in Colleges and I'niversitics" surveys. (This 
table uas prepared June 1992. ) 
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Tabic 39. — Current-fund expenditures and current-fund expenditures per full-time equivalent (FTE) student 
of public 4->ear institutions, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C., 1977-78 to 2002-2003 



Voar endlnj; 



U)78 ... 

... 

1^)S() ... 
U>Sl . 
U)S2 ... 
i^)S3 ... 
!^>S4 ... 
H)S5 ... 
l^S6 ... 
mi ... 
H)S8 ... 
1^89 ... 
W{) ... 
W\ ' 
IW2- 



l^nJ3 . 
IW . 

IWd . 

\W 

IWOS , 

IW 

2(HK) 

2001 

2002 

j003 



1^503 . 
1W4 . 

im . 

IW7 . 
W^)S . 
\W . 
20(M) . 
2001 . 
2002 
200.^ . 



. 

IW . 

. 

1W7 . 

\m . 

20(K) . 

2001 , 

2002 , 

2003 , 



(in thousands) 



4.0.^^> 

4.05^) 
4.15S 
4.209 
4.221 
4.266 
4,2.^K 
4,240 
4.2^)5 
4.396 
4.506 
4.620 
4.707 
4.S76 



.S^)6 
.92S 
.S6S 
1 

.000 
.074 
.177 
.294 

.47S 
.554 



.S^}6 
.92S 
.X6S 
.951 
.OIK) 
.074 
.177 
.294 
..^S5 
.47S 
.554 



S96 
92S 
S6X 
,95 1 
.00() 
,074 
,177 
,2^M 
..^S5 
.47 S 
.554 



Current-fund expenditures 



Constant dollars » 



Current dollars 



Total (in billion-S) 



Per student in 



rtJtal (in billions) 



Per student in 



S5.V5 
54.0 
53.5 
53 7 
53.9 
55.5 
57.4 
60. S 
64.2 
67.4 
6'->.5 
72.2 
74.x 
77.2 
79.6 



SI 7 
S4.4 
S6.S 
S9.9 
92.6 
95.4 
9S.5 
101.6 
If (4.6 
107.- 
11(1. ■ 



SI.6 
X4.I 
S6.5 
S9.6 
92.3 
95 I 
9S I 
101.2 
104.2 
107.2 
1 10.1 



SI. 6 
S4.5 
S6.9 
90.1 
92.9 
95.8 
9S.S 
102.1 
105.2 
10S.4 
i!1.5 



S13.24S 


S25.0 


S6.193 


13.509 


27.6 


6.907 


13.iSl 


31.0 


7.632 


12.903 


.U.7 


8.3.^9 


12.S13 


37.9 


9,(K)3 


13.140 


40.6 


9,623 


13.453 


43.6 


10,218 


14.353 


48.0 


1 1 .330 


15.152 


52.2 


12.309 


15.696 


56.0 


13,038 


15.K20 


60. i 


13.681 


16.029 


65.3 


14,504 


16.1S1 


70.9 


15,339 


16.401 


77.2 


16,401 


16.32X 


82. 2 


16,855 


[ nrtii t > V o n fft 1 Oct if>n c 






16.680 


87. 3 


17,822 


17.117 


^)3.4 


18.953 


17.S23 


99 4 


20.423 


IS. 155 


106.5 


21,507 


IS. 5 27 


1 13.8 


22,7M 


IS.SOS 


— 


— 


19.019 


— 


— 


19.194 


— 


— 


19.426 






I9.fi53 






19.925 






amative projections 






16.662 


87.1 


17.781 


17.002 


92.7 


18.803 


17.777 


98.4 


20,207 


IS. 105 


105.9 


21,388 


18.463 


114.5 


22.906 


1S.739 






IX. ^M6 






19.1 IS 






19,^52 






19.570 






19.S ^0 







Hi^h alternatiNu projections 

16.675 
17.146 
17.860 
18,188 
18,575 
18,873 
1 9.f)g2 
19.286 
19.544 
19.789 
20,083 



87.3 
93. s 
lOtl.2 

106.8 
1 13.4 



17,826 
19.039 
20.575 
21. .^^81 
22.688 



' Based on the Coiisuiner Price Index lor all urban ciMisunicrs. Bureau 
of Labor Siaiislii s. Deparimeni of Labor. 
Lsiiniaiod on the basis of past data. 

—Projeciuins in current dollars arc not shown aficr 19'^;7 liuo ui 
ilio uncertain behavior of uination over the lone term. 



SOLRCI:: C.S. Deparinicni of Education, National Center foi Hducation 
Statistics, "r-jiiancial Statistics ot Insiiiuiions ot Higher Education," 
aiui "I'all l-nrollinent in Colleges and I niversities" suneys. tThis 
table was prepared Jiuic 1992.) 
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Table 40.— Educational and general expenditures and educational and general expenditures per full- 
time equivalent (PTE) student of public 4-year institutions, with alternadve projections: 50 States 
and D.C., 1977-78 to 2002^2003 



Year ending 



(in thousands) 



Currenl-fund expenditures 



Constant 1990-9! dollars' 



Total (in billions) 



Per student in 
FTE 



Current dollars 



Total (in billions) 



Per student in 
FTE 



1978 


4,039 


$42.3 


$i0,481 




$4,899 


1Q7Q 


3.996 


42.5 


10.640 


21.7 


5.440 


1980 


4,059 


42.0 


10,336 


24.3 


5.985 


1981 


4. 1 58 


41.9 


10.080 


27.1 


6.5 1 5 


198'' 


4.2(39 


41.8 


9.942 


29.4 


6.986 


1983 


4,221 


42.8 


10,151 


31.4 


7.434 


1984 


4.266 


44.5 


10.423 


33.8 


7,917 


1985 


4,238 


47.2 


1 1 .148 


37.3 


8.8(KJ 


IQ8^ 


4.240 


50.0 


1 1.792 


40.6 


9,580 


1987 


4.295 


52.4 


12.196 


43.5 


lO.I.^O 


1988 


4.396 


54.3 


12.3!^7 


47.0 


10.686 


1989 


4.506 


56.1 


12.455 


50.8 


1 1.270 


1990 


4.620 


58.3 


12.624 


55.3 


1 1 .967 


1 QO 1 2 


4 . / u / 


UU. 1 


1 777 


60.1 


12.777 


1 om 2 


4.fS / (I 


0 1 .0 


12 643 


63.6 


13.050 








Middle alternative projections 






199^ 


4.896 


63.4 


12,947 


67.7 


13.8.34 


1994 


4.928 


65.6 


13.306 


72.6 


14.7.14 


1995 


4.868 


67.9 


13.942 


77.8 


15.975 


1996 


4.95 1 


70.2 


14.181 


83.2 


16.800 


1997 


5.000 


72.4 


14.478 


88.9 


17.789 


1998 


5.074 


74.5 


14.686 






199Q 


5.177 


76.7 


14.819 








2000 


5.294 


79.0 


14.913 






2001 


5.385 


81.2 


15.071 










8 V4 


1 *i.224 








J .-'^'4 




1 5 .4 24 












Low alternative projections 






199^ 


4.896 


63.3 


12.934 


67.6 


13.802 


1994 


4.928 


65.4 


13.265 


72.0 


14.619 


1995 


4.868 


67.7 


L'^.906 


77.0 


15.808 


1996 


4.95 1 


70.0 


14.! 43 


82.7 


16.708 


1997 


5.(){)0 


72.1 


14.430 


89.5 


17.902 


1998 


5.074 


74.3 


14.634 







1999 


5.177 


76.4 


14.7(>4 


— 


— 


2000 


5.294 


78.6 


14.856 






2001 


5.385 


80.9 


15.015 






2002 


5.478 


83.1 


15.161 






2003 


5,.S54 


85.3 


15.352 












High alternative projections 






1993 


4.896 


63.4 


12.944 


67.7 


13.837 


1994 


4.928 


65.7 


13.328 


72.9 


14.800 


1995 


4.868 


68.0 


13.969 


78.3 


16.093 


1996 


4.95 1 


70.3 


14.206 


83.5 


16.8.S6 


1997 


5,000 


72.6 


14.514 


88.6 


17.728 


1998 


5.074 


74.8 


! 4.736 






1999 


5.177 


77.0 


14.874 






2000 


5.294 


79.3 


14.983 






2001 


5.385 


81.6 


15.160 






2002 


5.478 


84.0 


15.326 






2003 


5.554 


86.3 


15.543 






' Based on ihe Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers. Bureau 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Kducation. National Center for Edu 


of Labor Statistics. U.S. Department of Labor. 






Statistics. "Hinancial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Educa 


^ Estimated on the basis of past d:\ta. 






and "Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Univcrsilies** 


surveys. 



(Tliis 



— Projections in current dollars are not shown after 1997 due to 
the uncertain behavior of inflation over the long term. 



table was prepared June 1992.) 
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Table 4 L— Current-fund expenditures and current-fund expenditures per full-time equivalent (FTE) student 
of public 2-year institutions, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C., 1977-78 to 2002-2003 



1978 . 

1979 . 

1980 . 

1981 . 

1982 . 

1983 . 

1984 . 
1^)85 . 
1986 , 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1900 
1991 - 
1992* 



\W . 
1995 . 
199(1 . 
1907 . 
1998 , 
1909 , 
20(10 
2001 
2002 
2003 



1903 . 
1904 

1005 . 

1006 . 
1907 . 
1008 . 
1999 . 
2()()() . 
2001 . 
2002 
2003 . 



1093 . 
1904 . 
1005 . 

1996 . 

1997 . 
1908 . 
1009 . 

2000 . 

2001 . 

2002 , 
2003 



Current-fund expenditures 



Year ending 



Constant 199(M1 dollars' 



Current dollars 



IIIUU JilllU> ( 


rotal (in billions) ^'"^^ ''rvv!^^ billions) 


Per student in 




— 


S12.2 


$5,183 


$5.7 


$2,423 


-» ">^>:^ 


1 2.0 


s 1 
.i,-..t4 


A 1 
O. I 


2,686 


2.333 


1 1.7 


5,025 


6.8 


2,910 


2.484 


1 1 .8 


4.735 


7.6 


3,061 


2.573 


1 1 .9 


4,608 


8.3 


3,238 


2.(i30 


12.2 


4.651 


9.0 


3.406 


2.616 


12.5 


4,781 


9.5 


3,63 1 


2.447 


13.0 


5.331 


10.3 


4.209 


2.428 


13.6 


5.582 


1 1 .0 


4,534 


2.4X3 


14.0 


5.650 


11.7 


4,693 


J. ."4^ 


14.5 


5.689 


12.5 


4.919 


"> S9'' 


15.0 


5.798 


13.6 


5,247 




15.7 


5.716 


14.9 


5.418 




16.1 


5.769 


16.1 


5.769 




16 1 


5.696 


16.6 


5,880 






Middle alternative projections 






2.840 


16.2 


5.716 


17.3 


6.107 


2.87 1 


16.^5 


5.896 


18.7 


6.528 


2. 854 


17.6 


6.176 


20.2 


7,077 


2 .9 1 4 


18.6 


6.367 


22.0 


7.542 


2.9,'^.s 


19.2 


6.506 


23.6 


7,904 


■> 1)1)"* 


19. S 


(1,603 









20.4 


6.692 







r . 1 ' ' 


21.0 


6.776 







1 4.' 


21.6 


6.864 








22.1 


6.954 








' 


7.{'5(' 










Low alternative projections 






:.s4o 




5.688 


17.2 


6.070 


2.8'' 1 


16 7 


5.812 


18.4 


6.405 


2.854 


17.4 


6.105 


19.8 


6.040 


2.^) 1 4 


18.3 


6.200 


21.7 


7,431 




IS.O 


6.408 


23.5 


7.951 




19.4 


6.497 







^ _\ Mil 


20 0 


6.579 







. ' . H ' ^ 


20.7 


6.661 







. ' . 1 4 .1 


21.2 


6.750 


— 




^ 1 SO 


21.7 


6.826 






. _ 1 




6.905 










Hifth alternative projections 






2.840 


16 2 


5.709 


17.3 


6.103 


2.871 


17.1 


5.940 


18.9 


6..596 


2.854 


17.8 


6.233 


20.5 


7.180 


2.914 


iK.7 


6.418 


22 2 


7,615 


2.'-)53 


19 4 


6.580 


23.7 


8.037 


2.992 


20.1 


6.703 






3.046 


20.7 


6.804 






3.103 


21.5 


6.917 






3.143 


22.1 


7,044 






3.180 


22.8 


7.162 






3,2 1 3 


23.4 


7,291 







' Based on the Consumer Price Index tnr all urban CDUsuniers. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. U.S. Department I" Labor. 
- Estimated on the basis of pa^i data. 

.-Project ions m current dollars are not sb(n\n alter 1997 due to 
ibe uncertain behavior of mtlaiion over the long term. 



SOI RCE: L.S. Department of Educatioti. National Center for Education 
Statistics. "Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education." 
and "Fail Enrollment in Colleges and Universities' ' sui^cvs. (This 
table v\as prepared June 1992.) 
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Table 42. — Educational and general expenditures and educational and general expenditures per full- 
time equivalent (FTE) student of public 2-year institutions, with alternative projections: SO States 
and D.C., 1977-78 to 2002-2003 



Current-fund expenditures 



Year ending 



FI'K 
(in thousands) 



uns 

1979 

1980 .... 

1981 .... 

1982 .... 
.... 

1984 .... 

1985 .... 

1986 .... 

1987 .... 
.... 

1989 .... 

1990 .... 

1991 - 

1992 - 

\W .... 
.... 

1995 .... 
19% .... 
I9g7 .... 
1^)98 .... 

1999 ... 

2000 ... 

2001 ... 

2002 ... 

2003 . . 

1^9^ ... 

1994 ... 

1995 ... 
1^96 ... 
mi ... 
1998 ... 
IW ... 
20(X) ... 

2001 ... 

2002 ... 

2003 ... 

1993 ... 
19^)4 ... 

1995 ... 

1996 ... 
19^)7 ... 

1998 ... 

1999 ... 

2000 ... 

2001 ... 

2002 ... 

2003 ... 



Constant 1990->91 dollars' 



Current dollars 



Total (in billions) 



Per student in 
FTE 



Tot^l (in billions) 



Per btudent in 
FTE 



2.357 


$11.5 


$4,864 


S5.4 


$2,274 


2.283 


1 1 .2 


4,VZ / 


J.iS 


') S 10 

.l.J I V 


2.333 


10.9 


1 ACO 


A 1 


7 7 1^ 


2.484 


1 1.0 


4.4 1 I 


7 1 


-,OJ 1 


2.573 


1 1.1 


4..:Vv 


7 C 


^,\J>- 1 


2.630 


1 1 .4 


4.,T ..0 


O.J 


J , 1 uo 


2.616 


1 1 A 


4.4-4U 


K Si 
o.o 


J.J ' 


2.44 / 


1 o 1 


A 0^0 

4.7 J V 


V.U 


J ,7 I J 


-:,4-:<s 


1^.0 


J U I 


in 1 

I U. J 


4,225 


2.483 


1 1 1 
13.1 


j.iOw 


lU.O 


*t, JOV 






J,.iU / 


1 1 7 
11./ 


*t,j7\.' 


2,592 


14.0 


5,40! 


12.7 


4,888 


2.751 


14.6 


5321 


13.9 


5.044 


2.791 


15.0 


5,373 


15.0 


5,373 


2. 826 


15.0 


5.293 


15.4 


5,464 






Middle alternative projections 






2.840 


15.1 


r>,jur> 


1 A 1 


J,OOo 


2.87 1 


15. / 


j,4c>r» 


17 -1 


6 n74 


2.854 


l0.4 


J, / jo 


l$t 
1 O.o 


6 SOX 

U, JVO 


2.9 14 




J.V jO 


"•n 6 


7,056 


2.953 


lo.U 


D.UV / 


T> 1 

1 


7.492 


T OUT 


1 Sf ^ 
lo.j 


f\ I OS 








19. 1 


O.Zoj 






3. 103 


10.8 


6..'^73 






3.143 


20.3 


6.461 


— 


— 


3, 1X0 


20.8 


6.550 


— 


— 


3.213 


21 .3 


6.644 










Low alternative projections 






2.840 


1 


J,_ / O 


16 0 


S,63() 


l.O 1 \ 


I J.J 


S 399 


17. 1 


5,950 


~.o.'4 


10.^ 


J. Do.' 


18 4 


6.462 


T 15 1 1 

J.V 14 




S 877 


20.2 


6,943 


-) 


1 7 1 


5 996 


22.0 


7.439 


4. . " y J. 




6 084 








1 o.o 


f\ 1 ftQ 

t». i 1)7 






3,103 


19.4 


6.254 








3,143 


19.9 


6..343 






3,180 


20.4 


6.418 






3,213 


20.9 


6.494 










High alternative projections 






2,840 


15.0 


5.297 


16.1 


5,663 


2.871 


15.9 


5.531 


17.6 


6,142 


2.854 


16.6 


5.816 


19.1 


6,701 


2,914 


17.5 


6.(X)9 


20.8 


7,130 


2,95^ 


18.2 


6.173 


22.3 


7,540 


2,992 


IK.8 


6.297 






3,046 


19.5 


6.401 






3,103 


20.2 


6.519 






3.143 


20.9 


6.646 






3,1X0 


21.5 


6.764 






3,213 


22.1 


6.893 







' Biised on the Consumer Price Index lor all urban consumers. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. U.S. Department of Labor. 
- Estimated on the basis of past data. 

— Projections in current dollars are not shown after 1997 due to 
the uncenain behavior of inflation over the long tenii. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education 
Statistics. ''Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education," 
and '*Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Universities" sun-cys. (This 
table was prepared June 1992.) 
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Table 43. — Current-fund expenditures and current-fund expenditures per full-time equivalent (FTEl student 
of private 4-vear institutions, with alternative projections: 50 States and D^C, 1977-78 to 2002- 
2003 



. 

... 

l^)S() ... 
WSl ... 

wk: . . 

1^)S3 ... 
NS4 ... 
I^S5 ... 

im ... 

U)S7 ... 
1988 ... 

... 

.. 

log] : 
UH)2- 



:i)(X> 



19W4 . 

IW7 . 

low 
:'!(){ } . 

:(K)2 . 



iw . 

h'95 . 

uws , 
iw , 

2()(K) 
2(101 
2{K)2 
2003 



^ car ending 



tin thousundsi 



2..>2s 



2,.^44 
2.3M 

2..^^o 
2,.^''>S 
2.431 
2,4''" 

2.5 ^( J 

2.5f>^i 
2.M 1 
2 .MS 



:..U4 
:.3M 

2..^7^ 

:.39s 

2.431 

:.4"~ 

2.5.^1) 
2.5(>''> 
2.011 
2, MS 



2.344 
2.3r>4 
2.33S 
2.3:^f^ 
2..>'-)S 
2.4 M 
2.477 
2.5^0 
2.5()9 
2.(^1 I 
2.04K 



C'urrent-fund expendllures 



Consmnt I99(M>! dollars' 



Total (in hilHon^i 




55 4 

5^' 5 
(^\.A 

fl.^ (1 

fi4 ~ 
Ofv4 
f»S 1 

"1.5 



5^>.(> 
hl.l 
f>2.3 

f>5 f> 
fr.3 
fit) 0 

^0.7 



5'^.5 
5". 4 
5^.4 
M 5 

h5.2 

s 

7(1.5 
72.3 
74 2 



Per student in 
Kf'K 

Slo,"95 S14.W 

lh.731 16.0 

lh,4S0 IS."^ 

1(\34(» 21 2 

U1.344 23.4 

17.25(J 25.f^ 

|7 w5«.i 2s. 1 

IS M41 .^n.7 

1W.W6 .^v4 

21 .5h2 (I 

22.12" 40(1 

22,4i)S 4VS 

22>'31 4-'^ 

23.U'5 51.f> 

23,013 55. ^ 

Middle altornatne projections 

23.f»3s 50.2 

24.2fi3 (''5 

25.45(1 6S.2 

25,S23 "2 ^ 

26.25s ■■ 4 

2h.f)00 

2h,Sl3 

2(v^'P 

2". 157 



Current dollars 
Total (in billions! 



5'» n 
(>^2 
rr " 
72.1 
"7.4 



Low alternati^e projeetiuns 

2 3. 5" 2 
24.253 
25.402 
25.604 
26.0(1(1 
26.304 
26.5()(J 
26. 5'-^) 
26.S^> 
2",n(^0 
2'*.V>2 

Hi^h alternati\e projections 

23.65s 5^' ^ 

24.263 63 

25,42 > 6S.5 

25.S05 "3.0 

26,42" ""4 

2 6. SOS 

27.056 

27.1 S6 

27.436 

27.6": 

2S.(K)3 



Per student ir 
FTK 



S7,S5 1 
S,554 
•-'.547 
1(1.565 
1 I.4S5 
12.63^ 

1 \641 
14.052 
1(\244 
P.OlO 
|i>.l34 
2(K276 
21.737 

2 V l^J^ 



25.256 
26.S66 
20. 170 

.^(L5o2 
32.263 



25.155 
26.72S 
2S.o*'S 
.V)..>53 
32.256 



25.2^H) 
26,042 
2'').2SS 
3(L725 
32.27S 



' Based on the Consumer Price Index lor ill 
of l-ahor Statistics, I'.S. tX'partnieni of I.ahor 
Iistiniated on the basis of past data. 

- Projections in current dollars arc not 
the uncenain behavior of inllatton o\ cr the lonj. 



urban consumers. Bureau 



nIu»\\ n 
term. 



atiei due 10 



SOl kCE: r S. ncpartmcni of l:ducation, Nauonal (enter tor [.ducation 
Siatisiks. - I niancial SiatisUCN o\ InsonuKMis oi Hi^ihcr Educaiion." 
aiul ■ l-all I'nrollnient in C ollctzcs iukI I ni\ersiiies ' sur\e\s. ( This 
(able uus j^rcpareil June 1002. 1 
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Table 44.— Educational and general expenditures and educational and general expenditures per full- 
time equivalent (FTK) student of private 4-vear institutions, with alternative projections: 50 States 
and D.C, 1 977-^78 to 2002-2003 



Year end in 



UK 
(in lltousaiids) 



Current-fund expenditures 



( onstant 1990-91 dollars' 



Total (in billions) 



Per student in 

III; 



Current dollars 



Total (in billionsi 



Per student in 

ni*: 



\m) . 

19K5 
1^X6 
U>X7 
1^X8 
I ^8^ 
1990 
1991 
1 ^>92 



1993 , 

1994 . 
1995 
1W96 
1997 
199X 

1 999 
2(100 
2001 
2002 
2903 



1993 . . 
!994 ... 

1995 ... 

1996 ... 

1997 ... 
199X ... 
1999 ... 
200(1 .. 

2001 .. 

2002 .. 

2003 .. 



1993 , 

1994 , 

1995 , 
1990 , 
1997 
199S 
1999 
2000 
2001 
2002 
2003 



1 .S'K) 


«v > 1 


<^ 1 J i| ^ 


S 1 0 s 


's5.700 


1 11 ^/v 


_ .^.-4 


I ^ 10^) 


I 2.0 


6.191 


1 . /.I / 


"* A 4 


1 I 940 


1 3.5 


6.9 1 3 






1 1 .K7S 


1 5.4 


7.675 


"> n 1 1 




1 1.91 6 


17 1 


8. %73 


2 (|2S 


25.4 


1 2.51 2 


18.6 


9.163 


"> {]>,<} 


26.9 


1 3.066 


20.4 


9.924 


()SS 


^S.4 


13.804 


22.4 


KK897 


OSS 


^0 {) 


1 4.6 16 


24.4 


1 1.873 


"> of,^ 


3.^.2 


16.073 


27.6 


1 3.351 


2.0'->l 


34 1 


16,307 


29.5 


14,102 


2.16(1 




K..553 


32.3 


14,978 


2, 1 95 


37.3 


16,9iM 


35.4 


16.1 10 


2.2 2. S 






/ .o 


1 6 9XS 


2.32s 




1 6,*-M8 


•411. 1 


1 7 4i)S 






.Middle alternative projections 






2 ^44 


40 4 


17.225 


43.1 


1 X,404 


2, ^64 


4] S 


17,543 


45.9 


19.425 


2 ^^8 


42.4 


18, 14X 


48.6 


20,795 




43.5 


18,324 


5 1 .6 


21.708 


2 ^<-'S 


44.3 


18,47(1 


54.4 


22.701 


2,4 M 


45.2 


1 S.6(1S 






2.477 


46.3 


18,700 








2.5.M) 


47.4 


1S,73(J 




... 


2,569 


48.3 


IS, 808 


— 




2.6 1 1 




) 8 XS9 






2.6411 


^o.4 


1 ( ) M 1 V 










I.ou alternati\e projections 






"'44 


40.2 


1 7,1 36 


42 9 


18.286 


2, MtA 


41.4 


17,50^' 


45.6 


19,296 


2, V^S 


42.5 


18.171 


48.3 


20,656 


2,^76 


43.2 


18,199 


51.1 


2 1 .49X 


2.398 


43 7 


18,226 


54 2 


22.61 1 


2.431 


44.5 


18.320 






2.477 


45.6 


18,395 






2,530 


46.6 


18,421 






2.569 


47.5 


18,49S 






2,611 


48.5 


18,583 






2,64S 


49.5 


18.700 










Hijih alternati\e projections 






2,344 


40.4 


17,253 


43.2 


18,443 


2,Vi4 


41.5 


17,556 


46.1 


19.495 


2.338 


42.4 


18,121 


48 8 


20,876 


2.376 


43.7 


18,395 ' 


51.9 


21.826 


2,39X 


44.7 


18,643 


54.6 


22,771 


2.431 


45.7 


18.816 






2,477 


46.9 


18.943 






2,5.^1 


48.1 


19,001 






2,569 


49.0 


19,092 






2,611 


50.1 


19.187 






2.648 


51.2 


19.347 







' Based on the Consumer I'lice Index lor all urban consumers. Bureau 
oI Labor Siatistics, I .S. Departnicnl ori.;tbor 
' Estimated on the basis of past tiala. 

— Projeeiions in current dollars are not slioun alter 19^>7 due lo 
the uncertain behavior ot inHation over the long term. 



SOl'RCE: VS. Departnieiu of Education. NaUj.uial CVnlei lor I-.ducaUon 
Siaii sties, "I'inancial Siaiisiics ot lnsiiiu>KMis of Hijiher l-ducation," 



and "Fall Enrollment in Colleges and I niversiues * sune\s. 
table uas prepared .hine 1992 j 
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Technical Appendixes 



Appendix A 

Projection Methodology 



The general procedure for Projeciums was to express 
the variable lo be projected as a percent of a *'basc" 
variable, These perccnts were then projected and applied 
iO projections of the "base" variable. For example, the 
number of 18-year-old college students was expressed as 
a percent of the 18-year-old population for each year from 
1972 through 1990. This percent was then projected through 
the year 2003 and applied to projections of the 18-year- 
old population from the Bureau of the Census. 

Enrollment projections arc based primarily on population 
projections. Projections of classroom teachers, high school 
graduates, earned degrees conferred, and expenditures are 
based primarily on enrollment projections. 

Single exponential smoothing, double exponential 
smoothing, and multiple linear regression are the three 
major projection techniques used in this publication. Single 
exponential smoothing is used when the historical data 
have a basically horizontal pattern. On the other hand, 
double exponential smoothing is used when th? time series 
is expected to change linearly with time. In general, expo- 
nential smoothing places more weight on recent observa- 
tions than on earlier ones. The weights for observations 
decrease exponentially as one moves further into the past. 
As a result, the older the data, the less their intluencc 
on projections. The rate at which the weights of older 
observations decrease is determined by the smoothing con- 
stant selected. 

P = aX, -H a{l-a)X,..| + a(l'-cx)-X, 2 
+ a(l-a)'^X,.3 + .... 

Where: 

P = projected constant 

a = smoothing constant (0 < a < 1) 

Xi = obser\'ation for time t 

This equation illustrates that the projection is a weighted 
average based on exponentially decreasing weights. For 
a high smoothing constant, weights for earlier observations 
decrease rapidly. For a low smoothing constant, decreases 
are inore moderate. Projections of enrollments and public 
high school graduates are based on a range of smoothing 
constants (a= 0.2 to 0.9). 

In general, the projections in this publication are based 
on fairly high smoothing constants. The farther apart the 
observations are .spaced in time, the more likely are changes 
in the underlying social, political, and economic structure. 



Since the observations are on an annual basis, major shifts 
in the underlying process are more likely in the time 
span of just a few observations than if the observa ions 
were available on a monthly or weekly basis. As a result, 
the underlying process tends to be unstable from one 
observation to the next. Another reason for using high 
smoothing constants for some time series is that most 
of the observations are fairly accurate, because most 
observations are population values rather than sample esti- 
mates. Therefore, large shifts tend to indicate actual changes 
in the process rather than noise in the data. 

Multiple linear regression was also used in making pro- 
jections, primarily in the areas of teachers, earned degrees, 
and expenditures. This technique was used when it was 
believed that a strong causal relationship existed between 
the variable being projected (the dependent variable) and 
independent causal variables. However, this technique was 
used only when accurate data and reliable projections of 
the independent variables were available. 

The functional form primarily used was the multiplicative 
model. When used with two independent variables, this 
model takes the form: 

Y = aXi'^X.'^^^ 

This equation can easily be transfonned into the linear 
form by taking the natural log(ln) of both sides of the 
equation: 

InY = hna) -h bilnXi + b2lnX2 

The multiplicative model has a number of advantages: 
it is a reasonable way to represent human behavior. Con- 
stant elasticities are assumed: this says that a I percent 
change in In X will lead to a given percent change in 
In Y. This percent change is equal to bi. And it lends 
itself easily to **a priori" analysis because the researcher 
does not have to worry about units of measurement when 
specifying relationships. In fact, the multiplicative model 
is considered the standard in economic problems. For addi- 
tional in tor mat ion, see Loni^-Rani^c Forccastinfi: From 
Crystai Ball to Computer by J. Scott Armstrong (John 
Wiley and Sons. 1978, pp. 180-181), 

Caveats 

Because projections are subject to errors from many 
sources, alternative projections are shown for some statis- 
tical series. These alternatives are not statistical confidence 
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intei-vals, but instead represent judgments made by the 
authors as to reasonable upper and lower bounds for each 
projected series. Alternative projections were developed 
for higher education enrollment, classroom teachers, earned 
degrees conferred, and expenditures in public elementary 
and secondary schools and institutions of higher education. 

Assumptions 

All projections are based on underlying assumptions, 
and these assumptions determine projeciion results to a 
large extent. It is important that users of projections under- 
stand the assumptions to detennine the acceptability of 
projected time series for their purposes. In each chapter, 
there are descriptions of the primary assumptions upon 
which the projections of time scries are based. 

For most projections, low, middle, and high alternatives 
are shown. These alternatives reveal the level of uncertainty 
involved in making projections, and they also point out 
the sensitivity of projections to the assumptions on which 
they are based. 

Many of the projections in this publication are demo- 
graphically based. Bureau of the Census middle series 
projections of the population by age were used. These 
middle series population projections are based on the 1990 
census. The future fertility rale assumption, which deter- 
mines projections of the number of binhs, is the key 
assumption in making population projections. The middle 
series population projections assume an ultimate complete 



cohort fertility rate of 2.1 births per won^an by the year 
2050 and a net immigration of 880.000 per year. This 
assumption plays a major role in determining population 
projections for the age groups eni'olled in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and elementary grades. The effects of the 
fertility rate assumption arc more pronounced toward the 
end of the projection period. 

For enrollments in secondary grades and college, the 
fertility assumption is of no consequence, since all students 
enrolled at these levels were already born when the popu- 
lation projections v/ere made. For projections of enroll- 
ments in elementary schools, only middle series population 
projections were considered. Projections of high school 
graduates are based on projections of the number of high 
school graduates expressed as a percent of grade 12 enroll- 
ment. Projections of associate, bachelor's, master's, doc- 
tor's, and first-professional degrees are based on projections 
of college-age populations and higher education enrollment, 
by sex, attendance status and level enrolled by student, 
and by type of institution. Many of the projections of 
classroom teachers and expenditures of public elementary 
and secondary schools and institutions of higher education 
are based on projections of disposable income per capita 
and various revenue measures of slate and local govern- 
ments. Disposable income per capita projections were 
obtained from DRl/McGraw-Hill. Therefore, the many 
assumptions made in projecting disposable income per 
ci^pila also apply to those projections based on projections 
of disposable income per capita. 



Al. Enrollment 



HiiRillnionl prnjcclions were Iniscd nti ptojected eiiioll- 
mcnt rales, by age and sex, whicli wore npplicd to popu- 
lation projections by age and sex developed by the Bureau 
of the Census. These enrolhiient rales were projected by 
taking into account the most recent trends, as well as 
the clTects of economic conditions and demographic 
changes on a person's decision to enter college. The enroll- 
ment rates were liien used in an interactive forecasting 
model {IFMOD), which consists of age-specific rales by 
sex and by enrollment levels (nursery school through col- 
lege). The model has 5 stages. See figure 60. 

The first stage of Il-MOD is an age-specific enrollment 
model hi which enrollment rates are projected and applied 
to age-specific populati(Mi projections, This stage, which 
is Used separately for each se\. includes the following 
categories: (1) nursery and kindergarten, (2) clementarN' 
grades l-X, {^) secondary grades 9-12, (4) full-time college 
enrollment, and (5) part-lime college enrollment. For each 
of these enrollment categories, enrollment rates were pro- 
jected by individual ages ^ through 24 anti for the age 
groups 25 to 29, 30 to 34, and 35 years and over. 

Hnrollnients hy age lukI age groups from the f-ureau 
of the Census were adjusted to NCES totals to conM^ute 
enrollment rales fcir 1972 through 1990. DilTerent assnmp- 
tions were made to produce l(n\. middle, anil high alter- 
native projections of enrol Imenc rates to the year 2003. 

Elementary Grades 1-8 

Projections oi* elementary enndlment rates were consid- 
ered for ages 5 through 21. Hlemeniary enrollments are 
negligible for the leniainiiig ages. Because most elementary 
enroMmenl rates have been Hucluating at levels close to 
100 percent from 1972 to 1990. alternative enrollment 
rate projections w ere not computed. The only set ol' enroll- 
ment rate projections compuletl was based on the assump- 
tion that rates will remain constant through the year 2003 
(table AM). Several of the rates in table A 1.1 exceed 
100 percent, as a result of sev eral fact(Ms. The enrollment 
data by age were prorated to agree with NCES totals. 
The Bureau of the Census does not revise enrollment 
estimates by age. but population estimates are revised 
regularly. 

Secondary Grades 9-12 

Projections of secondars" enrollment rates were consid- 
ered for ages 12 through 34. Secondary enrollments are 
negligible for the remaining ages. Secondary enrollment 
rates have fluctuated within a narrow range from 1972 
to 1990. Therefore, alternative enrollment rale projections 
were not calculated. The only set of projections ccMiipuled 
was based on constant enrollment rates (table A 1 .2). 



College Full-Time and Pa^-t-Tinie 
Enrollment 

Projections of full-lime and pari-lime college enrollments 
were considered only for ages 16 and over. (College enroll- 
ment is negligible for earlier ages.) Three aUcrnative projec- 
tions w-ere made using various assumptions. Table A 1. 3 
shows enrollment rates for 1990 and low, middle, and 
high alternative projected enrollment rates for 1998 and 
2(K)3. 

Table AL4 shows the equations used to project enroll- 
lueni rates for IS-year-old men enrolled full-time and part- 
time. Table A 1.5 shows the equations used to jirojeci 
ennillmeni rates for IS-year-old women enrolled lull-time 
and pai'l-lime. 

Enrollment in Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, by Grade Group 
and Organizational Level 

The third stage of Ib'MOD projects public enrollment 
in element ar\ and secondary schools by grade group and 
by organizational level. Public enrollments by age were 
baseti on enrtillnient rate projections for nursery and kinder- 
garten, grade 1 . elementary ungraded and special, secondary 
ungraded and special, and post g rati uate enrollment. Grade 
retention rate projections were used for grades 2 through 
12. Table Al.f-) shows the public school enrollment rates 
and table .M.7 shows the public grade-retention rates for 
1990 and pnijeciions for 1998 and 2003. The projected 
rates in tables A 1.6 and A 1.7 were used to coinpute the 
projections of enrollments in elementary and secondary 
schools, by grade, shown in table 1 . 

College Enrollment, by Sex, Attendance 
Status, and Level Enrolled; and by Type 
and Control of Institution 

The fourth stage of IFMOD projects enrollments in 
institutions of higher education, by sex, attendance status, 
and level enrolled by student; and by t)pe and control 
of institution. I'ov each age group, the percent that enroll- 
tneni by age. attendance status, le\'el enrolled, and by 
type of institution was of total enrollment was projected. 
These projections are shown in tables Al.S and A 1.9. 
along with actual values for 1990. For all projections, 
it was assumed that there was no enrollment in 2-ycar 
institutions at the pc^st baccalaureate level (graduate and 
first-pn^fessional). 

The projected rates shown in tables Al.8 and A 1.9 
were then adjusted to agree with the projected age-specific 
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enrollment rates in the first stage of IFMOD. The adjusted 
rales were then applied to the projected eurollmenis by 
age gioiip, sex. and attendance status from the first stage 
o\ IFN'lOl) to obtain projections by age group, sex. attend- 
ance status, level enrolled, and type ol institution. 

For each enrollinent category -sex, attendance status, 
level enrolled, and type of institution — die percent that 
public enrollment was of total enrollment was projected. 
These projections are shtnvn in table ALIO, along with 
actual percent for and projections for IWX and 2003. 
The projected rates shown were then applied to the pro- 
jected enrollments in each enrollment category to obtain 
projections by control of institution. 

For each enroUmeiU category by sex and enrollment 
level, and b\' type and control of institution, die percent 
that graduate enrollment was of postbaccalaureate enroll- 
ment was projected. Actual rates for 1990 and jirojections 
for 199S and 2003 are shown in table AMI. The projected 
rates in table A 1. 11 were then applied to projections of 
postbaccalaureate enrollment lo obtain graduate and first- 
professional enrollment projections by sex and attendance 
status, and by type and control of institution. 

Full-Time-Equivalent Enrollment, by 
Type and Control of Institution and by 
Level Enrolled 

The fifth stage of IFMOD projects iull-tinie-equiv alent 
enrollment, by type and control of institution and by level 
enrolled. For each enrollment category by level enrolled 
and by tvjic and control of institution, the percent that 
the full-time-equivalent ol' part-time enrollment was of 
part-lime enrollment was projected. Actual percents for 
1990 and projections for 1998 and 2003 are shown in 
table A 1.1 2. 

These projected percents were applied to projections 
of enrollment by level enrolled and b\ type and control 
of institution from the fourth singe of IFMOl). The projec- 
tions of the fulUlime-equivalcni of part-time enrollment 
were added to projections of fuli-time enrollment (from 
the previous stage } to obtain projections of full-time-equiva- 
lent enrollment. 



enrollment in grades 9-12 were 0.6, 0.5, 1.3, and 3.5 
percent for the same lead times. 

For projections of enrollment in higher education, an 
analy.sis of projection errors based on the past six editions 
of Projections of E(liHVfi(U} StaiiMics indicates thai the 
MAPHs for lead times of 1, 2, and 5 years were 1,7. 
3.4, and 4.1 percent, respectively, F'or the I -year-out pre- 
diction, this means that one would expect the projection 
10 be within 1 .7 percent of the actual value, on die average. 

Basic Methodology 

The notation and equations that follow describe the 
basic models used to project public elementary and second- 
ary enrollment. 

Public Elementary and Secondary 
Enrollment 

Let: 

i = Subscript denoting age 
j = Subcript denoting grade 
t = Subscript denoting time 

K, linrollment at the nurser\ and kindergarten level 

(j„ = linrollment in grade j 
Cii, ^ Fnrollment in grade I 

\i^ ~ Fnrollment in elementary special and ungraded 
programs 

S, = Enrollment in secondary special and ungraded 
programs 

FG, = Hnrollment in postgraduate programs 
P„ = Population age i 
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Projection Accuracy 

An analysis of projection errors from the past nine edi- 
tions of Frojcclions of Ediwalion Sititisiics indicates that 
the mean absolute percentage errors (MAFF.s) for lead 
times of I, 2, 5. and 10 years out for projections of 
enrollment in grades K-12 were 0.4. 0.5, 1.1, and 2.1 
percent, respectively. For the I -year-out prediction, this 
means that one would expect the projection to be within 
0,4 percent of the actual \ alue, on the average. For projec- 
tions of enrollment in grades K-tS, the MAPFs for lead 
times of 1. 2, 5, and 10 years were 0.5, O.S. 1. 1, and 
3.6 percent, respectively, while those for projections of 



RC 



-Ml 



RS. 



RPG 



EGt 



= Fnrollment rate for nursery and kindergarten 

= Hnrollment rate for grade I 

= Fnrollment rate for elementary special and 
ungraded programs 

= Fnrollment rate for secondary special and 
ungraded programs 

= Enrollment rate for postgraduate programs 

= Total enrollment in elementary grades (K-8) 



SG, = Total enrollment in secondary grades (9-1 2) 

Rji = Retention rate for grade j: the proportion that 
enrollment in grade j in year t is of enrollment 
in grade j-1 in year t- I . 

Then: 

EG, = K, + H,+ ^ GT, 
I I 

12 

SG, = S, + PG,+ ^ GT„ 

Where: 

K, = RK.(P.st) 

G„ = R,i(G, I., I ) 

= RI., ( S P" ) 

Gn = RGi,(P^„) 




PG, = RPG,(PiHt) 

Higher Education Enrollment 

For institutions of higher education, projections were 
computed separately by sex and attendance status of stu- 
dent. The notation and equations are: 

Let: 

i = Subscript denoting age except: 
i = 25: ages 25-29 
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i = 26: ages 30-34 

i = 27: ages 35 and over lor enrollment (35- 
44 for population) 

I - Subscript denoting year 

E,t = Enrollment of students age i 

P,t = Population age i 

R„ = Enrollment rale for students age i 

T,i = Total enrollment for particular subNCt of students: 
full-time men, full- time women, part-time men, 
part-time women 

Then: 

Tn = X 

Where: 

E„ = Rn(Pn) 

Methodological Tables 

The tables in this section give the rales used to calculate 
projections of enrollments, basic assumptions underlying 
enrollment projections (table A 1. 13), and methods used 
to estimate values for which data are not available (table 
A1.14). 

Private School Enrollment 

Projections of private school enrollment were derived 
in the following manner. For 1991, the ratio of private 
school enrollment to public school enrollment was cal- 
culated by grade level. These 1991 ratios were then held 
constant over the projection period. These ratios were then 
applied to projections of public school enrollment by grade 
level to yield projections of private school enrollment. 
This method assumes that the future pattern in the trend 
of private school enrollment will be the same as that 
in public school enrollment. The reader is cautioned that 
a number of factors could alter the assumptions of constant 
ratios over the projection period. 
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Figure 60 

General structure and methodology of the Interactive Forecasting Model (IFMOD) 
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Tabie ALL — Elementary enrollment rates, by age and sex 



Boys Girls 

Age ^ 

1 990 1 992-2003 1 990 1 992-2003 



."S 






4.3 


4.6 


5.1 


5.7 


6 






85.0 


8.3.5 


90.2 


88.9 


7 






104.4 


102.8 


102.9 


101.6 


8 






104.1 


103.2 


104.3 


103.3 


9 






101.8 


101.5 


101.0 


101.2 


10 






100.0 


100.5 


98.7 


100.2 


11 






104.7 


103.9 


105.4 


104.3 


12 






101.8 


101.8 


99.2 


100.6 


13 






98.9 


97.0 


98.5 


96.4 


14 






.^.9 


.n.9 


28.5 


27.1 


15 






7.6 


7.4 


4.0 


3.9 


16 






0.7 


0.7 


0.0 


0.2 


17 






0.0 


0,1 


0 


0 


IX 






0 


0 


0 


0 



Table AL2. — Secondary enrollment rates, by age and sex 



Boys Girls 

Age 

1 990 1 992-2003 1 990 1 992-2003 



12 0.2 0.2 0.5 0.5 

13 4.6 4.9 7.4 7.1 

14 61.5 62. 71.5 72.2 

15 88.7 88.6 90.6 90.9 

16 90.8 91.5 9.1.5 93.2 

17 79.5 80.1 78.4 78.8 

18 24.9 25.4 18.5 18.2 

19 5.6 5.8 4.6 4.0 

20 l.l 1.0 1.2 1.1 

21 0.9 O.X 1.0 1.0 

22 0.5 0.4 0.5 0.4 

2.3 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.3 

24 0.8 0.6 0.3 0.3 

25-2^' 0.: (1.2 0.5 0.5 

30-34 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 



< r 

1. V > 
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Table Al J.— Coliege enrollment rates, by age, sex, and attendance status, with alternative projections 



A^e, sex, and attendance status 



1990 



Low alternative 



1998 



200.^ 



Middle alternative 



2003 



High alternative 



1998 



2003 



Men 



Full-time: 

16 

17 

IS 

10 

20 

21 .... 



23 

24 

25-2^ 
30-34 
35-44 

Part-time: 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 



21 



2.^ 

24 

25-2'-) 
30- .U 
.\'>-44 



Kull-time: 

16 

17 

IS 

10 . ... 

20 ... 

21 



23 

24 

25-29 
.^0-.^4 
.\5-44 

Part-time: 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

23 

24 

25-29 

.V*>-44 



Women 



0.2 

2S.S 
.^1.2 
26. S 
24.3 
17.7 
11.5 
Kt.O 
.'VS 
1.5 
(».9 

0.0 
0.7 
.^7 
V9 
6.3 
5 J 
S.l 
5..^ 
4.6 
5.2 
3.6 



0.4 
3.S 
.M.5 

M\.i) 
24.S 
14.5 
11..^ 

3.7 
-) 1 

1.7 

0.0 
O.S 
4.5 
4.4 
6.9 
5.S 
9.S 
7.6 
5.6 
6 5 
5.0 
7.^ 



0.2 
3.^ 
2H.K 
35.2 
2S.4 
25.5 
IS.6 
12.2 
12.0 
4.1 
1.5 
0.9 

0.0 
0.7 
4.4 
4.2 
7.6 
7.4 
K.6 
5.5 
5.1 
5.2 
3S 
3.9 



0.4 

4.0 
.^5.6 
3S.6 
32.6 
29.1 
16.2 
12.1 
9.S 
4.1 
2.5 
1.9 



0.0 
O.S 
5.S 
5.1 
7.6 
(>.6 
10.5 
S.4 
6.2 
7.0 
5.0 
7.5 



0.2 
4.2 
27.9 
37.1 
28.9 
26.0 
19.7 
12.6 
13.6 
4.3 
1.5 
0.9 

0.0 
0.7 
4.6 
4.5 
S.4 
7.6 
9.0 
5.5 
5.3 
5.2 
3.8 
^.9 



0 4 

4.0 
35.7 
40.1 
32.6 
30.2 
16.2 
12.1 
9.S 
4.1 
2.5 
1.9 

0.0 
O.S 
6.0 
5.1 
7.6 
6.6 
10.5 
S.4 
6.5 
7.0 
5.0 
7.5 



0.2 
4.9 
2S.8 
36.6 
29.2 
27.2 
21.3 
12.3 
I4.I 
4.5 
1.5 
1.0 

0.0 
0.7 
4.4 
4.3 
7.7 
7.8 
9.7 
5.6 
5.1 
5.3 
3.9 
4.6 



(».4 
4.4 
35.6 
39.7 
.^4.1 
29 9 
16.7 
13.4 
10.3 
4.4 
2.7 
2.0 

0.0 
0.9 
5.S 
5.7 
7.K 
6.6 
11..^ 
S.5 
6.5 
7.3 
5..^ 
7.S 



0.2 
5.9 
27.9 
39..^ 
30.2 
2S.7 
21. S 
12.6 
14.7 
5.0 
1.5 
1.0 

0.0 
0.7 
4.6 
4.5 
8.6 
8.1 
10.7 
5.6 
5.4 
5.3 
3.9 
5.0 



0.4 
4.4 

42.3 
.M.l 
.^2.4 
16.7 
13.4 
10.3 
4.4 
2.7 
2.0 

0.0 
0.9 
6.0 
6.2 
7.8 
7.0 
11.3 
8.5 
7.0 
7.3 
5.4 
7.8 



0.2 
4.9 
."^2.3 
.V).6 
29.S 
27.2 
21.9 
12.3 
15.4 
4.5 
1.5 
1.1 

0.0 
0.8 
4.4 
4.3 
7.7 
8.1 
9.9 
5.6 
5.1 
5.3 
4.0 
4.8 



0.5 
4.4 
.Vv5 
39.7 
.^4.9 
31.8 
17.5 
14.0 
11. 1 
4.4 
2.7 
1 1 



0.0 
1.1 
5.8 
5.7 
7.8 
6.9 
1 1.5 
S.9 
6.7 
7.9 
5.3 
S.2 



0.2 
5.9 
}23 
39.:^ 
.^l.i 
2S.7 
21.9 
12.6 
15.4 
5.0 

I. 5 
1.3 

0.0 
0.8 
4.6 
4.5 
8.6 
8.5 

I I. 0 
5.6 
5.4 
5.3 
4.0 
5.4 



0.6 
4.4 
.Vr5 
42.3 
35.5 
.^4.5 
17.5 
14.0 
1 1.1 
4.4 
2.7 



0.0 
1.2 
6.0 
6.2 
7.8 
7.0 
11.5 
8.9 
7.3 
S.l 
5.4 
S.2 
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Table AL4. — Equations for selected college enrollment rates of men, by age and attendance status 



Equation 



Durbin- Watson Estimation 
statistic ' technique 



RTFTIRM 



0.6 - 0.0001P18M - 0.004L'Rl61t) 
(-4.1) (-2.9) 



(1.65 



1.1 



Ol.S- 



RTI^ISM 



-O.o: + ().001L'R1619 + 0.00(X)02YD91 
(3.7) (4.8) 



0.74 



R-= Cocft'icieni of dcicrminaiion. 

'For an explanation of the Durbin -Watson siaiisiic. see J. Johnston. 
r.cofumwn'ic Methods. New York: McGrau-Hill. 1972. pages 2.Sl-:.^2. 
-OLS equals Ordinary Least Squares. 



Where: 

RTR'lSNt 
RTPTISM 
P18M 
l'R1619 
YD91 
NOTE: 



OLS = 



= Hnrollment rate of 18-year-old males enrolled full- time 
= Enrollment rale of 18-year-old males enrolled pan- lime 
= 1 X-year-uld male population 
= llnemployment rate of 16- to 19-\ear-olds 
- Disposable income per capita in 19^0-91 dollars 
Numbers in parentheses arc t-siatislics. The lime period of 



observations used in Ihe equations is from 1967 to 1990. 
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Tab!e A1.5. — Equations for selected college enrollment rates of women, by age and attendance status 



Kquation 



Durbin-Wat-son Estimation 
statistic ' technique 



RTfTISW 



(1,4 - O.dOOriHPlXW + ().0(K)()07Vl>;! 
(-2.S) (3.!) 



2.4 



OLS ^ 



RTPTISW 



-0.0 1 + 0.(K)0{K)4VD9I 
(5.5l 



0.5<S 



1.5 



OLS- 



R- = CoctTicieni oi dcicnninaiion. 

' F*or an explanaiion ol' the Durbin-Waison staiisnv'. see J. Johnsion, 
ri(mwic(ru' Mi'ffwJs. New York: McGraw-IHill. 1972. pages 251-252. 
- ULS equals Ordinar\ Least Squares. 



Where: 

RimSW =I-:nn>llmeni rale of I H-\ ear-old feniales enrolled full- lime 
RTPTIKW =L{nrollmcni raie of IX-\car-old females enrolled pan- lime 
FIHW =lS-year-old female populatitMi 

^'D^)l -Disposable mc omc per capita in 1090-91 dollars 

NO 11:: Numbers in parentheses are {-siaiiMlcs. The limc period of 
obscn ations used in ihe equations is from 1967 lo 1990. 
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Table Al.6. — Knrollment rates in public schools, by grade level 



(Irade lc\cl 



Population base ajjc 



1990 



Projected 



1998 



Kindergarten 

GriKle 1 

Elcnicmary ungraded and special 
Secondary ungraded and special . 
Posiuraduaie 



5 




<)6.4 




(1 




9h.4 


9^.4 


.■^ 13 


I 


1.7 


1.7 


14-17 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


IS 




0..^ 


0..^ 



Table A1.7. — Public school grade retention rates 



Projected 

Grade 1990 ■ 

1998 2003 



I 10 2 


95..^ 


95.1 


95.1 


2 to 3 


1(H).3 


100.2 


100 2 


3 to 4 


100.4 


100.4 


100.4 


4 m 5 


100 5 


10O.4 


100.4 


5 to (S 


101.5 


101.4 


101.4 


6 to 7 


102.7 


lO.vO 


1(0 t) 


7 lo 8 


,. .. 9S.5 


^»S.3 




S 10 9 


1111 


IKM 


110.4 


9 to 10 


ip ^ 


92.4 


92.4 


10 to 11 


91.1 


91.0 


91.0 


1 1 to 1 2 


WO s 


9{).^ 


9(K4 
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Table A1.8. — Full-time enrollment, by level enrolled and type of institution, as a percent of total 

enrollment, for each age and sex classification 



Men 



1990 



1998 



2003 



1990 



Women 



1998 



2003 



I ndergraduate, 4-year institutions 



16-17 vcars old 

18-19 years old 

20-21 vears old 

22-24 \ears old 

25-29 >ears old .... 
30-34 years old .... 
.^5 \ears and o\cr 

Kw|7 years old .... 
18^19 \cars old .... 
20-21 scars old .... 
22-24 years old .... 
25-29 vcars old .... 
3()_34 vears old .... 
"^5 NcarN and over 

16-17 years old .... 
18-19 vears old .... 
20-21 Ncars old .. . 
22-24 vears old .... 
25-29 vears old .... 
30_34 years old .... 
35 NCiirs and over 



69.3 
65.3 
81.5 
68.2 
40.1 
29.1 
29.9 



30.7 
34."? 
18.5 
14.h 
15.8 
16.5 
26.6 



17..^ 
44.1 
54.4 
43.6 



70.1 
66.6 
K0.6 
66.8 
40.1 
29.4 
2W.8 



29.6 
33.4 
19.5 
14.6 
15.6 
18.^ 
23.8 



1S.6 
44.4 
52.3 
46.5 



70.1 
66.6 
80.6 
66.8 
40.1 
29.4 
29.8 



65.7 
73.2 
81.5 
59.2 
41.2 
38.0 
4^.0 



I'ndergraduate. 2-year institutions 



29. h 
33.4 
19.5 
!4.6 
15.6 
18.3 
:V8 



26.8 
18.5 
19.2 
.M).0 
36.6 



Postbaccalaurcate, 4-vear institutions 



18.6 
44 4 



46.5 



21.6 
28.8 
25.4 
2.V1 



67.9 
70.0 
82.4 
62.7 
41.2 
38.3 
41.6 



32.2 
.^^0.0 
17.6 
16.9 
26.2 
34.6 
33.0 



20.4 
32.6 
27.1 
25.4 



67.9 
70.0 
82.4 
62.7 
41.2 
38.3 
41.6 



32.2 
30.0 
17.6 
16.9 
26.2 
34.6 
33.0 



20.4 
32.6 
27.1 
25.4 



— Not applieahle. 



NOTLi: Projcciions shown lor 1998 and 2003 were adjusted to add 
to iOO percent beiore c«iniputing projections shov^n in tables 3 through 
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Table A 1. 9. — Part-time enrollment, by level enrolled and type of institution, as a percent of total 

enrollment, for each age and sex classification 



Age 



1990 



Men 



1998 



2003 



1990 



Women 



1998 



2003 



I ndurjjraduate, 4-year institutions 



16-17 vears old 

18-19 years old 

20-21 vears old 

22-24 years old 

25-29 vears old 

30-34 years old .... 
35 years and over 

16-17 years old .... 
18-19 >ears old .... 
2(^21 years old .... 
22-24 years old .... 
25-29 years old .... 
30-34 years old .... 
35 years and over 

16-17 years old .... 
18-19 years old .... 
20-21 years old .... 
22-24 years old .... 
25-29 years old .... 
30- .^4 years old .... 
35 vears and over 



20.2 
202 
20.0 
36.2 
31.5 
26.8 
27.8 



74.1 
74.0 
74.4 
51.4 
48.6 
51.0 
45.9 



5.8 
5.8 
5.6 
12.4 
19t; 
22.3 
26.3 



19.2 
19.7 
22.4 
34.0 
.M.3 
28.1 
27.2 



75.0 
73.9 
72.0 
5.^.1 
49.3 
50.0 
46.6 



5.8 
6.4 
5.7 
12.9 
19.3 
21.9 
26.2 



19.2 
19.7 
22.4 
34.0 
31.3 
28.1 
27.2 



12.2 
14.1 
23.1 
35.7 
32.3 
27.7 
23.4 



I nder^radiiate, 2->ear institutions 



75.0 
7.V) 
72.0 
53.1 
49.3 
50.0 
46.6 



82.8 
80.9 
71.4 
50.3 
49.8 
55.9 
54.9 



Postbaccalaureatc, 4-vcar institutions 



5.8 
6.4 
5.7 
12.9 
19.3 
21.9 
26.2 



5.0 
5.0 
5.6 
13-9 
17.9 
16.4 
21.7 



14.9 
16.7 
26.0 
31.2 
30.9 
26.7 
25.4 



80.6 
78.4 
68.4 
55.1 
49.9 
56.1 
5^.8 



4.5 
4.9 
5.7 
13.7 
19.2 
17.2 
20.8 



14.9 
16.7 
26.0 
31.2 
30.9 
26.7 
25.4 



80.6 
78.4 
68.4 
55.1 
49.9 
56.1 
53.8 



4.5 
4.9 
5.7 
13.7 
19.2 
17.2 
20.8 



NOTE: ProjeL■^ion^ slioun for 1998 and 2003 were adjusicd lo add 
to 100 pcrcem before computing projeciions shown in tables 3 througli 
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Table Al.lO. — Public school cMiroIlmenI as a perctMit of total enrollnienl, by attendance status, sex, 

level enrolled, and by type of institution 



1 .III (lllllll-lll CtllL^dl V 




Men 
I'm 






Women 


2003 














f^^^. 1 


P:in-!imc, uiuicriiriuluaic. -4-\car iiisimnions 




7.M) 


7:v(» 


7(1. S 


70.: 


70.2 


I'ull-mnc. uridersinuluaio, 2-\car iiisiiiuiionv 


Q 1 .t) 






^0.4 






Parl-muc, uiuicrgraduatc, 2 vcar irisiiiuiions 


'HA 


«)7.| 


^'7.1 






97.9 


I-ull-iirnc, posihacciilaurealc, -^-vcar insiiuiiion'- 


5<v5 


5f>.4 


5fi.-i 




54.1) 


.^9.') 


Pari-liiiK*. posih.iccal.iincalc, 4-\cai iusiiuuions 


5S.7 


5S.7 


5S 7 


f)fi S 


fi7.: 


07.: 



Table Al.ll. — (Graduate enrollment as a percent of total postbaccalaurcate enrollment, by sex and 
attendance status, and by type and control of institution 

Men \N omen 



Knrollnu'nt nili'^iov 

19^0 1998 2003 1990 1998 2003 



l-iill'liinc\ 4-vcai, ptihlic 76.: *'^ (I SD.l 79.S 79.S 

l*an-unio, 4-\fai\ puhlk 9S.S os.9 W.S 9^) 4 gi>,4 

l-ull-tniK\ 4-\i.Mi\ pn\aic 57. S 5^.4 5^.4 f)5.l fvH 64.1 

Pari liUK*. 4 -\ car, private 91.6 9|.7 91.7 95. ^ 9a.4 95.4 



Table A I.I 2. — Kull-fime-equivalcnt of part-time enrollment as a percent of part-lime enrollment, by 
le\el enrolled and In type and control of institution 



I'jirnllnu'nt nitt'mir> 


1990 


199S 


2003 


Puhlk, 4-\cai, undciiir.uliMlc 


4(».4 




4(M 


Publii., :->eaK undi'iiiraduaU' .... 






V'-.6 


[*ri\aio. 4 xoai, iiiuloruradiialc 


U)..| 


.'^9.-1 


.^9.4 


Pn\alc. :->car, iiiulciiiKuliiak' 


. . 40 \ 


M\ 1 


40.1 


Puhhc. 4-\e.n, iiKuliiak' 


.Vi 1 




>().: 


Pri\ak', 4 uMr, liuuluak' 




>.s.: 




Puhlk , 4 \i.'ar. rirst piok-sMniial 


60.1) 


55 : 


55.: 


Pn\ait.', 4-\c.ii. lirsi pn>k*sM;>iial 




56.4 
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Table A 1.13. — Enrollment (assumptions) 

Assumptions 



BlemeniarN and Seconilars cnrolliueiu 



Auc-NpocifK- cniollinent rates will roinain constant iii levels 
coiisisicnt Willi tlic nuist recent raie^. 

l*uhlie enrollmeni rate'> and pnhlie jzrade retention rates will 
remain coiisiani at leveN consistent with the iiu>st reeeni 
rates. 

The pereentai:e o\' '^\\\ and <Sth urade puhlie students enrolled 
in school organized as seeondaiv schools will remain eonst;int 
at levels consistent with the most recent rales. 



College iull-tiine and part-time enrollment, 
hy age 

Men 



Age-speeii"ic enrollment rates for the younger age cohons will 
increase over the projection period, while ihose Tor the older 
age groups are expected to reiiiaiii constant at levels ci)nsist- 
ent vvnh the most recent rates or increase shuhth. 



.Age-specilic eniolhiKiit rates wi 
laie or change at a slower rate. 



1 equal the middle .ilternative 



Women 



.■\ue-speciric eniollmeiit raies will either equal the middle al- 
ternative or increase at a laster rate, hased on past trends. 

.•\gc-specilic enrtillment rates tor the \ounger age cohorts will 
mcicase over the pr(\iection period, while those tor the older 
age uri>ups ,uc expected to increase shghtls 

.•\j:e-specilic enrollment rates will e(}ual the middle altemativ.' 
rale oi change at a ^Imvcr r ite 

Age-specilic enrollment rates will cither equal the mkkPe al- 
leriiativo oi increase at a taster rate, based on past trends. 



College enrollment. h\ sex. attendance sia- I-or each group and tor each attendance status separaieK. cu- 
ius. ;iihI level enrolled In student, and rollment hs sex and level enrolled h> student, and In t>pe ot 
h> t\ pe of institution institution as a percent of total enrollment, will follow pas! 

trends thiough 200.^. For each age group and atteiulance sja- 
tus cat';gor\ . the restricti(Mi that the stun of the percentages 
must equal 10(1 peixont was applied. 



AlttTnati\es 



Middle 
(no alternatives) 

Middle 
uio alternatives) 



Middle 
tno alternativcsi 



Middle 



Low 



Hiuh 



Middle 



I ovv 



High 



middle, and low 



College enrollment. h> contr(>l of instmiiion For each enrollment (.ategorv. b> sex. attendance status, ami 

level enrolled h\ student, and In t>pe ol nistitutio.i. puhik 
enrollment as a peuent of total eniollmeiit will remain con- 
stant at levels c(Misisient with the most recent rate^. 



Hiuh. middle, and low 



Graduate eiirollineni 



l or each enrollment categorv. h> sex and attendance status ot 
student, anil h\ t\pe and control of institution, graiiu.ite en- 
rollment as a percent of posthaccalaureate enrollment will le- 
niain constant at levels consistent with the most recent rates. 



I huh. middle, and low 



Tables 



I. 2 



^~5 



«)-l6 

3-5 
9-16 

3-5 
^-16 



3-5 

3-5 

9-16 



3-5 
9-16 



3-5 
9-16 



Faill-time-equivalent ol part-time eimiilment 



l"or each enrollment categorv . h\ t\pe ami control of institu- 
tion and level enrolled b\ siudent. the percent that full-time- 
equivalent of part-time enrollment is of part-time enrollment 
will remain constant at leveK consistent with the most recent 
rates. 



Hiuh. middle, and low 



23-25 
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Table A1.14, — Enrollment (estimalion methods) 



Variables 



Years 



Estimation method 



Tables 



Enrol Imcnl in private elementary 
and secondar\- schools, bv level 



1988 
1^8^) 

mo 



Grade-by-L»rade data lor private elenieniar>. secondars. and combined schools 
were aggregaied to estimate private school enrollment by grade level. 



Enrollment in institutions of 19X3 
higher education. b\ age and 
attendance status W\ 



For each sex. enrollment data from the Bureau of Census by individual ages 6 
and by attendance status for 2- year age groups were combined by assuming 7 
that within the 2-soar ago groups, age and attendance status were distributed S 
independently. The resultant enrollment estimates by age and attendance status 
were then adjusted to NCES enrollment counts b\ attendance status. 
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A2. High School Graduates 



Projections of public high school graduates were devel- 
oped in the following manner. The number of public high 
school graduates was expressed as a percent of grade 
12 enrollment in public schools for 1972 to 1990. This 
percent was projected using single exponential smoothing 
and applied to projections of grade 12 enrollment to yield 
projections of high school graduates in public schools. 
(The dropout rate is not related to this percent. This percent 
does not make any assumptions regarding the dropout 
rate.) The grade 12 enrollment was projected based on 
state-by-state retention rates and population projections 
developed by the Bureau of the Census. This percent was 
assumed to remain constant at levels consistent with the 
most recent rales. This metnod assumes that past trends 
in factors affecting graduation will continue over the projec- 
tion period. 

Projections of private high scliool graduates were derived 
in the following manner. F-or 1990-91, the ratio of private 
high school graduates to public school graduates was cal- 
culated. This 1990-91 ratio was held constant over the 



projection period. It was then applied to projections of 
public high school graduates to yield projections of private 
high school graduates. This method assumes that the future 
pattern of private high school graduates will be the same 
as that of public high school graduates. The reader should 
be aware that a number of factors could alter the assumption 
of a constant ratio over the projection period. 



Projection Accuracy 

An analysis of projections from models used in the 
past nine editions of Projections of Education Statistics 
indicates that the mean absolute percentage errors (MAPEs) 
for projections of public high school graduates were 0,5 
percent for 1 year ahead, 1.2 percent for 2 years ahead, 
and 1.9 percent for 5 years ahead. For the 2-ycar-ahead 
prediction, this means that one would expect the projection 
to be within 1 ,2 percent of the actual value, on the average. 
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A3. Earned Degrees Conferred 



Projections of associale, bachelor's, master's, doctor's, 
and nrsl-profcssioiial degrees by sex \vcre based on demo- 
graphic models that relate degree awards lo college-age 
popidations and college enrollment by level enrolled and 
attendance status. 

Associate Degrees 

Associate degree projections by sex w ere based on iinder- 
gradiiate enrollment by attendance status in 2-year insiiiu- 
tions. Results of the regression analysis used to project 
associate degrees by sex are shown in table A3. 1 , 

Bachelor's Degrees 

Bachelor's degree projections b> sex were based on 
the 18- lo 24-year-o!d population, 2>- to 34-year-old popu- 
lation, and undergraduate enrollment by attendance status 
in 4-ycar institutions. Results ot' the regression analysis 
used to project bachelor's degrees In sex are shown in 
table A3,2. 

Master's Degrees 

Master's degree projections b\ sex were based on the 
35- to 44-year-old population and graduate enrollment b\ 
attendance status in 4-year institutions. Results of the 
regression analysis used to project master's degrees by 
sex are shown in table A 3. 3, 

Doctor's Degrees 

Doctor's degree projections by sex were based on the 
35_ to 44-year-c^ld population, graduate enrollment b\ 
attendance status in 4-year institutions, antl a time trend 
variable. Results of the regression analysis u^ed to project 
doctor\ degrees by se\ are shown in table A3. 4. 
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First-Professional Degrees 

First-professional degree (irojections by sex were based 
on first-professional enrollment by attendance status in 
4-year institutions. Results of the regression analysis used 
to project first-professional degrees by sex are shown in 
table A3.5. 

MethodologicaS Tables 

These tables describe equations used to calculate jirojec- 
tions (tables A3.1 through .'\3..'S). and basic assumptions 
underlying projections (table A3. 6). 

Projection Accuracy 

An analysis of projecticm en'ors from similar nu)dels 
used in the past seven editions of Projections ofEdr.cat'Km 
Stalislics indicates that mean absolute percentage ern^s 
(MAPEs) for bachelor's degree projections were 2.1 percent 
for 1 year out. 3.0 percent for 2 years out. and 4.2 percent 
for 5 \ears out. bor ihe 1 -year-out prediction, this means 
that one would expeet the projection to be within 2.1 
percent of the actual value, on the average. For first- 
prt)fessional degrees, the MAPb:s were 2.6, 2.4. and 1.6 
percent, respectively. F-or doctoi's degrees, based on the 
past six editions of Projections of Education Statistics. 
the M.APFs were 2.^^, 3.S. ami 3.3 percent, respectively. 
M APF^s for master's degrees, based on the past five editions 
of Projections of Pdacotion Statistics, were 2.6, 3.1. and 
4.7, respectively. MAPlis for associate degrees, based on 
the past three editions n\' Projcctioiis nj I'diication Statistics. 
were 1.2 percent for 1 year out. 2.1 percent for 2 years 
out. and 6. 1 percent for 3 years out. 
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Table A3.1. — Equations for associate degrees 

Kqusjtlon R ^ 



I)iirl)in- Watson Kstiniatlon 
statistic ' technique 



Men 



ASSOC'Nf 



(5 [2.0) 



().K5 



1.7 



OI S ' 



Won ion 



ASSOCW 



(^4.1) 



CocfTicKMU of detcrmifKiiKin. 

'For an explanation ot ilie Duihni-Wais^ui siatisiic, sec J. Jc^hnston. 
Eionnmeuic Mcihods, New York: McCJra\N-Hill. i^>72. pages 251 252. 
•'OLS equals Onlhwrv Leasi Squares. 

Where: 



AvSSOCM -NunUxjr of assttciaie de screes awarded \o men 
ASSOCW "\uniher of assoeiaie deLMees awarded lo women 



l'(rf"rM2 -Full-time mole undergraduate enrollment ui 2-year institu- 
tions lagged 2 years 

rCiPIM2 -^Pan-time male ii.Hlergraduate enrollment tn 2-year institu- 
tions lagged 2 

I C>i-T\V2 -Pull -lime female ui,«lergradua(e enrollment in 2 -year 
institutions lagged 2 sears 
N'OTF: Numbers in parentheses are i siatislies. The time period of 
obser\aiions used in the equations is from to 1^J9{M^1. 
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Table A3,2. — Kqiiations Ibr buchelor's degrees 

... „ > l)url)in- Watson Kstiriiation 

statistic > technique 



Men BAHIN! =- 13x84:, I - ?.MMX:4M - :.M^:^^-4N! 0.7^ 1. 1 Ol.S-- 

H- :3^,.H'GmM • s().3L'Gm\i 

(7.3) (-0.0) 



Women 



B.'XCHW 



15S.34S.I 



- i4.9iM8:4\\ + :7o5i'(;n"4\v 
1-4.:) (1 1.3) 



().')W 



\.(^ 



l()0.5UGPT4\\' 

(-:.i) 



R - = CoctTicicni (^f dote nnimn ion. 



' For an explanation o( llie Durhin-W'.ilson staii>tu\ sec J. Johnston. 
Eamomcinc Mvihods. Nev\ York: McGiav\ -Hill. 1^7:. panes :s|-:5:. 
- OLS equals Ordinary Least .Squares. 

Where: 

BACHM =Nuinbcr of bachelor's degrees ^\\ ;irdcd to men 

BACHW =Number of bachelor's degrees awarded to v\ onien 

P1824M =Population of IS- to :4->ear-oUl males 

PI k:4W =Popnlation of I S- to :4-\ear-ol(l iVntales 



l'?534.\I =l^>pula!ion ot":.'^- to ■^4-ycar-oid males 

i CiKlMM =Fnll-iiine male iinderaraduatc enrollment m 4 -year institu- 
tions lagged 3 sears 

rCiPlMM ^Pan-time male undergraduate enrollment in 4-\ear institu- 
tions lagged 3 s ears 

(. (jin'4\V =l-ull-time female undergraduate enrollment in 4-vear 
institutions lagged 3 \ ears 

rCiPT4\V -Part-time female undergraduate eniollment m 4-\ear 
institutions lagged 3 \ears 
NOTF: Numbers in parentheses are t-siatisiies. The Inne period of 

(Observations used m the equations is from pJfi^ ^o to 1W()-.<)1. 
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Table A3.3. — F)quations for master's degrees 



Kquafion 



Ourbin-Watson Estimation 
statistic ' technique 



Men 



NtAS'tM 



(-6.7) (5.5) 



().7X 



1 ^ 



OLS - 



i<^(i.sGn\t 

(-10) 



Women 



MASTW 



4,()P:v^44\V + 37()JGPT\V 



(-4.91 



(14. 3i 



[).% 



1.2 



OLS - 



R~ = CoctTicicni of dctcnninaiion. 

' For an explanation of ihe Durbin- Watson statistic, see J. Johnston 
F.nnumu'HH Mcihods. Ne^v York: McGraw-Hill. Wl. pages 251-252. 



- OLS equals Ordinary Least Squares. 

Where: 



MASTM 



=Nnniber of masicr's dciirees awarded to men 



MASTW =Numbcr of master's degrees awarded to women 

P3544M =Population of 35- to 44 -year-old males 

P3544W =PopLdation of 35- to 44-\ car-old females 

GFTM =rull-time male graduate enrollment lagged 2 years 

GPTM =Part-timc male graduate enrollment lagged 2 years 

GPTW =Pan'time female graduate enrollment 

NOTE: Numbers in parentheses are t-statistics. The tmic period of 
ohser\ ations used in the equations is from 1969-70 to 199()-91 . 
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Table A3.4.— Equations for doctor's degrees 



Equation 



Durbin-VVatson 



statistic ' 



Estimation 
technique 



Men 



DOCM 



(2.5) (5.2i 



0.X7 



l.O 



OLS- 



- 7S5.0TIME 
(-7.6) 



Women 



[)OC\V 



2,4*^1.3 + 5.1GPT\V + 41^^.5TIMr: 
(1.2) (6.6) 



1,3 



R"= Coefficient of determination. 

' For an explanation of the Durbin-Walson statistic, see J. Johnston. 
Eionomcfru Mcffwiis. New York: McGraw -Mill. 1^>7:. pages 251-252. 
- OLS equals Ordinary Least Squares. 

^AR\ equals an estimation procedure for correcting the problem of 
first-order autocorrelation. Specificalh. the maximum likelihood proce- 
dure of the statistical pro^>ram RATS wa.s used to estimate rho. In 
this equation, rho is equal to 0.70 with a t-statislic of (3.6). For a 
general discussion of the problem of autocorrelation, and the method 
used to forecast in the presence of autocorrelation, see G. Judge. W. 
Hili. R. Griffiths, H. Lutkepohl. and T. Lee. 77u' Theory anj rntcfu v 
of EnnumwrrU s. New York: John \Vilc> and Sons. l'-^S5. pages .M5- 
318. 



Where: 

DOCM =rNumber of doctor's degrees awarded to men 

lA^CW =N'uniberof doctor's degrees awarded to \somcn 

P3544M =Population of 35- to 44-ycar-old males 

P3544\V =Population of 35- to 44-year-old females 

GFTM =Full-time male graduate enrollment 

GPTW =Pan-time female graduate enrollment lagged 1 \ear 

TIMI- =:'Ume trend. I %^-7(} equals I 

NOTE: Numlxrrs in parentheses are t-statistics. The lime period of 
observations used in the equations is from \^)M-10 to 1990-9 1 . 
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Table A3.5. — Equations for first-professional degrees 



Kquation 



Durbin- Watson Est i ma I ion 
statistic * technique 



Men 



FPROM 



-K.447,1 + 344.4FPFTM 
(2S.4) 



OLS^ 



Women 



FFROW 



-2.646.8 + 261.2FPrrW + 5()9.2FPPTW 



(8.7) 



(2.2) 



R--= 0)elTicieni of dcicmuiiaiion. 

'For an explanauon of the Diirhln-Waison suuisiic. see J. Johnsion. 
Economcnic Methods, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1972, pages 251-252. 
- 01 -S equals Oalinary Least Squares. 

Where: 

FPROM =Nuniher ol first-profeslonal decrees avs ardcd to men 



0.99 



1.3 



OLS- 



FPROW =Numher of firNi-prolessional degrees awarded lo women 
FPFTM =FuIl-iime male tlrsi -professional en roll mem lagged 2 years 
FPFTW =Full-iime female first-professional enrollment lagged I year 
FPPTW =Pan-rime female first -pro fesNionai enrollment lagged 3 
\earN 

NOTE: Numbers in parentheses are t-statistics. The rime period ot 
obser\aiionsused in the equations is from 1969-70 to 1990-91 . 
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Table A3.6. — Earned degrees conferred (assumptions) 



Variables 


Assumptions 


Alternatives 


Tables 


Associaic dejirccs 








Men 


The number of associate degrees awarded to men is a linear function of full- 
time and part-time undergraduate enrollment in 2->ear institutions lagged 2 
years. This relationship will continue through 2(}O2-2O03. 


Middle 


L 1 


Women 


The number of associate degrees awarded to women is a linear function of 
full-time undergraduate enrollment in 2-ycnr institutions lagged 2 years. This 
relationship will continue through 2(K)2-2(K).V 


Middle 


27 


Bachelor's degrees 








Men 


The number of bachelor's degrees awarded to men is a linear function of full- 
time and part-time undergraduate enrollment in 4-year institutions lagged 3 
years, the IS- to 24-year-old population, and 25- to 34-year-o!d population. 
This relationship will continue through 2002-2003. 


Middle 


28 


Women 


The number of bachelor's degrees awarded to women is a linear function of 
full-lime and part-time undergraduate enrollment in 4-year institutions lagged 3 
years and the IS- to 24 -year-old population. This relationship will continue 
through 20O2~2(K)3. 


Middle 


28 


Master's degrees 








Men 


The number of master's degrees awarded to men is a linear function of full- 
time and part-time graduate enrollment lagged 2 years and the 35- to 44-year- 
old population. Tnis relationship will continue through 2002-2003. 


Middle 




Women 


The number of master's degrees awarded to women is a linear function of 
part-time graduate enrollment and the 35- to 44 -year-old population. This rela- 
tionship will continue through 2f)02~2()()3, 


Middle 


29 


Docior's Jegrees 








Men 


The number of doctor's degrees awarded to men is a linear function of full- 
ume graduate enrollment, time, and the 35- to 44 -year-old population. This re- 
lationship will continue through 2()()2-2(K)3. 


iviioaie 




Womeii 


The number of doctor's degrees awarded to women is a linear function oi 
part-time graduate enrollment lagged 1 >ear and time. This relationship will 
continue through 2(X)2-2(K)3, 


Middle 


30 


First -professional degrees 








Nten 


Tlie number of first-professional degrees awarded to men is a linear function 
of full-time first-professional enrollment lagged 2 years. This relationship will 
continue through 20()2-2()()3, 


Middle 


31 


Women 


The numlxT of first-professional degrees awarded to women is a linear func- 
tion of full-time first-professional enrollment lagged 1 year and part-time first- 
professional enrollment lagged 3 years. This relationship will continue through 
2(K)2-2(K)3. 


Middle 


31 
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A4, Classroom Teachers 



Public Classroom Teachers 

Numbers of public clenicnlary and secondan classrocim 
teachers were projected using a model similar io that used 
in Pmjcrtioiis of Education Smtistirs to 2002, only the 
coefficients were re-estimaied. The number of public school 
teachers was projected separately for the elementary and 
secondary levels. The elementary teachers were modeled 
as a function of disposable income per capita, local edu- 
cation revenue receipts from state sources per capita, and 
elementary enrollmeni. Secondary teachers were modeled 
as a function of disposable income per capita, education 
revenue receipts from state sources per capita (lagged 3 
vears), and secondary enrollment. Both disposable income 
per capita and local education revenue receipts from state 
sources were inconstant I99C)-9I dollars. 

The equations in this section should be viewed as fore- 
casting rather than structural equations, as the limitations 
of time and available data precluded the building of a 
large-scale, structural teacher model. The particular equa- 
tions shown were selected on the basis of their statistical 
properties, such as coefficients of determination (R-s), the 
t-statistics of the coefficients, the Durbin-Watson statistic, 
and residual plots. 

The multiple regression technique used yields good pro- 
jections only if the relationships that existed among the 
variables in the past continue throughout the projection 
period. 

The public elementary classroom teacher model is: 

ELTCH ==ho-fb,PCI 

+ b:SGRANT-fb^BLENR 

where: 

ELTCH is the number o\' public elementary classnnnn 
teachers. 

PCI is disposable income per capita in 1990-91 dollars: 

SGRANT is education re\enue receipts trom state 
sources percapitain 1990-91 dollars: and 

ELHNR is the number of students enrolled in public 
elementary schools. 

Each variable affects the number of teachers in the 
expected way. As people leceive more income, the state 
spends more moi.ey on education, and as enrollment 
increases, the number of elementary teaciiers hired 
increases. 

The public secondarv classroom teacher model is: 



SCTCH =b(,-f biPCI 

-f b:SCFRANT3-fbuSCENR 

where; 

SCTCH is the number of public secondary classroom 
teachers: 

PCI is disposable income per capita in 1990-91 dollars: 

SGRANT3 is education revenue receipts tVom .state 
sources per capita in 1990-91 dollars, lagged 3 years, 
and: 

SCENR is the number of students enrolled in public 
secondary schools. 

Each variable affects the number of teachers in the 
expected way. As people receixe more income, the state 
spends more money on education, and as enrollment 
increases, the number of secondary teachers hired increases. 

Table A4.1 summarizes the results for the elementary 
and secondary public teacher models. 

Enrollment is by organizational level, not by grade level. 
Thus, secondary enrollment is not equal to grade 9-12 
enrollment. This is because some states count some grade 
7 and 8 enrollment as secondary. The distribution of the 
number of teachers is by organizational level, not by grade 
span. 

Private Classroom Teachers 

Projections of private classroom teachers were derived 
in the following manner. ¥ov 1991, the ratio of private 
school teachers to public school teachers was calculated 
by organizational level. These 1991 ratios were held con- 
stant over the projection period. The ratios were then 
applied to projections of public school teachers by organiza- 
tional level to yield projections of private school teachers. 
This method assumes that the future paUern in the trend 
of private school teachers v\ill be the same as that for 
public school teachers. The reader is cautioned that a 
number of factors could alter the assumption of constant 
ratios o\ er the projection period. 

The total number of public school teachers, enrollmeni 
by organizational level, and education revenue receipts 
from slate sources used in these projections were from 
the Common Core of Data (CCD) survey conducted by 
NCES. The proportion of teachers b\ organizational level 
was taken from the National Education Association and 
then applied to the total number of teachers from CCD 
to produce the number of teachers by organizational level. 
The number of private classroom teachers was obtained 
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from *TubIic and Private Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Statistics: School Year 1991-92/' Early Estimates. 

Disposable income and population were obtained from 
DRI/McGraw-Hill. 



Projection Accuracy 

An analysis of projection errors from the past nine edi- 
tions of Projections of Education Statistics indicated that 



the mean absolute percentage errors (MAPEs) for projec- 
tions of classroom teachers in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools were 0.8 percent for 1 year out, 1.5 percent 
for 2 years out, 3.2 percent for 5 years out, and 2.6 
percent for 10 years out. For the 2-year-ahead prediction, 
this means that one would expect the projection to be 
within 1.5 percent of the actual value, on the average. 
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Table A4.1. — Equations for public elementary and secondary classroom teachers 

^. r»2 Durbin-Watson Estimation 

N^ation R statistic « technique 



Elementary 



ELTCH 



- 178.0 + O.05PCI91 + 0.5SGRANT 
(8.4) C3.1) 



0.99 



1.5 



OLS- 



+ 0.02ELENR 
(10.7) 



Secondar>- 



SCTCH 



181.6 + 0.03PCI91 + 03SGRANT3 
(8.1) (3.5) 



0.98 



2.0 



OLS^ 



+ 0.04SCENR 
(21.9) 



R-= Coefficient of determination. 

' For an explanation of Ihe Durbin-Watson siaiisiic, see J. Johnston, 
Economemc Methods, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1972, pages 251-252. 
- OLS equals Ordinar>' Least Squares. 

Where: 

ELTCH =Number of public elementary classroom teachers 

SCTCH =Number of public secondary classroom teachers 

PCI91 =Disposable income per capita in 1990-91 dollars 



SGRANT =Education revenue receipts from state sources per capita 
SGRANT3 =Education revenue receipts from state sources per capita 
lagged 3 years 

ELENR =Number of students enrolled in public elementary schools 
SCENR =Number of students enrolled in public secondary schools 
NOTE: Numbers in parentheses are t-statistics. The lime period of 
observations used in the equation for elementar>' teachers is from 1960 
to 1991. The time period used in the equation for secondary teachers 
is from 1965 to 1991. 



A5. Expenditures of Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 



L:C()iK)iiielric techniques were used to produce the projec- 
tions for current expenditures and average teacher salaries. 
The equations in this chapter should be viewed as forecast- 
ing, rather than structural, equations. The limitations of 
time and available data precluded the building of large- 
scale, structural, models. The particular equations shown 
were selected on the basis of their statistical properties, 
such as coefficients of determinhtion (R-'s). the t-statistics 
of the variables, the Durbin-Watson statistic, and residual 
plots. 

The multiple regression technique used yields good fore- 
casting results only il' the relationships that e.xisted among 
the variables in the past continue throughout the projection 
period. 

The Elementary and Secondary School 
Current Expenditure Model 

There has been a large body of work, both theoretical 
and empirical, on the demand for local public sei*v'ices 
such as education. The elementary and secondary school 
current expenditures model is based on this work. 

The model which is the basis for the elementary and 
secondary school current expenditure model has been called 
the median voter nuxlel. In brief, the theory states that 
spending for each public good in the community (in this 
case, education), rellects the preferences of the ''median 
voter" in the community. This individual is identified 
as the voter in the community with the median income 
and median properly value. F-Ience, the amount of spending 
in the community reflects the price of education facing 
the voter with the median income, as well as his income 
and tastes. There are competing models, in which the 
level of spending reflects the choices of others in the 
communil\, such as the * 'bureaucrats." The median voter 
mode! was chosen as the basis of the elementary and 
secondary school current expenditure model as it has been 
the one most thoroughly studied. 

There has been a large number of empirical studies 
of the doniaiul for education expenditures using the median 
voter model, In most instances, researchers have used cross- 
sectional data. The elementary and secondary school current 
expenditure model was built on the knowledge gained 
from these cross-sectional studies and was adapted from 
them for use in a time series study. 

hi a median \otcr mcxlel. the demand for education 
expenditures is typically linked to lour different types 
of variables: I ) mc ures of the income on the median 
voter: 2) measures of intergovernmental aid for education 
going indirectly to the median voter: 3) measures of the 
prices to the median voter of providing one more dollar 
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of education expenditures per pupil; and 4) any other 
variables which may affect one's tastes for education. The 
elementary and secondary school current expenditure model 
contains variables reflecting the first three types of vari- 
ables. The model is: 

ln(CUREXP) = bo + biln(PCI) + b:ln(SGRANT) 
+ bUn(ADAPOP) 

where: 

In indicates the natural log: 

CUREXP equals current expenditures of public 
elementary and secondiiry schools per pupil in average 
daily attendance in constant 1990-91 dollars; 

PCI equals disposable income per capita in constant 
1990-91 dollars: 

SGRANT equals local governments' education revenue 
receipts from state sources, per capita, in constant 1990- 
91 dollars; and 

ADAPOP equals the ratio of average daily attendance 
to the population. 

The model was estimated using a method for correcting 
for autocorrelation — the maximum likelihood search proce- 
dure of the program Regression Analysis of Time Series 
(RATS). This was done because the test statistics were 
significantly better than those from the ordinary least 
squares (OLS) estimation, and the Durbin-Watson statistic 
was in the inconclusive region when the model was esti- 
mated using OLS. This is the first edition of Projections 
of Education Statistics in which this method of estimation, 
rather than OLS, was used. The sample period was from 
195g_5() to 1989-90. All variables were placed in log 
form, as the test statistics were superior for that Ibim 
and there is some evidence from the cross-sectional studies 
that the log form is superior. 

There are potential problems with using a model for 
local government education expenditures for the nation 
as a wh ' Two such problems concern the variable 
SGRAN l i-irst, the Muit of money which local govern- 
ments receive for education from state governinent varies 
substantially by state. Second, the formulas used to appor- 
tion state moneys for education among local govenments 
vary by state. 

Beginning in 198S-89, there was a major change in 
the survey form used to collect data on current expenditures. 
This new survey form produces a more complete measure 
of current expenditures; therefore, the values for cuircnt 
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expenditures are luii completely comparable to the 
previously collected numbers. In ii crosswalk study, data 
for a majority of states were also collected for i^)H6- 
87 and 1^)87-88 that were comparable to data from the 
new survey form. A eomparisoii oi" these data with those 
from the old survey form suggests that the use of the 
new survey fomi has increased the national figure for 
current expenditures by approximately 1.4 percent over 
what it would have been if the survey fonii had not been 
changed. When the model was estimated, all values for 
current expenditures before 1988-89 were increased by 
1.4 percent. 

The results for the model are shown in table A5.1. 
Each variable affects cuirent expenditures in the direction 
that would be expected. As people receive more income, 
either directly (PCI) or from the state government 
{SGRANT). the level of spending increases. As the number 
oi* pupils increase^ relative to the population (that is. as 
ADAPOP increases), the level of spending per pupil falls. 

F-rom the cross-sectional studies of the demand for edu- 
cation expenditures, we lia\e a rough idea of how scnsitiv e 
current expenditures are to changes in PCI and ADAPOP. 
We can compare the results from this model with those 
from the cross-sectional studies. For this model, an increase 
in PCI of 1 jiercent, with SGRANT and ADAPOP held 
constant, would result in an increase of current expenditures 
per pupil in average daily attendance of approximately 
0.64 percent. With PCI and SGRANT held constant, an 
increase of I percent in ADAPOP would result in a decrease 
in current expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance 
of approximately 0.3."^ percent. Both numbers are well 
within the range of what has been found in other studies. 

Projections for total current expenditures were made 
b\ multiplying the projections for current expenditures 
per pupil in average dails attendance by projections for 
a\erage daily attendance. The projections for total current 
expenditures were divided by projections for fall enrollment 
to produce projections of current expenditures per pupil 
in fall enrollment. Current-dollar projections were pnnluced 
h\' multiplying the constant-dollar projections hs- 
projections for the Consumer Price Index. 

Three alternative sets of projections for current cxpemii- 
lures are presented: the middle alternative projections, the 
low alternative projections, and the high alternative 
projections. The alternati\e sets ot' projections differ 
because of varying assumptions about the growth paths 
for disposable income and re\'enLie receipts from state 
sources. 

The middle projections for disposable income are iVom 
DRI/McGraw-Hill (DRI) trend scenario. The trend scenario 
depicts a mean of possible paths that the economy could 
take over the forecast period, barring major shocks. The 
economy, in this scenario, evolves smc^othlN. if 
unspectacularl). In this scenario, disposable income per 
capita rises each year fmm 1992-93 to 2()()2-2()()3 at 
rates between 1.0 and 2.3 percent. 

The low projections for disposable income are from 
DRTs pessimistic scenario. In the pessimistic scenario, 
growth is lower, with the change in disposable income 
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per capita ranging between 0,2 and 2.8 percent during 
the perioil from^992-~-93 to 2002-2003. 

The high projections for disposable income per capita 
are from DRTs optimistic scenario. In this scenario. dispo.s- 
able income per capita rises each year from 1992-93 to 
2002-2003 at rales between 1.2 and 2.4 percent. 

Projections for revenue receipts from state sources were 
produced using two different methods. For the middle 
alternative projections and high alternative projections, pro- 
jections lor revenue receipts from state sources were largely 
produced using an econometric model. The low alternative 
projections were produced bN' using the same method used 
to produce the low projections presented in the previous 
edition of Pn^jcrtions of Education Statistics, 

The model for revenue receipts from state sources is: 



SC}RANT 



where: 



= b()-f biPERTAXl +b:BUSTAXl 
+ b.;ADAP0P4-b4lNlNCR 



SGRANT equals local governments' education revenue 
receipts Irom state sources, per capita, in constant 1990- 
91 dollars; 

PFRTAXI equals personal taxes and nontax receipts 
to state and local governments, per capita, in constant 
1990-91 dollars lagged one period: 

BUSTAXl equals indirect business taxes and tax accru- 
als, excluding property taxes, to state and local 
governments, per capita, in constant 199()"91 dollars lagged 
one period; 

ADAPOP equals the ratio of average daily attendance 
to the population; and 

ININCR equals the rate of change in the inflation rate 
measured by the Consumer Price Index. 

This equation was estimated using ordinary least squares 
for the sample period from 1960-61 to 1989-90. The 
results for the model are shown in table A5. 1 . 

The values of the coefficients in this model fol low- 
expectations. As state governments receive more revenue 
(higher PFRTAX 1 and BUSTAX 1 ). they have more money 
to send to local governments for education. As the enroll- 
ment increases relative to the population (higher ADAPOP), 
so does the amount of aid going to education. Finally, 
in years with rapidly increasing inllalion (higher ININCR). 
the real dollar values o\' revenue receipts from state govern- 
ments to local governments would fall, other tilings being 
equal. 

Two alternative projections were produced for SGRANT 
using this model. Fach is based on a different set of 
projections (or personal taxes, business taxes, and ti e rate 
of change in the inllation rale. The middle set of proje uions 
was produced using the values for these variables from 
DRFs trend scenario, and the high set of projections was 
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produced using the values from DRFs optimistic scenario. 
In the middle set of projections, personal taxes and nontax 
receipts increase at rates between 2.1 and 4.5 percent 
and indirect business taxes and tax accruals increase at 
rates between 1.3 and 5.1 percent. In the high set of 
projections, personal taxes and nontax receipts increase 
at rates between 1.3 and 5.1 percent, and indirect business 
taxes and tax accruals increase at rates between 1.6 and 
5.2 percent. 

The values for SGRANT used to produce projections 
for CUREXP for some years for the middle alternative 
projections and the high alternative projections were altered 
from those produced by the model. Wor the middle alter- 
native, the values for 1993-94, 1994-95, and 1995-96 
were increa.sed at a lower rate than those produced b\' 
the model. For the middle and high alternatives, the values 
for 1992-93 were increased at a higher rates than those 
produced by the model, The values for the years after 
1995-96 were produced using the grow^th rales produced 
by the model, 

A third scenario was produced using an alternative 
method: revenue receifits from state sources arc assumed 
to increase at a rate equal to the growth rate of state 
and local purchases of goods and services as forecast 
by DRI in their pessimistic scenario. As education 
spending's share of all state and local government expendi- 
tures has been steadiK increasing, this method may result 
in an underestimate. 

In the middle set of projections, revenue receipts from 
state sources increase at rates between 1.7 and 2.9 percent 
for the period from 1992-93 to 2()()2-2()()3. In the low 
set of projections, they increase at rates between minus 
1,5 and 2,4 percent. In the high set of projections, thes 
increase at rates between 2.2 and 5.S percent. 

The Elementary and Secondary 
Teacher Salary Model 

Most studies conducted on teacher salaries, like those 
on current expenditures, ha\e used cross-sectional data, 
I'nlike current expenditures models, however, the models 
for teacher salaries fiom these existing cross-sectional 
studies cannot easily be relbmiulated for use with time- 
series data. One problem is that we do not have sufficient 
infoniiation concerning the supply of qualified teachers 
who are not presently teaching. Hence, the e lenient ar> 
and secondary salary model contains terms that measure 
the demand for teachers in the economy. 

The elementary and secondary teacher salary model is: 

SALARY = b(, + biCURRXP + h:ADAPOP 
+ ba)lF.ADAl 

where: 

SALARY equals the average annual salary of teachers 
in public elementary and secondary schools in constant 
Q '990-91 dollars: 
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CUREXP equals current expenditures of public 
elementary and secondary schools per pupil in average 
daily attendance inconstant 1990-91 dollars; 

ADAPOP equals the ratio of average daily attendance 
to the population: and 

DIFADAl equals the change in a\'erage daih attendance 
lagged 1 period. 

The model was estimated using the period from 1959- 
60 to 1990-91 as a sample period. To estimate the 
elementary and secondary teacher salary moilel, a method 
for coiTCcting for autocorrelation — the maximum likelihood 
search procedure of the program RATS — w'as used. This 
was done because the test statistics were significantly better 
than those from the OLS estimations, and the Durbin- 
Watson statistic was in the inconclusive region when the 
model was estimated using OLS. The Durbin-Watson statis- 
tic, howe\er. is still in the inconclusive range, suggesting 
that there is still a problem with autocorrelation. 

Due to the effects caused by the change shown in survey 
I'ornis, the values for current expenditures for 1959-60 
to 19S7-HS were increased b\' 1.4 percent. 

The results for this model are also shown in table a\5.L 

There is no literature for comparing the sizes of the 
coefficients. How-ever, the direction of the impact each 
variable has on salaries is as expected: As the level of 
spending per pupil increases (higher CL'RHXP), more 
teachers can be hired, so demand for teachers increases 
and salaries increase: as the number of students increases 
(higher ADAPOP and DIFADAl), demand for teachers 
increases, so salaries increase. 

As for current expenditures, three different scenarios 
are presented for teacher salaries. The same projections 
lor ADAPOP and DlPADAl are used for each alternative 
projection; the sole difference between the projections is 
in the projection for current expenditures. The middle alter- 
native projection for salaries uses the middle alternative 
projection for cuirent expenditures. 'Hie low alternative 
projection for salaries uses the low alternative projection 
for current expenditures. The high alternative projection 
for salaries uses the high alteniative projection for current 
expenditures. 

Current expenditures, average teacher salaries, and the 
number of teachers are interrelated. Hence, an exercise 
was conducted to see whether the projections of these 
three time series were consistent. 

The number of teachers was multiplied by the average 
salar\' and then divided by current expenditures for every 
school year from 1977-78 until 2002-200.^ (using the 
middle alternative projection for teachers, salaries, and 
current expenditures). The resulting value shows the portion 
of current expenditures that go toward teacher salaries. 
The values for the projection period were all within the 
range of the \alues for the historical period. 

The results of this exercise indicate that the projections 
of these three lime series are consistent, 
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Projection Accuracy 

This is the fifth consecutive year in which Projections 
of Education Statistics has contained projections of current 
expendilLires and teacher salaries. The actual valuer of 
current expenditures and teacher salaries can be compared 
with the projected values in the previous editions to exam- 
ine the accuracy of the models. 

The projections from the various editions of Projections 
of Education Statistics were placed in 1981-82 dollars 
using the Consumer Price Indices that appeared in each 
edition. 

Tlie projections for current expenditures presented in 
Projections of Education Statistics to 1997-98 were pro- 
duced by a model slightly different from the model used 
for the projections presented in this edition: calendar year 
data, rather than school year data, were used for disposable 
income, the population, and the Consumer Price Index. 
The independent variables used in Projections of Education 
Statistics to 2000. Projections of Education Statistics to 
2001: An Update, and Projections of Education Statistics 
to 2002 were the same as those used in this edition. 
In the four previous editions of Projections of Education 
Statistics, ordinary least squares was used to estimate the 
model. In the present edition, a method for correcting 
for autocorrelation was used. 

Mean absolute percentage errors (MAPEs) were cal- 
culated for current expenditures and current expenditures 
per pupil. The MAPEs for projections of current expendi- 
tures were 1.7 percent for the 1 -year-ahead projections. 
2.6 percent for the 2-years-ahead projections, 2.5 percent 
for the 3-years-ahead projection, 2.1 percent for the 4- 
years-ahead projection, and 0.6 percent for the 5-years- 
ahead projection. The MAPEs fc. current expenditures 
per pupil were 1.3 percent ( 1 -year-ahead), 1.9 percent 
(2-years-ahead), 1.7 percent (3-years-ahead), 1.5 percent 
(4-years-ahcad), and 0,8 percent (4-years-ahead). 

Some of the differences between the actual values and 
the projected values for current expenditures and current 
expenditures per pupil are due to the change in the survey 
form for current expenditures that te^ok place in 1988- 
89. The results of the crosswalk study suggest that values 
for current expenditures as presently collected are approxi- 
mately 1.4 percent higher than they would have been 
if no change had been made. !f the projections for 1988- 
89, 1989-90, and 1990-91 which appeared in Projections 
of Education Statistics to I997-9H. Projections of Edu- 
cation Statistics to 2000. Projections of Education Statistics 
to 2001: An Update, are increased by 1.4 percent, the 
MAPEs decrease. When this adjustment was made, the 
MAPEs for current expenditures were 1.0 percent (1 -year- 
ahead), 1.6 percent (2-years-ahead), K2 percent (3-ycars- 
ahead), 0.7 percent (4-years-ahoad), and 0.8 percent (5- 
years-ahead), and the MAPEs for current expenditures per 
pupil were 0.6 percent ( Uyear-ahead), 1.1 percent (2-years- 
ahead), 1.2 percent (3-years-ahead), 0.3 percent (4-ycars- 
ahead), and 0.6 percent (5-years-ahead), 

Projections for teacher salaries also appeared in the four 
most recent editions of Projections of Education Statistics. 



The projections of teacher salaries presented in the earlier 
editions were produced using a similar set of independent 
variables. The same set of independent variables was used 
to produce the projections in Projections of Education 
Statistics 2000. In the other three editions of Projections 
of Education Statistics in whicli projections of teacher 
salaries appear, an additional variable, the change in aver- 
age daily attendance lagged tw o periods, was also included. 
The projections presented in Projec tions of /ulucation Sta- 
tistics to 1997-98 were produced b\' using calendar year 
data, rather than school S'car data, for the population and 
the Consumer Price Index. 

The MAPEs for projections of teacher salaries were 
1.2 percent ( 1 -year-ahead), 2.0 percent (2-years-ahead), 
2.4 percent (3-years-ahead), 4.0 (4-years-ahead), and 6.8 
(5-years-ahead). 

Sources of Past and Projected Data 

Numbers from several different sources were used to 
produce these projections. In some instances, ihe time 
series used were made by either combining numbers from 
various sources or manipulating the ax'ailable numbers. 
The sources and the methods of manipulation are described 
here. 

The time series used for current expenditures was com- 
piled from several different sources. For the school years 
ending in even numbers from 1959-00 to 1975-76, the 
numbers for current expenditures were taken from various 
issues of Statistics of State School Systems, published by 
NCES. The numbers for (he school years ending in odd 
numbers during the 1960s were taken from various issues 
of the National Education Association's Estimates <}f School 
Statistics. For the school years ending in odd numbers 
during the 1970s, up to and including \^)1C)-11. the numbers 
were taken from various issues of Revenues and Expendi- 
tures for Public Elementary and Secondary Education. 
published by NCES. For the school years from 1977- 
78 until 1989-90, the numbers were taken from the NCES 
Common Core of Data survey and unpublished data. The 
numbers for 1990-91 and 1991-92 were taken from the 
\99\-92 Early Estunates. 

For 1974-75 and 1976-77, expenditures for summer 
sciiools were subtracted from the published figures for 
current expenditures. The value for 1972-73 was the sum 
of current expenditures at the local level, expenditures 
for administration by state boards of education and state 
departments of education, and expenditures for 
administration by intermediate administrative uniis. 

Note that although the data I'rom the dilferent sources 
are similar, they are not entirely consistent. Also, the NCES 
numbers beginning with 1980-81 are not entirely consistent 
with the earlier NCES numbers, due to differing treatments 
of items such as expenditures for administration by state 
governments and expenditures for community ser\ ices. 

For most years, the sources for the past values of average 
daily attendance were identical to the sources for current 
expenditures. For 1978-79, the number was taken from 
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Revenues and Expenditures for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education, 

Projections for average daily attendance for the period 
from 1990-91 to 2002-2003 were made by multiplying 
the projections for enrollment by the average value of 
the ratios of average daily attendance to the enrollment 
from 1980-81 to 1989-90; this average value was 
approximately 0.93. 

The values for fall enrollment from 1959-60 to 1977- 
78 were taken from issues of the NCES publication Statis- 
tics of Puhlic Elementary and Secondary Schools, The 
1978-79 value was taken from the NCES Bulletin of Octo- 
ber 23, 1979, "Selected Public and Private Elementary 
and Secondary Education Statistics/' The values from 
1979^80 to 1990-91 were taken from the NCES Common 
Core of Data sur\'ey. The number for 1991-92 was taken 
from the 1991-92 E<r//7v Estimates, The projections for 
fall enrollment are those presented in Chapter 1 . 

For 1959-60 to 1989-90, the sources for revenue receipts 
from state sources were the two NCES publications Statis- 
tics of State School Systems and Revenues and Expenditures 
for Puhlic Elementary and Seccmdary Education and the 
NCES Common Core of Data survey. The methods for 
producing the alternative projections for revenue receipts 
from state sources are outlined abo\ e. 



The numbers for average teacher salaries were taken 
from various issues of the National Education Association's 
Estimates of School Statistics, 

Both the past values and the projected values for the 
population, disposable income per capita, personal taxes 
and nontax receipts to state and local governments, and 
indirect business taxes and tax accruals to state and local 
governments, were from DRFs ''Off-line U.S. Economic 
Service: Long-term Option.'' The past values and the future 
values of the Bureau of Labor Statistic \s Consumer Price 
Index for all urban consumers, which was used for adjusting 
current expenditures, teacher salaries, revenue receipts from 
state sources, and the state revenue variables, were also 
obtained from DRI. 

The values of all the variables from DRI were placed 
in school-year terms. The school-year numbers were cal- 
culated by taking the average of the last two quarter.s 
of 1 year and the first two quarters of the next year. 

The Elementary and Secondary School Price Index was 
considered as a replacement for the Consumer Price Index 
for placing current expenditures and teacher salaries in 
constant dollars. As projections of the price index are 
required for placing the forecasts into current dollars, and 
as there are no projections of the Elementary and Secondary' 
School Price Index, the Consumer Price Index was used. 
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Table ASA. — Equations for current expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance, average annual 
salaries of teachers, and education revenue receipts from state sources 

Dependent p^. t,i Durbin-WaUon Estimation du« 

variable ^ statistic technique' 



Current 
expenditures 
per pupil 



In(CUREXP) = - 1.836 + 0.6401n{PCI} + 0.5911n(SGRANT) 
(-1.39) (2.73) (4.63) 

- 0.3341n(ADAPOP) 
(«2.88) 



0.997 



1.918 



ARI 



0.3.54 
(1.90) 



Average annual 
salaries 



SAL.^RY 



8903.8 
(-2.96) 



4.18CUREXP 
(16.94) 



13068()ADAPOP 
(9.84) 



0.985 



1.417 



ARI 



0.720 
(4.62) 



+ O.0OO75DIFADA1 
(3.69) 



Education 
revenue receipts 
from slate 
sources per 
capita 



SGRANT = - 125.8 + 0.31PERTAX1 + n.28BUSTAXl 
(-4.14) (1.73) (2.21) 

+ 7I8ADAPOP - 13.31N1NCR 
(2.76) (-3.45) 



0.991 



1 977 



OLS 



*OLS = Ordinar>' Least Squares. ARI is an estimation procedure 
for correcting the problem of first-order autocorrelation. Specifically, 
the maximum likelihood procedure of the statistical program RATS was 
used to estimate rho. For a general discussion of the problem of 
autocorrelation, and the methods to coirect it. see Johnston (1972). chapter 
8. For a discussion of the method used to forecast in the presence 
of autocorrelation, see G. Judge. W. Hill. R. Griffiths. H. Lutkepohl. 
and T. Lee, The Theory and Practice of Econometrics, New York: 
John Wiley and Sons. 1985. pages 315-318. 



NOTES: The sample size for revenue receipts from state sources 
is 30. The sample size for current expenditures is 31. The sample size 
for teacher salaries is 32. Numbers in parentheses are t-statistics. R* 
= Coefficient of determination, adjusted for degrees of freedom. For 
an explanation of the Durbin- Watson statistic, see J. Johnston. Econometric 
/Methods, New York: McGraw-Hill. 1972. pages 251-252. (This table 
prepared August 1992.) 
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A6. Expenditures of Institutions of Higher 
Education 



A total of eight higher education expenditure models 
were estimated: one cun'ent-fund expenditure model and 
one educational and general expenditure model for each 
of the four types of higher education institutions—public 
4-year: public 2-year; private 4-year; and private 2-year. 
For all the sectors, except private 2-year, econometric tech- 
niques were used. Due to the lack of a consistent database 
for private 2-year schools, exponential smoothing, which 
requires fewer observations, was used. 

The higher education econometric models were selected 
on the basis of their statistical properties, such as the 
coefficients of detennination (R-), the t-statistics of the 
variables, the Durbin-Watson statistic, and residual plots. 
These econometric models will yield good forecasting 
results only if ihe relationships that existed among the 
variables in the past continue throughout the projection 
period. 

Higher Education Institutions Expendi- 
ture Models 

Similar econometric models were developed for three 
types of institutions. While there has been significantly 
less work by economists studying the factors influencing 
higher education finance data than those influencing 
elementary and secondar)' finance data, there have been 
some valuable studies. This body of work was used in 
building these models. 

In Chapter 7. some of the factors influencing the level 
of expenditures were discussed. These were: (1) the state 
of the economy; (2) the inflation rate; and (3) enrollments. 
The state of the economy should affect the level of expendi- 
tures as it will influence the amount of money available 
for both tuition and government revenues for higher edu- 
cation institutions. In periods of rapidly changing inflation, 
officials at institutions of higher education may have a 
difficult time anticipating the rapid changes in price levels. 
The increases in enrollments should affect the amount 
to be available per student with less money for each student. 

Each of the models presented here contains variables 
measuring at least two of the three factors mentioned 
above. Either the disposable income per capita or the 
revenues of state and local governments per capita were 
used to measure the state of the economy. Two measures 
of the inflation rate were considered: the rate of change 
in the inflation rate; or a dummy for years with inflation 
rates greater than 8 percent. In each equation, an enrollment 
variable was included. 

For each dependent variable, a number of alternative 
.specifications were examined. In each case, the choice 
of the final specification was made after considering such 



factors as the coefficients of determination, the t-statistics 
of the variables, residual plots, and ex-post mean absolute 
percent eiTors. The final specification of each model has 
the dependent variables and some of the independent vari- 
ables as first differences. Linear and log-linear specifica- 
tions were also examined. 

The Public 4-Year Institutions Expenditure 
Models 

The public 4-year institutions current-fund expenditure 
model is: 

DPUTCUR4 = bo + b I DSTREV I + b2DPUFTE4 
+ b3DUMMY 

where: 

DPUTCUR4 is the change in current-fund expenditures 
per student in full-time-equivalent (E^E) enrollment in 
public 4-year institutions in constant 1990-91 dollars; 

DSTREV I is the change in the sum of personal tax 
and nontax receipts to state and local governments and 
indirect business taxes and tax accruals, excluding property 
taxes» to state and local governments, per capita, in constant 
1990-91 dollars lagged one year; 

DPUFTE4 is the change in PTE enrollment in public 
4-year institutions; and 

DUMMY is a dummy variable equaling 1 when the 
inflation rate is greater than 8 percent and 0 otherwise. 

This model and the other econometric expenditure mod- 
els were estimated using a sample period from 1968- 
69 to 1989-90. Ordinary least squares was used to estimate 
all the public institution models. 

The results for this model are on table A6.1. Each 
variable affects current-fund expenditures in a logical fash- 
ion. The more revenues which state and local governments 
receive, the more expenditures they can make for public 
institutions of higher education. In a year with high inflation 
(DUMMY equals 1), current-fund expenditures in constant 
dollars are lower than they would have been otherwise. 
The more students in public 4-year institutions, the less 
money to be spent per student. 

Three projections were produced: the middle alternative 
set of projections, the low alternative set of projections 
and the high alternative set of projections. Each set of 
projections is based on a different set of assumptions for 
the revenues of state and local governments per capita. 
The middle alternative set of projections for the revenues 
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of state and local govemmcnls per capita comes from 
DRI/McGraw-HilTs (DRI) trend scenario. In this scenario, 
the revenues of state and local governments per capita 
increase at rates between 1.7 and 4.8 percent. The low 
alternative set of projections is from DRUs pessimistic 
scenario, and the high set of projections for the high 
alternative scenario is from DRUs optimistic scenario. In 
the low scenario, the revenues of state and local govern- 
ments per capita increase at rates between 1.5 and 5.1 
percent and in the high scenario, the revenues of state 
and local governments per capita increase at rates between 
2.1 and 5.0 percent. 

Projections for total cuirent-fund expenditures were made 
by multiplying the projections for current-fund expenditures 
per student in PTE enrollment by projections for PTE 
enrollment. Current dollar projections were produced by 
multiplying the constant dollar projections by projections 
for the Consumer Price Index. All the higher education 
total expenditure projections and all the current dollar 
projections were calculated in similar fashion. 

A model for educational and general expenditures of 
public 4-year institutions was developed using the same 
variables as the current-fund expenditure model. The model 
is: 

DPUED4 =^bn-^b,DSTREVl -hb2DPUFrE4 
where: 

DPL'ED4 is the change in educational and general 
expenditures per student in PTE enrollment in public 4- 
year institutions in constant 1990-^)1 dollars. 

As with current-fund expenditures, each variable affects 
expenditures in the expected way. 

The Public 2- Year Institutions H^xpenditure 
Models 

The public 2-year institutions current-fund expenditure 
model has a form similar to the public 4-year institutions 
current-fund expenditure model except that the public 2- 
ycar institutions model does not contain an\ inflation \ ari- 
ables. The model is: 

DPUTCUR2 =bn + biDSTREVl +b:DPUI-TE: 
where: 

DPUTCl.'R2 \> the change in current-fund expenditures 
per student in IH'E enrollment in public 2-year institutions 
in constant 199()--91 dollars: and 

DPUFTFi2 is the change in !Tl: enrollment in public 
2-\ear institutions. 

The results for this model are on table .Ab.l. Again. 
Q the DSTREVl has the expected positive effect on 
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expenditures and the PTE enrollment variable has the 
expected negative impact. 

The public 2-\ear institutions educational and general 
expenditure model is virtually identical to its current-fund 
expenditures counterpart. It is: 

DPUED2 = bo + h, DSTREVl -^b2DPUPTE2 

where: 

DPUED2 is the change in educational and general 
expenditures per student in PTE enrollment in public 2- 
year institutions in constant 1990-91 dollars. 

The Private 4- Year Institutions Expenditure 
Models 

The private 4-year institutions current-fund expenditure 
model is: 

DPRTCUR4 =bo + b,DPCI + b:DPRn'E4 
-^b.ININCR 

where: 

DPRTCUR4 is the change in current-fund expenditures 
per student in PTE enrollment in private 4-year institutions 
inconstant 1990-91 dollars: 

DPRPTE4 is the change in PT'E enrollment in private 
4-year institutions to the population: and 

ININCR is the rate of change in the inllalion rate meas- 
ured by the Consumer Price Index. 

The model v»as estimated using a method for correcting 
for autocorrelaiion — the maximum likelihood search proce- 
dure of the program Regression Analysis of Time Series 
(R.ATS). 

The three alternative sets of projections for current- 
fund expenditures were produced using varying 
assumptions about the growth paths for disposable income 
and the rale of change in the inflation rate measured by 
the Consumer Price Index. 

The middle set of projections for disposable income 
is from DRUs trend scenario. In this scenario, disposable 
income per capita rises each year from 1992-93 to 2002- 
2003 at rates between 1 .0 and 2.3 percent. 

The low set of projections are from DRUs pessimistic 
scenario. In the pessiinistic scenario, disposable income 
per capita increases at rates between 0.5 and 2.8 percent 
during the period from 1992-93 to 2002-2003. 

The high set of projections are from DRUs optimistic 
scenario. In this scenario, disposable income per capita 
rises each year from 1992-^)3 to 2002-2003 at rates 
between 1 .2 and 2.4 percent. 

The three alternative sets of projections are also based 
on alternative projections for the inflation rate. The 
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projections for the inflation rate are also from DRI. For 
the forecast period, they range from 3.4 percent to 4.5 
percent for the middle alternative, 3. 1 percent to 6. *. percent 
for the low alternative, and 2.9 percent to 3.9 percent 
for the high alternative. 

The private 4-year institutions educational and general 
expenditure model is: 

DPRIED4 = bo + b 1 DPCI + b2DPRFTE4 
+ b3lNINCR 

where: 

DPRIED4 is the change in educational and general 
expenditures per student in FTE enrollment in private 4- 
year institutions inconstant 1990-91 dollars. 

The Private 2- Year Institutions Expenditure 
Models 

Unlike the other higher education variables, econometric 
methods were not used, for either private 2-year current- 
fund expenditures or private 2-year educational and general 
expenditures. This was due to a change in the sample 
universe for private 2-year institutions. The time period 
for which the private 2-yerir universe is relatively consistent, 
from 1982-83 to 1989-90, has only eight observations. 
This is too short a time period for econometric techniques, 
so another means of projecting private 2-year institution 
expenditures was required. Hence, exponential smoothing, 
which can operate with only eight observations, was used. 

Both current-fund expenditures per student and edu- 
cational and general expenditures per student were modeled 
using single exponential smoothing. To do this, the forecast- 
ing package Forecast Pro was used. In each case, a smooth- 
ing constant of 1.0, which places all the emphasis on 
the last value, was used. 

The higher education expenditure variables are inter- 
related. For instance, there is the relationship between 
current-fund expenditures and educational and general 
expenditures described in Chapter 7. One exercise was 
conducted to see if the relationships which held previously 
also held for the projection period. 

The ratio of current-fund expenditures in private institu- 
tions to current-fund expenditures in all institutions was 
calculated. The ratios for the projection period were within 
the upper and lower limits of the period from 1969-70 
to 1989-90 suggesting that these projections are consistent. 

Projection Accuracy 

This is the second time in the past ten years that Projec- 
tions of Education Statistics has contained projections of 
higher education expenditure data. The other edition was 
the Projections of Education Statistics to 2000. The pro- 
jected values for 1986-87 through 1989-90 which appeared 
in Projections of Education Statistics to 2000 can be com- 
pared to the actual values. Those projections were 



developed using different methodology than those presented 
here. 

For all institutions in total, the projection for current- 
fund expenditures was 3.6 percent lower than the actual 
value for 1986-87, 3.5 percent lower than the actual value 
for 1987-88, 2.5 percent lower than the actual value for 

1988- 89, and 5.6 percent lo\/er than the actual value for 

1989- 90. 

For public 4-year institutions, the projection for current- 
fund expenditures was 3.6 percent lower than the actual 
value for 1986-87, 2.2 percent lower than the actual value 
for 1987-88, l.I percent lower than the actual value for 

1988- 89, and 4.4 percent lower than the actual value for 

1989- 90. 

For public 2-year institutions, the projection for current- 
fund expenditures was 2.1 percent higher than the actual 
value for 1986-87, 5.2 percent higher than the actual value 
for 1987-88, 4.3 percent higher than the actual value for 
1988-89, and 0.8 percent higher than the actual value 
for 1989-90. 

Fo^ private 4-year institutions, the projection for current- 
fund expenditures was 5.0 percent lower than the actual 
value for 1986-87, 7.7 percent lower than the actual value 
for 1987-88, 6.6 percent lower than the actual value for 

1988- 89, and 9.4 percent lower than the actual value for 

1989- 90. 

Sources of Data 

The current-fund expenditure data and the educational 
and general expenditure data are from the ** Financial Statis- 
tics of Institutions of Higher Education*' and the Integrated 
Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), *Tinance** 
surveys of the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES). One manipulation of the educational and general 
expenditures numbers was required. From 1968-69 to 
1973-74, student-aid e >penditures were a separate compo- 
nent of current-fund expenditures. From 1974-75 on, schol- 
arships and fellowships have been a component of edu- 
cational and general expenditures. Hence, for the period 
1968-69 to 1973-74, student aid was added to the published 
numbers for educational and general expenditures. 

The full-time-equivalent (FTE) enrollment data are from 
the 'Tall Enrollment in Colleges and Universities'* surveys 
of NCES. The FTE enrollment figures for 1968-69, 1969- 
70, and 1970-71 were estimated using part-time and full- 
time enrollment data. Full-time equivalent enrollment was 
derived by adding one-third of the part-time students to 
the number of full-time students. 

Both the past values and the projected values for dispos- 
able income, the revenues of state and local governments 
per capita, and the population, were from DRI's **Off- 
line U.S. Economic Service: Long-term Option."* The val- 
ues for the Consumer Price Index, which were used for 
adjusting the higher education finance data, and the implicit 
price defiator for personal consumption expenditures, which 
was used for adjusting disposable income per capita, were 
also from DRI. 
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The Higher Education Price Index was considered as 
a replacement for the Consumer Price Index for placing 
the higher education expenditures in constant dollars. As 
projections of the price index are required for placing 
the forecasts into current dollars, and as there are no 
projections of the Higher Education Price Index, the 
Consumer Price Index was used. 



The values of all of the variables from DRI were placed 
in academic-year terms. The data were available in quarterly 
fomiat so the academic-year numbers were calculated by 
taking the average of the last 2 quarters of 1 year with 
the first 2 of the next year. 
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Table A6.1.— Equations for current-fund expenditures per student in full-time equivalent enrollment 
and educational and general expenditures per student in full-time equivalent enrollment in public 
4-year institutions, public 2-year institutions, and private 4-year institutions 

Dependent Frniotinn Durbin-Watson Estimation ^. 

variable Equation R slalislic technique- 



CuiTent-fund 
expendiiurcs 
per siudcnl in 
public 4-year 
inslilutions 



DPLTCLR4 = 391 + 2.23DSrRE\'l - 0.00.^DPUFTE4 

(A.29) (l.yi) (-5.12) 

- 321 DUMMY 
(-3.Q6) 



0.741 



1.92 



OLS 



Current -fund 
expenditures 
per btudent in 
public 2 -year 
institutions 



DP1.1CUR2 



14.5 + .V42DSTREVI - 0.001DPUFTE2 
{{).M)) (4 54) (-.^..S6) 



0.732 



2.20 



OLS 



Current- fund 
expenditures 
per student in 
private 4-year 
institutions 



DPRTCUR4 = 651 + 0.46DPC1 - 0.()l2DPRFrH4 

(3.58) (1.91) (-5.86) 

- 6()9.5ININCR 
(-4.«6) 



0.817 



1.09 



ARI 



0.71 
(4.0) 



Educational 
and general 
expenditures 
per student in 
public 4 'Near 
institutions 



DPI:ED4 = 350 + 1.6SDSTREV1 - 0.003DPI FTE4 

(3.S0) (1.42) (-5.4 h 

- :.30DL'MMV 
(-3.1 1) 



0.736 



1.63 



OLS 



Educational 
and general 
expenditures 
per student in 
public 2-year 
institutions 



DPL'ED2 



2.65 -I- 3.53DSTRHV1 - ().0()I2DPi;FTfi; 
(0.05) (4.26) 1-2.53) 



0.662 



1.90 



OLS 



Educational 
nd general 
expendiiurcN 
per student in 
piivate 4-\ear 
institutions 



DPRIED4 = 228.3 -•- 0.56DPCI - 0.06DPRFTE4 
(l..^()) (1.54) (-l.su 

- 55.S.31NINCR 
(-2.8) 



0.557 



2. 18 



ARI 



0.45 
(2.86) 



*()1.S = Ordinary LeaM Squares. ARI is an estimation procedure 
for correcting the problem of first-ordci autocorrelation. Specificalh , 
the maximum likelihood procedure of the statistical program RATS was 
used to estimate rho. For a general discussion of the problem o\' 
autocoirelation. and the methods to correct it. see Jdhnsion 1 1972). chapter 
8. For a discussion of the method used to forecast in the presence 
of autoconclalion. see G. Judge. W. Hill. R. Grilfiihs. H. Lutkepohl. 



and T. Lee. Tlw Theory and Pnutnc of rconomcfncs. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1985. pages 315-318. 

NOTES: The sample si/e in for each case is 22. Numbers in parentheses 
are t-statistics. R - = Coefficient of determination, adjusted for degrees 
of freedom. For an explanation of the Durbin-Watson statistic, see J. 
Johnston, [-AoiuimcrrU- Methods. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1972. pages 
251-252. (This table prepared June 1992.) 
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Table Bl,— Preprimary school-age populations (U.S. Census projections. Middle Series): 

50 States and D.C, 1978 to 2003 

(In ihousands) 





Year (July 1 ) 


3 years old 


4 years old 


5 years old 


3-5 years old 


1978 




3.117 


3,091 


3, ) 56 


9,364 


1979 




3,077 


3.175 


3,092 


9,344 


1980 




3,240 


3.129 


3,181 


9,550 


1981 




3,270 


3,281 


3,135 


9,686 


1982 




3,378 


3,3 11 


3,285 


9,974 


1983 




3,505 


3,419 


3,313 


10,237 


1984 




3.562 


3,546 


3,421 


10,529 


1985 




3.608 


3.604 


3,548 


10,760 


1986 




3,625 


3.650 


3,605 


10,880 


1987 




3,560 


3.668 


3,651 


10,879 


1988 




3,678 


3,604 


3,671 


10,953 


1989 




3,710 


3,721 


3,605 


11,036 


1990 




3,659 


3,698 


3,679 


1 1 ,036 


1991 




3,718 


3,717 


3,702 


11,137 



Projected 



1992 


3-814 


3,780 


3,724 


11,318 


1993 


3,988 


3,878 


3,787 


11.653 


1994 


3,992 


4,052 


3,884 


11,928 


1995 


3,933 


4,058 


4,058 


12,049 


1996 


3.887 


3,996 


4,062 


11,945 


1997 


3,855 


3.950 


4,001 


11,806 


1998 


3,826 


3,919 


' 3.956 


11,701 


1999 


3,800 


3,888 


3,924 


11,613 


2000 


3,780 


3,862 


3,894 


11,5.36 


2001 


3.765 


3.842 


3,869 


11,476 


2002 


3,/57 


3,828 


3,849 


1 1 ,4.34 


2003 


3,754 


3,820 


3,835 


11.409 



'Projected. SOURCE: U.S. Depannient of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 'United 

States Population Estimates, by Age, Sex. Race, and Hispanic Origin: 
1980 to 1988," Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 1045, 
Januar>' 1990; "U.S. Population Estimates, by Age, Sex, Race, and 
Hispanic Orgin: 1 988, "C/^rrc;?/ Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 
1057, March 1990; and unpublished tabulations. (This table was pre- 
pared May 1992.) 
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Table B2. — School-age populations (U.S. Census projectio.is, Middle Series), ages 5, 6, 5-13, and 

14-17 years: 50 States and D.C\, 1978 to 2003 

(In ihousands) 





Year (July 1 ) 


5 vears old 


6 years old 


5—13 years old 


14-~17 years old 


1978 




3,156 


3,343 


32,094 


16,946 


1979 




3.092 


3,164 


31,431 


16,611 


1980 




3.181 


3,1 12 


3 1 .095 


16,142 


1981 




3.135 


3, 192 


30.754 


15,599 


1982 




3.285 


3.144 


30.614 


15,041 


1983 




3,313 


3,293 


30.410 


14,720 


1984 




3.421 


3.321 


30,238 


14,704 


1985 




3.548 


3,428 


30,110 


14.865 


1986 




3.605 


3.555 


.30.351 


14.797 


1987 




3.651 


3.612 


30.824 


14.468 


1988 




3.671 


3,660 


31,406 


13.983 


1989 




3.605 


3.678 


31.835 


13,496 


1990 




3.679 


3.561 


32.000 


13.312 


1991 




3.702 


3.681 


31.504 


1 3.424 










Projected 




1992 




3.724 


3.706 


33.010 


13,656 


1993 






3.728 


33^464 


13.918 


1994 




3,884 


3.789 


33,827 


14,411 


1995 




4.058 


3,887 


34.372 


14.753 


1996 




4.062 


4,059 


34.814 


15,147 


1997 




4.001 


4,063 


35.190 


15.442 


1998 




3.956 


4.004 


35,594 


15.482 


1999 




3.924 


3.957 


35,847 


15.640 


2000 




3.894 


3.926 


36,049 


15.734 


2001 




3.869 


3,896 


36,202 


15.839 


2002 




3.849 


3,871 


36.272 


16.082 


2003 




3.835 


3.851 


36.231 


16.297 



* Projected. SOURCE: U.S. Departmeni of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "United 

Slates Population Estimates, by Age, Sex. Race, and Hispanic Origin: 
1980 to 1988." Current Population Reports, Series P'25, No. 1045, 
Januar\' 1990; '*U.S. Population Estimates, hy .^ge. Sex, Race, and 
Hispanic Orgin: 1 988, "C/zmv/r Populatwn Reports, Series P-25, No. 
1057, March 1990; and unpublished tabulations. (This table was pre- 
pared May 1992.) 
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Table B3.— College-age populations (U.S. Census projections, Middle Series), ages 18, 18-24, 25-29, 
30^34, and 35-44 years: 50 States and D.C., 1978 to 2003 

(In thousands) 





Year (July 1) 




18 years old 


18-24 years old 


25-29 years old 


30-34 years old 


3.S-44 years old 


1 UTV 






4,247 


29,622 


18,683 


16,280 


24,437 


1 0*70 






4 316 


30,048 


19,178 


17,025 


25,176 


1 Qttfi 






4,243 


30,350 


19,804 


17.822 


25,868 


1981 






4,175 


30^428 


20,306 


18,853 


26,460 


1982 .. 






4,115 


30,283 


20,865 


18,876 


28,115 


1983 . 






3,946 


29,943 


21,321 


19,281 


29,369 










/V,J7 1 


0] f\f\\ 

L 1 ,QQ 1 


19,769 


30,619 










TO 7J.Q 


21 ,892 


20,346 


3 1 ,839 








3,562 


L f ,yOO 


OO 1 19 


20 847 


33,145 










Z f ,JJH 


22 106 


2 1 ,409 


34,382 








J, / lo 


ZD,OtSo 


22 008 


21.878 


35,343 








3,794 


ZO, JD4 


01 sin 


22 218 


36,584 








^,fyJ^ 


Z / A) cS 


9 1 IS/i 

Z 1 . -> J VJ 


2 } ,990 


37,845 








1 Tn 1 
3,-^91 


ZD, JW 


20 844 


22.242 


39,352 












Projected 






1 otn 






1 11 1 
J, J 1 1 


26,154 


20,272 


22,319 


39,945 


199^ 






3.533 


25!863 


19,712 


22,303 


40,836 


1994 






3,349 


25,472 


19,278 


22,223 


41,711 


1995 






3.505 


25,115 


19,116 


21,930 


42,571 


1996 






3,538 


24.760 


19,192 


21,427 


43,372 


1997 






3.650 


24,798 


19,075 


20.846 


43,991 


1998 






3,837 


25.254 


18,809 


20,275 


44,449 


1999 






3.838 


25,789 


18.403 


19,828 


44,720 


2000 






3.929 


26,327 


17,955 


19,654 


44,719 


2001 „ 






3,938 


26,915 


17,423 


19.725 


44,467 


2002 . 






3.871 


27,281 


17,309 


19,608 


43,946 


2003 






3.996 


27,731 


17,443 


19,347 


43,339 



SOURCE: U.S. Depanmenl of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, * 'United 
States Population Estimates, by Age, Sex, Race, and Hispanic Origin: 
1980 to 1988," Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 1045, 
January 1990; "U.S. Population Estimates, by Age, Sex, Race, and 
Hispanic Orgin: 1 988, "Cwrrertf Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 
1057, March 1990; and unpublished tabulations. (This table was pre- 
pared May 1992.) 
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Table B4. — Average daily attendance (ADA) in public elementary and secondary schools, change in 
ADA, the population, and ADA as a proportion of the population: SO States and D.C, 1977- 
78 to 2002-03 



Year ending , Change in ADA Populatinn nrom)?tton^)r (he 

(,n thousands) (m ni.lhons, ' the population 



1978 .. 

1979 .. 

1980 .. 

1981 .. 

1982 .. 

1983 .. 

1984 .. 

1985 .. 

1986 .. 

1987 .. 

1988 .. 

1989 .. 

1990 .. 

1991 ' 

1992 ' 

1993 .. 
1994 

1995 .. 

1996 .. 
1997 
1998 .. 
1999 
20 W .. 
2001 
2002 
2003 .. 



40,080 
39.076 
38.289 
37.704 
37.095 
36.636 
36.363 
36.404 
36.523 
36.864 
37.051 
37.268 
37.779 
38.209 
38.779 



39.471 
40.185 
40.955 
41.774 
42.544 
43.129 
43.558 
43.903 
44.171 
44.392 
44,598 



-752.410 


221 .7 


0.181 


.003.590 


224.2 


0.174 


-787.089 


226.8 


0.169 


-585.167 


229.2 


0.165 


-609.092 


231.4 


0.160 


-458.784 


233.5 


0.157 


-272.890 


235.6 


0.154 


41.283 


237.7 


0.153 


118.842 


239.8 


0.152 


340.764 


241.9 


0.152 


186,840 


244.1 


0.152 


217.365 


246.3 


0.151 


510.440 


248.8 


0.152 


430.042 


25 1 .5 


0.152 


570,079 


253.7 


0.153 


Prnjccted 






692,481 


255.9 


0.154 


713,680 


257.8 


0.1. S6 


770,218 


259.7 


0.158 


819,34! 


261.6 


0.160 


769,291 


263.4 


0.161 


585,773 


265.2 


0.163 


428,208 


267.0 


0.163 


345.718 


268.7 


0.163 


267,862 


270.4 


0.163 


220,592 


272.1 


0.163 


205,762 


273.6 


0.163 



' Projections of average daily attendance were made by multiplying 
the forecasts for enrollment reported earlier in this publicatinn by the 
average value of the ratio average daily attendance to the enrollment 
from 1980 to 1989, approximately 0.92 percent. 

-Average dail> attendance is estimated on the basis of past data. 

' Projected. 



SOl^RCE: U.S. Department of Educaiinn, National Center for Education 
Statistics, S tot i sties of State School Systems: Common Core of Data 
survey; and the Early Estimates surN'cy; DRI/NlcGraw-Hill, 'Ofl-line 
U.S. Economir Sen'ice; Lnng-temi Option,"; and National Education 
Association, annual Estimates of State Sciuutl Statistics. (Latest edition 
199i-92. Copyright 1992 b\ the National Educaiinn Association. All 
rights reserved.) (This table prepared May 1 992. ) 
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Table B5.— Disposable personal Income per ca' Ua (in constant 1990-91 dollars),' with alternative projections: 

50 States and D.C., 1977-78 to 2002-2003 



Year ending 



m7K 

IC171, 13.69') 

IV80 :. li'SW 

1981 l-^-^^^ 

19S-> I-'^.SOS 

1983 13,655 

1984 

1985 14,750 

1986 15-071 

1987 15.259 

1988 15-636 

1989 I^-IO-"* 

1990 l^'-l'' 

1991 l-'^-^-'^X 

1992 2 15,991 

Trend 
alternative 
projections 

1993 16-267 

1994 16,638 

1 99s 16.W0 

1996 :.Z 17-2-'^0 

1997 17-431 

l9Qj^ 17.631 

1999 17,880 

:0(K) ^^-'^^ 

200i •«'299 

-►(•(p 18,491 

2003 ZZl^Z 1H-6H0 

' Based on the price deOator tor per«;onal consumption expenditures. 
Bureau of Labor Staitsiics, l".S. Depanmcnl of Labor. 
" Projecied. 



Disposable personal income per 
capita 



Pessimistic 


Optimistic 


alternative 


alternative 


projections 


projections 


SI 6,024 


S 16,334 


16,426 


16,730 


16,883 


17.020 


17,150 


17.281 


17,291 


17,520 


17,470 


17,752 


17,707 


18.021 


17,940 


18,284 


18,126 


18,501 


18,313 


18,716 


18,491 


18.956 



SOURCE: DRI/McGravv-Hill. "Off-line U.S. Economic ,Scr\'ice: Loiig- 
lenn Option." iThis table prepared May 1992.) 
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Table B6, — Education revenue receipts from state source per capita (in constant 1990-91 dollars), * 
with alternative projections: 50 States and D,C, 1977-78 to 2002-2003 



Year ending 




Education revenue receipts from 
state sources per capita 




1978 




— 


— 


1979 


350 


— 


— 


1980 




— 


— 


1981 




— 


— 


1982 




— 


— 


1983 




— 


— 


1984 








1985 


358 






1986 








1987 


392 








1988 




— 


— 


1989 




— 


— 


1990 




— 


— 


1991 2 




— 


— 


1992= 




— 


— 




MiGiile 


Low 


nign 




alternative 


alternative 


ClI ICI llCtll TC 




projections 


projections 


nrniprf jfin< 


1993 


438 


$420 


S446 


1994 




424 


470 


1995 


463 


433 


497 


1996 




444 


522 


1997 


489 


449 


537 


1998 


501 


452 


552 


1999 


512 


453 


565 


2000 


523 


455 


579 


2001 


532 


455 


592 


2002 


542 


456 


605 


2003 


552 


457 


619 



' Based on the Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers. Bureau SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
of Labor Statistics. U.S. Department of Labor. Statistics, StmistU s of State School Systems: Common Core of Data 

-^Projected, survey; and Early Estimates survey; and National Education 

Association, annual Estimates of State School Statistics. (Latest edition 
1991-92. Copyright 1992 by the National Education Association. All 
rights reserved.) (This table prepared May 1992.) 
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Table B7.— Consumer Price Index (base year = 1990-91), with alternative projections; 
50 States and D.C., 1977-78 to 2002-2003 



Year ending Consumer Price Index 



1 U7V» 


0 467 






IU70 


0 '^l I 






1 UKH 


0 "^79 







1981 


0.646 





— 




0.703 


— 


— 




0.732 


— 


— 




0.760 


— 


— 




0.789 








U.cSl*: 








U.o.M 








U.oDj 








U.VUj 








U.y46 








1 .000 








I JjJtZ 








Trend 


Pessimistic 


Optimistic 




alternative 


aiternalive 


alternative 




projections 


projections 


projections 




1 .068 


1 .067 


1 .069 




1.107 


1.102 


1.110 




1.146 


1.137 


1.152 




1.185 


1.181 


1.187 




1 22t> 


1.241 


1.221 




1.276 


1.308 


1.257 




1.326 


1.382 


1.293 




1.3X1 


1 .465 


1.332 




1.441 


1 .558 


1.374 




1.506 


1.658 


1.418 




1.573 


1.765 


1.463 



SOURCE: DR I/McGraw-Hill ' Off- lino L'.S. Economic Service: Long- 
icnn Option." (This table prepared May 1992.) 
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Table B8. — Rate of change for the inflation rate based on the Consumer Price Index, with alternative 
projections: 50 States and D.C., 1977-78 to 2002-2003 



Rfjte of change for the inflation 
rate 



1978 0.158 _ 

1979 0.394 — — 

1980 0.412 — — 

1981 -0.122 — — 

1982 -0.251 — — 

1983 -0.516 — _ 

1984 -0.119 — — 

1985 0.057 — _ 

1986 ^.260 _ 

1987 -0.226 — ^ 

1988 0.826 — — 

1989 0.128 — 

1990 0.027 — — 

1991 0.153 ~ — 

1992' -0.412 — — 

Trend Pessimistic Optimistic 

alternative alternative alternative 

projections projections projections 

1993 0.087 0.047 0,103 

1994 0.036 -O.033 0,088 

1995 -0.040 -0.037 -0.033 

1996 -<J.029 0.246 -0.200 

1997 0.097 0.280 -0.019 

1998 0.038 0.084 -0.003 

1999 0.024 0.043 -0.018 

2000 0.040 0.056 0.027 

2001 0.066 0.058 0.066 

2002 0.026 0.016 0.025 

2003 -O.OlO 0.001 -0.015 



* Projected. SOURCE: DRI/WcGraw-Hill 'Off-line U.S. Economic Service: Long- 

term Option.** (This table prepared Ma> 1992.) 
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Table B9. — Personal tax and nontax payments to state and local governments, per capita (in constant 
1990-91 dollars), ^ with alternative projections: SO States and D.C. 1977-78 to 2002-2003 



Year ending 




Pppcnnal tflv 'AwA nnntav DdvmentS 

per capita 






CAT 1 








A I Q 








4U / 
















4ur> 








A 1 O 








A A 1 

401 








483 








499 










539 








537 








559 








574 








567 








572 








Trend 
alternative 
projections 

JVj 


Pessimistic 
alternative 
projections 

S584 


Optimistic 
alternative 
projections 

$601 




A") 1 


610 


628 




646 


637 


652 




673 


661 


682 




695 


682 


707 




715 


704 


729 




736 


725 


752 




753 


744 


774 




770 


760 


794 




787 


776 


815 




804 


792 


837 



• Based on the Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers. Bureau SOURCE: DRI/McGraw-Hill ^Off-line U.S. a^onomic Service: Long- 

of Labor Statistics, U.S. Dcpanment of Labor. term Option.*' (This table prepared May 1992.) 

- Projected. 
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Table BIO. — Indirect business taxes and nontax accruals, excluding property taxes, for state and local 
governments, per capita (in constant 1990-91 dollars),^ with alternative projections: 50 States and 
D.C., 1977-78 to 2002-2003 



Year ending Indirect business taxes and nontax 

accruals per capita 



1978 


S778 






1979 


782 








1980 


752 


— 


— 


1 Ofi 1 




— 


— 


1 QUO 




— 


— 


198"^ 


74 1 






1984 


806 






1985 


842 






1986 


882 






1987 


897 






1988 


906 






1989 


9QQ 






1990 


916 






1991 


906 






1992- 


906 








Trend 


Pessimistic 


Optimistic 




alternative 


alternative 


alternative 




projections 


projections 


projections 


1993 


$940 


$927 


$948 


1994 


988 


978 


997 


1995 


1.030 


1.017 


1.039 


1996 


1.050 


1.033 


1.063 


1997 


1.063 


1.045 


1.081 


1998 


1.079 


1,057 


1,098 


1999 


1.094 


1.071 


1.119 


2000 


1.109 


1.085 


1.141 


2001 


1.124 


1.097 


1.161 


2002 


1.140 


1.108 


1.182 


2002 


1,158 


1.123 


1,208 



' Based on the Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers. Bureau SOURCE: Data Resources Incorporated. McGraw-Hill, "Off-line U.S. 

of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. Economic Sen'ice: Long-term Option." (Tills table prepared May 

'Projected. 1992.) 
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Table BIL— Sum of personal tax and nontax payments and indirect business taxes and tax accruals, 
excluding property taxes, for state and local governments, per capita (in constant 1990-91 dollars),' 
with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C., 1977-78 to 2002-2003 





Vi^nr pfidinp 




Tax and and nontax 
payments per capita 








$1,199 


— 


— 






K201 


— 


— 






K159 


— 


— 






M43 


— 


— 






1,130 


— 


— 






1,160 










1.266 




— 






1.326 


— 




1986 




1,381 










1,436 


— 


— 






1,443 




— 






1,467 


— 


— 






1,489 


— 


— 


1991 




1,473 


— 


— 






1,478 


— 


— 






1 rend 
diiern<iii> c 

f> t"/^i A/^f t/\n G 

prujtxiiuiis 


A III 1 13 tlx- 

5irf pr n5if i VP 
nroiprtion^ 


Optimistic 
alternative 
projections 






1,535 


$1,511 


$1,548 






1 ,608 


1 ,JOO 


1,625 






L676 


1 ,654 


1.691 






1,723 


1 ,695 


1,745 






1,758 


1,727 


1 "^27 






1,794 


L761 


1.827 






1,830 


1,796 


1,871 






1,862 


1,829 


1,915 






1,894 


1,857 


1 .955 






1,927 


1,884 


1,997 






1,962 


1,915 


2.045 


' Based on the Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers. Bureau SOURCE: DRI/McGraw-Hill "Off-line U.S. 
of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. term Option." (This table prepared May 1992 


Economic Service: Long- 
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- Projected. 
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Appendix C 



Data Sources 



Sources and Comparability of Data 

The inlbrinalion in this report \uis obtained from mans 
sources, including Federal and state agencies, private 
research organizations, and professional associations. The 
data were collected by many methods, including surveys 
of a universe (such as all colleges) or of a sample, and 
compilations of administrative records. Care should be 
used when comparing data from different sources. Dif- 
ferences in procedures, such as timing, phrasing of ques- 
tions, and interviewer training mean that the results from 
the different sources are not strictly comparable. More 
extensive documentation of one sur\ey's procedures than 
of another's does not imply more problems with the data, 
only that more information is available. 



of a difference bet\seen two sample estimates that are 
un correlated is approximately equal to the square root 
of the sum of the squared standard errors of the estimates. 
The standard error (se) of the difference between sample 
estimate "a" and sample estimate '"b" is: 

sea-b = ^^^-'a- + scb-)' - 

Note that most of the standard errors in subsequent 
sections and in the original documents are approximations. 
That is. to derive estimates of standard errors that would 
be applicable to a wide variety of items and could be 
prepared at a moderate cost, a number of approximations 
\sere required. As a result, most of the standard errors 
presented provide a general order of magnitude rather than 
the exact standard error for any specific item. 



Accuracy of Data 

The accuracy of an> statistic is determined b\ the joint 
effects (•' '*sampling'* and "nonsampling" errors. Esti- 
mates ba.cd on a sample will differ from the figures 
that would ha\e been obtained if a complete census had 
been taken using the same survey instruments, in>tructions. 
and procedures. Besides sampling errors, both surveys, 
universe and sample, are subject to errors of design, report- 
ing, processing, and errors due to nonresponse. To the 
extent possible, these nonsampling errors are kept to a 
minimum by methods built into the survey procedures. 
In general. ho\\e\er. the elTects of nonsampling errors 
are more difficult to gauge than those produced by sampling 
variability. 

Sampling Errors 

The standard error is the primar> measure of sampling 
variability. It pro\ides a specific runge — with a stated con- 
fidence — within whkh a given estimate would lie if a 
complete census had been conducted. The chances that 
a complete census would differ from the sample b\ less 
than the standard error are about 6S out of 100. The 
chances that the difference would be less than 1.65 times 
the standard error are about ^X) out of 100: that the dif- 
ference would be less than \ .^)(^ times the standard cnov. 
about 9ri out oi 100: and that it would be less than Z."^^ 
times as large, about out of 100. 

The siaiulaid error can help assess luv^\ \alid a rompan- 
soii between two estimates might be. The standard error 



Nonsampling Errors 

Both universe and sample surveys are subject to 
nonsampling errors. Nonsampling errors are of tw o kinds — 
random and nonrandom. Random nonsampling errors may 
arise when respondents or interviewers interpret questions 
differently, when respondents must estimate values, or 
when coders, kcyers. and other processors handle answers 
differently. Nonrandom nonsampling errors result from 
total nonresponse (no usable data obtained for a sampled 
unit), partial or item nonresponse (only a portion of a 
response may be usable), inability or unwillingness on 
the part of respondents to provide infonnation, difficulty 
interpreting questions, mistakes in recording or keying data, 
errors of collection or processing, and overcoverage or 
undercoverage of the target universe. Random nonresponse 
errors usually, but not always, result in an understatement 
of sampling errors and thus an overstatement of the preci- 
sion of survey estimates. Because estimating the magnitude 
of nonsampling errors would require special experiments 
or access to independent data, these magnitudes are seldom 
available. 

To compensate for suspected nonrandom errors, adjust- 
ments of the sample estimates are often made. For example, 
adjustments are frequently made for nonresponse, both 
total and partial. An adjustment inade for either type of 
nonresponse is often referred to as an imputation, that 
is. substitution of the •'average*' questionnaire response 
for the nonresponse. imputations are usually made sepa- 
lately within various groups of sample members that have 
similar sur\ey characteristics. Imputation for item 
nonresponse is usually made by substituting for a missing 
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item the respon>c to that item of a respondent having 
characteristics that are similar to those of the 
nonrespondent. 

Although the magnitude of nonsamphng errors in the 
data used in this Projecfions of fulH' Ution Statisfu s is 
frequently unknown, idiosyncrasies that have been identi- 
fied are noted on the appropriate tables. 

Federal Agency Sources 

National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) 

Common Core of Data 

NCES uses the Common Core of Data (CCD) siirvex 
to acquire and maintain statistical data on the 50 states, 
the District of Columbia, and the outlying areas from 
the universe of state-level education agencies, Inl'orniation 
about staff and students is collected annually at the school. 
LEA (local education agenc) or school distiicl). and state 
levels. Infomiation about revenues and expenditures is also 
collected at the state level. 

Data are collected for a particular school year (July 
1 through June 30) by survey instruments sent to the 
states by October l."^ of the subsequent school year. States 
have 2 years in which to modify the data original 1\ submit- 
ted. 

Since the CCD is a universe survev . the CCD infomiation 
in Projecfions of Ediiratinn Statistic s is not subject to 
sampling error. However, nonsamphng error could come 
from two sources — nonreturn and inaccurate reporting. 
Almost all of the stales submit the six CCD survev 
instruments each year, but there aie many delays in submit- 
ting data and the submissions are sometimes incomplete. 

Understandably, when 51 education agencies compile 
and submit data for o\er S3.0()0 public schcxils and approxi- 
mately 15.00() local school districts, misreporting can occur. 
Typically, this results from varying interpretation of N'CKS 
definitions and differing recordkeeping s\ stems. NCES 
attempts to minimize these ciTors by working closel\ with 
the Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) and 
its Committee on Evaluation and Information S\ stems 
(CEIS). 

The state education agencies report data to NCFiS from 
data collected and edited in the regular reporting c\clcs 
for which NCES reimburses them. NCES encourages the 
agencies to incorporate into their o\\n sur\e\ systems the 
NCES items they do not collect so those items w ill also 
be available for the subsequent CCD sur\e\. O' er time, 
this lias meant icwcr missing data cells in each state's 
response, reducing the need lo impute data. 

NCES subjects data from the education agencies to a 
comprehensive edit. Where data are deteiiiiined to be 
inconsistent, missing, or out of range, NC1:S asks the 
education agencies ioi' \ erilieation. NCES-prepared stale 
summary forms are relmned t(^ the state education agencies 
Q for verification. States are also eivcn an opportunitv to 
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revise their state-level aggregates from the previous survey 
cycle. 

Questions concerning the Common Core of Data an 
be directed to: 

John Sietsema 

Elementary and Secondary Education Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

Public School Early Estimates System. The Public 
School Early Estimates System is designed to allow- NCES 
to report selected key statistics early in the school year. 
Statistics include the number of students in membership, 
teachers, and high school graduates, and total revenues 
and expenditures. These estimates are either preliminary 
actual counts for individual states, estimates derived by 
the states for NCES. or imputed values developed by 
NCES using a combination of state-specific and national 
data. 

Forty-se\en states and the District of Columbia partici- 
pated in the 1991 surxey. Estimates reported in this book 
were provided to NCES by state education agencies and 
represent the best infonnation available to states at this 
early stage of the school year. They are. however, subject 
to revision. 

Early in November of each year, a surve\' form is sent 
to each state education agency requesting cooperation and 
specifying w-hen NCES will collect data by telephone. 
States are contacted during the first week in November, 
and state estimates are received through the third week 
in December. Data collected by telephone are checked 
for reasonableness against prior years' data. 

Questions concerning the Public School Early Estimates 
System can be directed to: 

Frank Johnson 

Elementary and Secondary Education Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington. DC 20208 

Private School Early Estimates System: 1988-89. The 

private school early estimates are the first reporting compo- 
nent of the Private School Universe data collection system. 
In subsequent years, the statistical information will be 
collected from all private schools in the NCES universe, 
and the early estimates will be based on a subsample 
of that universe. 

Early in October 1988, questionnaires were mailed to 
a national probability sample of 1,167 private elemeniarv 
and secondary schools from a universe of approximately 
30.()()() private schools. Telephone followup of 
nonrespondents was initiated in late October, and data 
collection was completed in late November. The overall 
response rate was 94 percent: 978 of the 1,035 eligible 
schools. Some 132 of the original l.U^7 schools in the 
sample were determined to be out of scope. While this 
survey was not designed specifically lo yield an estimate 
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of the number of private schools, the number of out- 
of-scope schools identified in this survey resulted in a 
weighted estimate of approximately 26,300 private schools. 

The sampling frame used for the survey was composed 
of two nonoverlapping frames: the NCES list frame of 
approximately 24.001) eligible schools, and an area frame 
developed by the Census Bureau for 75 Primary Sampling 
Units (PSUs). The area frame yielded a sample size of 
523 schools for the Schools and Staffing Sur\'ey (SASS). 
The private school early estimates area sample was drav\n 
from the SASS area sample. The sample from the area 
frame was sorted by level of school, by religious orientation 
class within school level, then bs PSU within religious 
orientation class, and finally by student membership within 
PSU. 

The sample from the list frame was stratified by le\el 
of school (elementary. secondar\. combined, and other) 
and religious orientation (Catholic, other religious, and 
nonsectarian), and within strata, schools were further sorted 
by Office of Education regions, and by student membership 
size within region. Each school in the sorted frame was 
assigned a sampling measure of size equal to the square 
root of student membership, and samples were selected 
with probabililie.N proportionate to size from each ori- 
entation/level stratum. 

The survey data were weighted to reflect the sampling 
rates (probability of selection) and were adjusted for 
nonrcsponse. Estimates of standard errors were computed 
using a variance estimation procedure lor complex sample 
survey data known as jackknife. The standard errors for 
private school early estimates for school \'ears 1^87-88 
and 1988-89 are shown in the table below . 



.Students Teachers (iraduates 

(1988-89) (I988-nS9) (1987-88) 

<^J6.77g.t) .624.7 '■J.605.4 

Nonsampling errors ma\ include such things as dif- 
ferences in the respondents* interpretation of the meaning 
to the questions, differences related to the particular time 
the survey was conducted, or errors in data preparation. 
During the design of the survey and surves pretest, an 
effort was made to check for consistency of intci*pretation 
of questions and to eliminate ambiguous items. The 
questionnaire was pretested with respondents like those 
who completed the survey, and the quesiinnnaire and 
instructions were extensively reviewed by NCES and rep- 
resentatives of private school associations attending the 
NCES private school data users meeting. Manual and 
machine editing of the questionnaires was conducted to 
check the data for accuracy and consistency. Extensive 
telephone follow up was coiuluctcd lor missing or inconsist- 
ent items; data were ke>ed with lOO-percenl verification. 

Underco\erage in the list and area frames is another 
possible source of nonsampling error. The area frame was 
used to complement the list frame through the idenlificatitMi 
of schools missing from the list frame. As the Harl\ l:sti- 
maies System and the Private School Universe data collec 
Q tion system develop, efforts w ill be directed towards updat- 
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ing the univ erse list and identifying and minimizing sources 
of undercoverage in both the list and area frames. 

Questions concerning the Private School Early Estimates 
Sv stem can be directed to: 

Marilyn M. McMillen 

Elementary and Secondary Education Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersev' Avenue N\V 
Washington. DC 20208 

Private School Early Estimates System: 1989--90. This 
is the second in a series of earlv' estimates for private 
element ar> and secondarv ediicaiion. These earlv" estimates 
are key statistics reported earlv iri the school year and 
include the ninnbers of teachers, students, and high school 
graduates for private elementarv and secondary .schools. 
In subsequent years, the statistical information will be 
collected from all private schools in the NCES universe, 
and the earl> estimates will be based on a subsample 
of that universe. 

Early in October 1989, questionnaires were mailed to 
a national probability sample of 1.169 private elementary 
and secondary schools from a universe of approximately 
27.000 private schools. Telephone follow up of 
nonrespondents was initiated in late October, and data 
collection was completed in late November. The overall 
response rale was 95 percent: 986 of the 1.042 eligible 
schools. Some 127 of the original L167 schools in the 
sample were determined to be out of scope. While this 
survey was not designed specifically to yield an estimate 
of the number of private schools, the number of out- 
of- scope schools identified in this survey resulted in a 
weighted estimate of approximatelv' 26.645 private schools. 

The sampling frame used for the survev- was composed 
of two ntinoverlapping frames: the NCES list frame of 
approximately 24.000 eligible schools, and an area frame 
developed by the Census Bureau for 75 Primary Sampling 
Liiits (PSLs). The area frame yielded a sample size of 
52."^ schools for the Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS). 
The private school early estimates area sample was drawn 
from the S.ASS area sample. The sample from th^ urea 
frame was sorted bv level of school, bv religious orientation 
class within school level, then bv PSL' within religious 
orientation class, and finallv bv student membership within 
PSL'. 

The sample I'rom the list frame was stratified by level 
of sclu>ol (elementary, sccondarv'. combined, and other) 
and rehgious orientation (Catholic, other religious, and 
nonsectarian). and within strata, schools were further sorted 
by Census regions, and h\ student membership si/e within 
region. Each school in the sorted frame was assigned 
a sampling measure ol si/e equal to the square root of 
stuiienl mcmhership. The sample design for the list frame 
was similar, differing in two wavs from the design for 
the area frame. Imim. stratification bv level of school yielded 
lour, rather than three categories: elementarv, seccMidary, 
coiubioetl, and other. Second, the measure ol si/e was 
simplv the scjuare rooi o( siutlent membership. 
-r f- 
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The survey data were weighted to reflect the sampling 
rates (probability of selection) and were adjusted for 
nonresponse. Estimates of standard errors were computed 
using a variance estimation procedure for complex sample 
survey data known as balanced repeated replication. The 
standard errors for private school earl\ estimates for school 
years 1988-89 and 1989-90 are shown in the table bck)\\ . 

Students Teachers (Graduates 

(1989-90) (1989-90) (198H-89) 

lt^.K3(J.O S.636.1 13.305.6 

Nonsampling errors ma\' include such things as dif- 
ferences in the respondents' interpretations of the meaning 
to the questions, differences related to the particular time 
the survey was conducted, or errors in data preparation, 
The survey instrument used in the 1989-90 Early Estimates 
data collection was developed based on the experiences 
of the 1988-89 Early Estimates data collection. The form 
was modified as needed to accommodate one data collection 
instrument for both the Early Estimates and Universe com- 
ponents of the Private School data collection system. The 
content of the survey was developed in consultation with 
representatives of private school associations attending 
NCES private school data users meetings. The question- 
naire and instructions were extensivel>' reviewed by NCES 
staff. Manual and machine editing of the questionnaires 
was conducted to check the data for accuracy and consist- 
ency. Data were keyed w ith 100-percent K erification, 

Undercoverage in the list and area frames is another 
possible source of nonsampling error. The area frame was 
used to complement the list frame through the identification 
of schools missing from the list frame. As the Early Esti- 
mates System and the Private School Universe data coHcl-- 
tion system develop, both the list and area frames will 
be updated periodically. For the 1989-90 Early Estimates 
data collection. 1.000 private schools were added to the 
universe list. 

Questions concerning the Private ScIkkiI Eaiiy Estimates 
System can be directed to: 

Marilyn M. McMillen 

Elementary and Secondar\ Education Statistics Di\ ision 
National Center for Education Statistics 
335 New Jersey Avenue N\V 
Washington. DC 20208 

Private School Early Estimates S\stem: 1990-91, 

Earl) in September 1^90. questionnaires were mailed to 
a national probability sample of 1.167 private elementary 
and secondary schools. Telephone collection of the data 
began in early October and uas completed in mid-October. 
The overall response rale was 98 percent: 1.098 of the 
1.119 eligible schools. Some 48 of the original L167 
schiH)ls in the sample were determined to be out ol" scope. 
After adjusting for out-of-scope schools, the \Keighted esti- 
mate i Tivale schools is 24.353. 

'II- stunpling frame used for the sur\ey was composed 
of two nonoverlappmg frames: the NCES Private Sch.-KM 
Survey list of apprtiximaleiy 20,584 eligible schooU (the 

I . 



universe list), and an area frame developed by the Census 
Bureau, consisting of 923 schools identified in 123 sampled 
geographic areas (Primary Sampling Units or PSUs). The 
list frame was stralitlcd by level of school (elementary, 
second:M\. ci^mbincd, other, and unknown) and religious 
oriental ion (Catholic, other religious, and nonsectarian); 
within strata, schimis were further soiled by Census region 
and by student membership si?e within region. Each school 
in the sorted frame was assigned a sampling measure 
of si^e equal to the square root of student membership. 
The area frame is constructed from a sample survey 
designed to cajnure those schools not included in the uni- 
verse li.st. The 923 schools identified in the sampled areas 
are weighted to a national estimate of the number of 
pri\ate schools not included in the universe list. This 
weighted number is then added to the universe count to 
pHKluce an estimate of the total number of private schools 
in the United States. For the early estimate, the area frame 
was stratified by level of school (elementary, secondary, 
and other) and religious orientation (Catholic, other reli- 
gious, and nonsectarian). Within strata, schools were further 
sorted by MPS (Federal Information Processing Standards) 
state code, b\' FIPS county code within slates, and by 
student membership w ithin counties. Samples were selected 
with probabilities pnipoitionate to si/e from each stratum. 
The measure of size used \'nr this puipose uas the square 
root of student membership multiplied by the inverse of 
the probabililN of selection of the PSU in which school 
is located. 

.'\ new estimation procedure was used to produce the 
1990 private school earl> estimates. This procedure used 
the estimates obtained from the entire universe of private 
schools in the Private School Survey of 1989 and adjusted 
these estimates i\ir the change reflected in the 1990 early 
estimates data collections. The steps of this procedure 
were: (1) obtain Private School Survey (PSS) universe 
estimates for the data elements desired: (2) adjust PSS 
estimates for partial and total nonresponse: (3) collect 
1990 eaii\ estimates data for the data elements: (4) weight 
the earl\ estimate sample tii leilect the sampling rates 
(probability oi' selection) and to adjust for total nonresponse 
sepaiatel\ b\ the sampling strata and by enrollment: (5) 
measure the change for these data elements between the 
PSS and the early estimates data collection for those schools 
that were in the earl\ estimates saniple and had the appro- 
priate data for both 1989 and 1990: and (6) apply the 
change calculated in step 5 to the data from all of the 
schools in the PSS universe. Numbers in the tables and 
le.vt have been rounded. Ratios have been calculated on 
the actual estimates rather than the rounded values. The 
1990 earl\ estimates were adjusted [o account for both 
tiMal and partial minresponses. 

Sample sur\e\ data, such as the private school estimates 
datn. are subject to cricir di:e to variations in sampling. 
The standard cnor is a measure of the variability due 
to sampling when estimating a statistic. l:stimales of stand- 
ard errors were computed using a variance estimation proce- 
dure for complex sample survcN data known as balar j 
repeated replication. The standard errors for private school 
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early estimates for school years 1989-90 and 1990-91 
are shown in the table below. 



Students Teachers (Iraduates 

(1990-yi) (1990^91) (1989-90) 

Q6.:7n>) 7,341.5 15.S5().: 

Survey estimates are also subject to en'ors of reporting 
and errors made in the collection and processing of the 
data. These errors, called nonsampling errors, can some- 
times bias the data. Nonsampling errors may include such 
things as differences in the respondents' interpretations 
of the meaning to the questions, differences related to 
the particular time the survey was conducted, or errors 
in data preparation. The sur\'ey instrument used in the 
1990-91 private school early estimates data collection was 
revised as a result of the experiences of the 1989-90 
private school early estimates data collection. The content 
of the survey was developed in consultation with rep- 
resentatives of private school associations attending NCES 
meetings for users of private school data. The questionnaire 
and instructions were reviewed extensively by NCES staff. 
Manual and machine editing of the questionnaires was 
conducted to check the data for accuracy and consistency. 
Data were keyed with 100-percent verification, 

Undercoverage in the list and area frames is another 
possible source of nonsampling error. The area frame was 
used to complement the list frame through the identification 
of schools missing from the list frame. As the Private 
School Early Estimates System and the Private School 
Survey (the universe data collection) system develop, both 
the list and area frames will be updated periodically. 

Questions concerning the Private School Early Estimates 
System can be directed to: 

Sharon A. Bobbitt 

Elementary and Secondary Education Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

Private School Early Estimates System: 199i-92. 
Early in September 1991, questionnaires were mailed to 
a national probability sample of 1,163 private elementary 
and secondary schools. Telephone collection of the data 
began in early October and was completed in mid-October. 
The oveiall response rate was 96.5 percent: 1.064 of the 
1.103 eligible schools. Some 60 of the original 1.163 
schools in the sample were determined to be out of scope. 
After adjusting for out-of-scope schools, the weighted esti- 
mate of private schools is 24,284. 

The sampling frame used for the Private School Early 
Estimates Survjy was me 1989-1990 NCES Private School 
Survey (PSS). This survey collected information on the 
number of teachers and students in private schools, by 
school religious orientation and level as well as actual 
and projected counts of high schoc^l graduates, The PSS. 
and therefore the earls estimates sur\ey, uses two 
nonovcrlapping frames: the list frame of apjiroximatols 
Q 21,515 eligi 'e schools (the universe list), and an area 
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frame developed by the Census Bureau, consisting of 933 
schools identified in 124 sampled geographic areas (Pri- 
mary Sampling Units or PSUs). The area frame is con- 
structed from a sample sun'ey designed to capture those 
schools not included in the universe list and is repeated 
every 2 years. The 933 schools identified in the sampled 
areas are weighted to a national estimate of the number 
of private schools not included in the ujiiverse list. This 
weighted number is then added to the universe count to 
produce an estimate of the total number of private schools 
in the United Slates. 

For the early estimates, the list frame was stratified 
by level of school (elementary, secondary, combined, other, 
and unknown) and religious orientation (Catholic, other 
religious, and nonseclarian): within strata, schools were 
further sorted by Census region and by student membership 
size within region. Each school in the sorted frame was 
assigned a sampling measure of size equal to the square 
root of student membership. 

The area frame was stratified b\- level of school 
(elementary, secondary, and other) and religious orientation 
(Catholic, other religious, and nonsectarian). Within strata, 
schools were funher sorted by FTPS (Federal Infonnalion 
Processing Standards) state code, by FIPS county code 
within states, and by student membership within counties. 
Samples were selected with probabilities proportionate to 
si/e from each stratum. The measure of size used for 
this purpose was the square root of student membership 
multiplied by the inverse of the probabilits of selection 
of the PSU in which the school is located. 

The list and area samples for the 1991 early estimates 
were the same as the 1990 early estimate samples. 

The estimation procedure used the estimates obtained 
from the NCES frame of private schools (1989 Private 
School Survey) and adjusted those estimates for the change 
reflected in the 1991 early estimates data collections. The 
steps of this procedure were: 1) obtain Private School 
Survey (PSS) frame estimates for the data elements desired, 
adjusting for both panial and total nonresponse: 2) collect 
1991 early estimates data for the data elements: 3) weight 
the early estimate sample to reflect the sampling rates 
(probability of selection), adjusting for total nonresponse 
separately by the sampling strata and b\ enrollment: 4) 
for each of the data elements, compute the weighted latio 
of the 1991 early estimates data and the 1989 PSS data 
for those schools that reported for both lime periods (the 
change from 1989 to 1991): and 5) multiply the change 
calculated in step 4 by the appropriate PSS estimate in 
step 1. Numbers in the tables and text have been rounded. 
Ratios have been calculated on the actual estimates rather 
than the rounded values. The 1990 earl\ estimates were 
adjusted to account for both total and partial nonresponse. 

Sample survey data, such as the private school estimates 
data, are subject to error due to \ariations in sampling. 
The standard error is a measure of the variability due 
to satnpling when estimating a statistic. I^stimates of stand- 
ard errors were computed using a variance estimation proce- 
dure for complex sample survcv data known as balanced 
repeated replication. The standard errors lor private school 
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early estiiniUes for school years \^m)~^)\ and 
are shou n in the table helou . 



Students Teachers (Jraduates 

(1991-92) (199l-92f 11990-91) 

80.031. fi s..>:«).i i.\06:.? 



Estimates of standard errors were conipuled using a 
variance estimation procedure for complex sample sur\'e\ 
data known as balanced repealed replication (BRR) — a 
technique that splits ihc sample into se\'eral different half- 
samples. Weight adjuNied estimates are computed iVom 
the half-samples. Finally, the standard error of the half- 
sample estimates is used as an approximation for the full- 
sample standard error. 

Survey estimates are also subject to errors of reporting 
and errors made in the collection and processing of the 
data. These errors, called nonsampling errors, can some- 
times bias the data. While general sampling theor\ can 
be used to estimate the sampling \ ariabilit\' of an estimate, 
nonsampling errors are not easy to measure and usually 
require either an experiment to be conducted as part of 
the data collection procet^ure or use of tiata external to 
the study. 

Nonsampling errors ma\ include such things as dif- 
ferences in the respontients* interpretation of the meaning 
of the questions, differences related to the particular time 
the sur\ey was conducted, or errt>rs in tlata preparation. 
The content of the sur\e\' was tle\ eloped in consultation 
with representatives of pri\ate school associations attending 
NCES meetings for users of pri\ate school data. The 
questionnaire anil instructions were re\iewed extensi\el_\ 
by NCES staff. Manual antl machine etliting of the question- 
naires was conducted to check the data for accuracy and 
consistenc\ . Data were ke\ed w ith lOO-perceni \erification. 

Undercoverage in the list and area frames is another 
possible source of nonsampling error. The area frame was 
used to complement the list frame through the identification 
of schools missing from the list frame. l"he area frame 
represents ap[>roximatel> 20 percent of the total number 
of private schools. The estimates in this report do not 
take into account newl\ opened pri\ate schools. .As a 
result, the estimates of students, teachers, and graduates 
may be biased and lower than the actual numbers. The 
1991-92 list and area frame updates to the PSS will be 
rcHected in next >ear*s earl\ estimates, and so new schools 
will be included in those new estimates. As the Pri\ate 
School Earl) Estimates System and the Pri\ate School 
Survey (the universe data collection) system develop, both 
the list antl area frames w ill be updated periodicall\ . 

Questions concerning the Pri\ate School Earl\ l-stimales 
System can be directed to: 

Sharon A. Bobbitt 

Elementary and Secondar> luhicati(Mi Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
New .lersos Avenue N\V 
Q Washim!lon, DC 2()2()S 
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Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System 

The Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System 
(IPEDS) suiTeys all postsecondary institutions, including 
universities and colleges, as well as institutions offering 
technical and vocational education beyond the high school 
level. This system, which began in 1986. replaces and 
supplements the Higher Education General Information 
Survey (HEGIS). 

The information presented in this report draws on IPEDS 
surveys that solicited information concerning institutional 
characteristics, enrollment, degrees, and finances. The 
higher education portion of this system is a census of 
accredited 2- and 4-year colleges. Since these surveys 
cover all institutions in the universe, the data are not 
subject to sampling error. However, they are subject to 
nonsampling error, the sources of which vary with the 
survey instrument. Each survey will therefore be discussed 
separately. Infonnation concerning the nonsampling error 
of the enrollment and degrees sur\'eys is drawn extensively 
from the HEGIS Posi-Sur\ey Validation Study conducted 
in 1979. 

Early Estimates Survey, 1991. The fall 1991 data are 
based on responses from the 665 institutions on the Early 
Estimates Panel, a stratified random sample representative 
of the universe of 3.359 institutions of higher education 
in the United States in academic year 1990-91. Selected 
data items from the Integrated Postsecondar\ Education 
Data System (IPEDS) "Fall Enrollment" survey, "Com- 
pletions" suiA'cy, and "Finance** survey were requested 
by telephone from the Early Estimates Representative of 
each institution in the sample between mid-October and 
mid-November 1991. The data were edited against previous 
\ears' sur\'ey responses, where available. The largest dis- 
crepancies were resolved w ith reporting institutions. 

The overall institutional response rate for the 1991 
"Early Estimates" surve> was 9S.2 percent. Weighted 
response rates for the three survey components were: (1) 
Fall enrollment. 97.4 percent. (2) Completions, 96.1 per- 
cent, and (3) Finance. 90.6 percent. The sample weights 
were adjusted to account for non response. The sample 
data were then weightetl to national estimates using ratio 
estimation based on fall 1990 uni\ erse data from the "Fall 
Enrollment" surve>. academic \ ear 1989-90 universe data 
from the "Completions" survev. and fiscal year 1989 
universe data from the "Finance" surve\ . 

These earK' estimates are subject to both sampling and 
nonsampling error. While nonsampling erior is difficult 
to measure, the magnitude of sampling error can be 
indicated b\ the confidence interval for an estimate. If 
all possible samples were surveyed under similar conditions 
and a 95 percent confidence interval were constructed 
for each sample, about 95 percent oi' these inter\ als would 
include the true population parameter being estimated. Data 
for the universe of jx)stsecontlary institutions (of which 
higher education institutions form ii subset) in IPEDS will 
be available in fall 1992. 
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The standard error for 1990-91 eanied degrees (associate 
and higher) and lower and upper 95 percent confidence 
limits are shown in the table below , 



Kstimjitc) L(n^er I pper 

2,003,106 1.<J863:2 2.019.891 

Institutional Characteristics. This survey provided the 
basis for the universe of institutions in the Directory of 
Postsecondary Institutions, and it is used in all other IPEDS 
data collection activities. The universe includes institutions 
that met certain accreditation criteria and offered at least 
a I -year program of college-level studies leading tow ard 
a degree, .All of these institutions were certified as eligible 
by the U.S. Department of Education's Division of Eligi- 
bility md Agency Evaluation. Each fall, institutions listed 
in the previous year's Directory were asked to update 
a computer printout of their infonnation. 

Fall Enrollment. This survey has been part of the IPEDS 
or HEGIS series since 1966. HEGIS is mainly composed 
of 4- and 2-year colleges and universities, The enrollment 
sur\'ey response rate was relatively high: the 1990 response 
rate was 87.2 percent. Major sources of nonsampling error 
for this survey are classification problems, the unavail- 
ability of needed data, interpretation of definitions, the 
survey due date, and operational errors. Of these, the classi- 
fication of students appears to be the main source of 
error. Institutions have problems in correctly classifying 
first-time freshmen, other firsi-time students, and unclassi- 
fied students for both full-time and part-time categories. 
These problems occur most ofien at 2-year institutions 
(private and public) and private 4-year institutions. In 1977- 
78 HEGIS validation studies, the classification problem 
led to an estimated overcount of 11.000 full-time students 
and an undorcount of 19,000 part-time students. Although 
the ratio of error to the grand total was small (less than 
I percent), the percentage of errors was as high as 5 
percent for detailed student levels and even higher at certain 
aggregation levels. 

Beginning .with fall 1986. the survey system was 
redesigned w ith the introduction of IPEDS. The new survey 
system comprises all postsecondary institutions, but also 
maintains comparability with earlier sur\'eys by allowing 
HEGIS institutions to be tabulated separately. The new- 
system also provides for preliminary and revised data 
releases. This allows NCES fiexibility to release early 
data sets while still maintaining a more accurate final 
database. 

Completions. This surve\ was part of the HEGIS series 
throughout ils existence. However, the degree classification 
taxonomy was revised in 1970-71 and 1982-83. Collection 
of degree data has been maintained through the IPEDS 
system. 

Although informntion from survey years 1970-71 
through 1981-82 is directly comparable, care must be 
taken if information before or nfier that period is included 
in any comparison. Degrees-conferred trend tables arranged 
by the 1982-83 classification have been added to the Pro 
jrctions of Education Statistics to provide consistent data 



from 1970-71 to 1988-89. Data in this edition on associate 
degrees are not directly comparable with figures for earlier 
years. The nonresponse rate does not appear to be a signifi- 
cant source of nonsampling error for this survey. The 
return rate over the years has been extremely high, with 
the response rate for the 1989-90 survey at 92.3 percent. 
Because of the high return rate, nonsampling error caused 
by imputation was also minimal. 

The major sources of nonsampling error for this sur\'ey 
are differences between the HEGIS program taxonomy 
and taxonomies used by the colleges, classification of dou- 
ble majors and double degrees, operational problems, and 
surv'ey timing. In the 1979 validation study, these sources 
of nonsampling error were found to contribute to an error 
rate of 0.3 percent overreporting of bachelor's degrees 
and 1.3 percent overreporting of master's degrees. The 
differences, however, varied greatly among fields. Over 
50 percent of the fields selected for the validation study 
had no errors identified. Categories of fields that had large 
differences were business and management, education, 
engineering, letters, and psychology. It was also shown 
that differences in proportion to the published figures were 
less than 1 percent for most of the selected fields that 
had some errors. Exceptions to these were: master's and 
doctoral programs in labor and industrial relations (20 
percent and 8 percent): bachelor's and master's programs 
in art education (3 percent and 4 percent): bachelor's and 
doctoral programs in business and commerce, and in dis- 
tributive education (5 percent and 9 percent): master's 
programs in philosophy (8 percent): and doctoral programs 
in psychology (1 1 percent). 

Financial Statistics, This survey was part of the HEGIS 
series and has been continued under the IPEDS system. 
Changes were made in the financial survey instruments 
in fiscal years (FY) 1976. 1982, and 1987, The FY 76 
survey instrument contained numerous revisions to earlier 
survey forms and made direct comparisons of line items 
ver>^ difficult. Beginning in FY 82. Pell Grant data were 
collected in Federal restricted grants and contracts revenues 
and restricted scholarships and fellowships expenditures. 
The introduction of the Integrcited Postsecondary Education 
Data System (IPEDS) in the FY 87 sur\'ey included several 
important changes to the survey instrument and data 
processing procedures. While these changes were signifi- 
cant, considerable effort has been made to present only 
comparable infomiation on trends in this report and to 
note inconsistencies. Finance tables for this publication 
have been adjusted by subtracting the largely duplicative 
Pell Grant amounts from the later data to maintain com- 
parability with pre-F*Y 82 data. 

Possible sources of nonsampling error in the financial 
statistics include nonresponse. imputation. and 
misclassification. The response rate has been about 85 
to 90 percent for most of the sears reported. The response 
rate for the FY 1 989 survey was 83.5 percent. 

Two general methods of imputation were used in HE-.GIS. 
II the prior >cars* data were available for a noiiresptinditig 
insliluliiMi. these data were infiated using the Higher Edu- 
cation Price Index and adjusted according to changes in 
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enrollments. If there were no data for the previous four 
years, ciirreni data were used from Peer institutions selected 
for location (stale or region), control, level, and enrollment 
size of institution. In most cases, estimates for nonreporting 
institutions in IPEDvS were made using data from peer 
institutions. 

Beginning with FY S7, the new system (IPEDS) com- 
prises all postsecondary institutions, but also maintains 
comparability with earlier surveys by allowing 2- and 4- 
year HEGIS institutions to be tabulated separately. The 
finance data tabulated for this publication reflect totals 
for the HEGIS or higher education institutions only. 

To reduce reporting error. NCES used national standards 
for reporting finance statistics. These standards are con- 
tained in Financial Accoundn^ and Rcportfni^ Manual for 
!{i\^}\cr Education published in 1990 by the National 
Association of College and University Business Officers. 
Definitions and formats in the survey, wherever possible, 
are consistent with those in this text. 

Questions concerning the sun'cys used as data sources 
for this report ov other questions concerning HEGIS can 
he directed to: 

Postsecondary Education Statistics Di\ ision 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington. DC 20208 

Bureau of the Census 

Current Population Survey 

Current estimates of school enrollment, as well as social 
and economic characteristics of students, are based on 
data collected in the Census Bureau's monthly survey 
of about 60.()()() households. The monthly Current Popu- 
lation Survey (CPS) sample consists of 729 areas compris- 
ing 1.973 counties, independent cities, and minor civil 
divisions throughout the 50 states and the District of Colum- 
bia, The sample was initially selected from the 19S0 census 
riles and is periodically updated to reflect new housing 
construction, 

The monthly CPS deals primarily with labor force data 
for the civilian noninstitutional population (i.e.. excluding 
military personnel and their families living on post and 
inmates of institutions). In addition, on October of each 
year, supplemental questions are asked about highest grade 
completed, level of current enrollment, attendance status, 
number and types ol" courses, degree or certificate objective, 
and t\pe of organization offering instruction for each mem- 
ber of the household. Information on enrollment status 
h\ grade is gathered each October. 

rhe estimation procedure used for the monlhl\ CPS 
data involves inflatinii weighted sample results to independ- 
ent estimates of characteristics of the civilian 
noninstitutional population in the United States by age. 
sex. and race. These independent estimates are based on 
statistics from decennial censuses; statistics on births. 



deaths, immigration, and emigration: and statistics on the 
population in the anned services. Generalized standard 
error tables are in the Current Population Reports. The 
data are subject to both nonsampling and sampling errors. 

More information is available in the Current Population 
Reports. Series P'20. or by contacting: 

Education and Social Stratification Branch 
Bureau of the Ceiv.us 
U.S. Dcpanment of Commerce 
Washington. DC 20233 

School Enrollment. Each October, the Current Popu- 
lation Survey (CPS) includes supplemental questions on 
the enrollment status of the population 3 years old and 
over. The main sources of nonsampling variability in the 
responses to the supplement are those inherent in the survey 
instrument. The question concerning educational attaininent 
may be sensiti\e for some respondents who may not want 
to acknowledge their lack of a high school diploma. The 
question of current enrollment may not be answered 
accurately for various reasons. Some respondents ma\' not 
knou current grade information for e\'er\- student in the 
household, a problem especially prevalent for households 
with members in college or in nursers' scbool. Confusion 
over college credits or hours taken by a student may 
make it dilTicult to determine the year in which the student 
is enrolled. Problems may occur with the definition of 
nursery school (a group or class organized to provide 
educational experiences for children) where respondents* 
interpretations of ''educational experiences' ' vary. 

Questions concerning the CPS **School Enrollment'' 
survey mas be directed to: 

Education and Social Stratification Branch 
Bureau of the Census 
I'.S. Depanment ol' Commerce 
Washington. DC 20233 

Total population estimates. Estimates of the U.S. popu- 
lation shown in this report ccner three population defini- 
tions: total population including Armed Forces overseas, 
resident population, and civilian population. Estimates of 
resident population are consistent with the decennial census 
of April 1. l^^cSO. and conform to the definition of United 
States residence applied in that census. The estimates of 
total population shown are also consistent with the 1 980 
census, with tlie addition of the Anned Forces stationed 
outside the ."SO states and the District of Columbia, as 
reported b\ the five branches of the .Armed Forces in 
the U.S. Departments of Defense and Transportation. The 
civilian population is defined as the census-consistent resi- 
dent population minus Armed Forces stationed within the 
United Stales, as reported by the branches of the Armed 
F'orces. The resident pojnilation used in these estimates 
includes residents ol' the 50 states and the District of 
Columbia, but excludes resident of the C(Mnmonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, residents of the outlying areas under United 
States scncreigntN or jurisdiction (principally American 
Samoa, (iuam. Virgin Islands ol the United States, and 
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Common weal ill of the Northern Mariana Islands), and other 
American citizens living overseas. None of the population 
estimates make un\ allowance lor undercount ol' L'nited 
States residents in the census. 

Basically, the method b\ uhich these estimates \'vere 
produced consisted of updating a base population as of 
April I, 1980, distributed by age, sex, race, and Hispanic 
origin to the reference date of the estimates, using data 
on the components of population change: births, deaths, 
and net immigration. The base population was an adaptation 
of the 1^80 census distribution, We based estimates of 
births and deaths on data from the National Center lor 
Health Statistics as well as data on deaths from the Health 
Care Finance Administration, The Immigration and Natu- 
ralization .Service pro\ided data on legal immigration ol' 
non-U. S. citizens. Statistics on rel'ugees from Southeast 
Asia, Cuba, Haiti, and the U.S,S.R, were provided b\ 
the Office of Refugee Resettlement. The Puerto Rico Plan- 
ning Board provided data to estimate the net iinniigration 
of persons from Puerto Rico to the 50 stales plus the 
District of Columbia. Data from the Office of Personnel 
Management and the Department of Defense were used 
to estimate the migration of other civilian If.S, citizens 
across the national boundaries. Research conducted at the 
Bureau of the Census and the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service provided the basis for estimates of undocu- 
mented immigration and emigration of legal residents from 
the United States. 

Questions concerning the "Total Population F^stimates" 
may be directed to: 

Population Projections Branch 
Bureau of the Census 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington. DC 2023.^ 



Other Sources 

National Education Association 

Lsflmatcs of School Statistics 

The National Fducation Association (NEA) reports 
teacher, revenue, and expenditure data in its annual publica- 
tion, Estinnitcs of School Sfatisfic.w Each year, NEA pro- 
pares regression-based estimates of financial and other 
education statistics and submits them to the states for 
vcrillcation. Generally, about 30 states adjust these esti- 
mates based on their own data. These preliminary data 
are published by NEA along with revised data from prc- 
\ ious years. States are asked to revise previously submitted 
data as final figures become available. The most recent 
publication contains all changes reported to the N'EA. 

Some expenditure projections use rex ised estimates of 
financial data prepared by NEA because this organization 
was the most current source. Since expenditure data 
reported to NCES inust be certified for use in Department 
of Education formula grant programs (such as Chapter 
I of the Education Consolidation and Iniprovenient Act), 
NCES data are not available as soon as NEA estimates. 

Funher information on NEA surveys can be obtained 
from : 

National Education Association — Research 
1201 16th Street NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

DRI/McGra\v-HilI 

DRi/McGraw-Hill provides an information system that 
includes more than 125 databases: simulation and planning 
models; regular publications and special studies: data 
retrieval and managcrnent systems: and access to experts 
on economic, financial, industrial, and market activities. 
One service is the DRl U,S, Annual Model Forecast Data 
Bank, which contains annual projections of the l',S. eco- 
nomic and financial conditions, including forecasts for the 
federal go \ ern me nt, incomes, population, prices and wages, 
and state and local government, over a long-term (10 
to 25-\ear) forecast period. 

Additional infonnation is available from: 

DRI/McGraw-Hill 
24 1 larlwell Avenue 
Lexington, MA 02 173 
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Glossary 



Data Terms 

Associate degree: A degree grantee lor the sueeessful 
eompleiion ol" a subbaecalaureate program of studies, usu- 
ally requiring ai least 2 years (or the equivalent) ol full- 
time college-level htudy. This teim includes degrees granted 
in u cooperaii\e or \vork~study program. 

Average daily attendance (ADA): The aggregate attend- 
ance of a school during a reporting period (normally a 
school year) di\ided by the number of days .school is 
in session during ibis period. Only days on which the 
pupils are under the guidance and direction of teachers 
should be considered days in session. 

Average daily membership (ADM): The aggregate 
membership of a school during a reporting period (normally 
a school year) divided b\ the number of days school 
is in session during this period. Only days on uhich the 
pupils are under the guidance and direction of teachers 
should be considered as days in session. The average 
daily membership for groups of schools having var\ing 
lengths of temis is the average of the a\eragc daily mem- 
berships obtained for the individual schools. 

Bachelor's degree: A degree granted for the successful 
completion of a baccalaureate program of studies, usually 
requiring at least 4 years (or the equi\alent) of full-time 
college-level study. This term includes degrees granted 
in a cooperati\ e or \\ork-stud\ program. 

Classroom teacher: A staff member assigned the profes- 
sional activities of instructing pupils in self-contained 
classes or courses, or in classroom situations. Usually 
expressed in full-time equivalents. 

Class size: The membership of a class at a given date. 

Cohort: A group of individuals that ha\ e a statistical 
factor in common, lor example, year of birth. 

College: A post secondary school that offers a general 
or liberal ans education. u>ualls leading \o an associate, 
bachelor's, master's, doctor's, or first-professional degree. 
Junior colleges and community colleges are included in 
this term. 



Constant dollars: Dollar amounts that have been 
adjusted by means of price and cost indexes to eliminate 



intlationar)' factors and allou' direct comparison across 
years. 

Consumer Price Index (CPI): This price index measures 
the average change in the cost of a fixed market basket 
of goods and services purchased b\ consumers. 

Current dollars: Dollar amounts that have not been 
adjusted to compensate for intlation. 

Current expenditures (elementary/secondary): The 

expenditures Tor operating local public schools, excluding 
capital outlay and interest on school debt. These expendi- 
tures include such items as salaries for school personnel, 
fixed charges, student transportation, school books and 
materials, and energy costs. 

Current expenditures per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance: Current ex[)enditures for the regular school temi 
divided b\ the average daily attendance of full-time pupils 
(or full-time-equivalency of pupils) during the term. See 
also current cxpciidiiurcs and tncraoc dui/y aiicndtnice. 

Current-fund expenditures (higher education): Money 
spent to meet current operating costs, including salaries, 
wages, utilities, student services, public scr\'iecs, research 
libraries, scholarships and felknvship>, auxiliary enter- 
prises, hospitals, and independent operations. Excludes 
loans, capital expenditures, and investments. 



Current Population Survey: 

Sources. 



See Appendix C. Data 



Disposable personal income: Current income received 
by persons less their contributions for social insurance, 
personal tax. and nontax payments. \\ is the income avail- 
able to persons for spending and saving. Nontax payinents 
include passport fees, fines and penalties, donations, and 
tuitions and fees paid to schools and hospitals operated 
mainly by the government. See also pcrs(inal if 

Doctor's degree: An earned degree carr>mg the title 
of doctor. The Doctor of Philosophy degree (Ph.D.) is 
(he highest academic degree and requires mastery v^ithin 
a field of knowledge and demonstrated ability to perfomi 
scholarly research. Other doctorates are awarded for fulfill- 
ing specialized requirements in professional fields, such 
as education (ful.D.), musical arts (D.M..'\.). business 
administration (D.B.A.), and engineering (D.f]ng. or 
D.n.S. ). Many doctor's degrees in both academic and 
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professional fields require an earned master's degree as 
a prerequisite. First-professional degrees, such as MD. 
and D.D.S., are not included under this heading. 

Educational and general expenditurcfs: The sum of cur- 
rent funds expenditures on instruction, research, public 
service, academic support, student services, institutional 
support, operation and maintenance of plant, and awards 
from restricted and unrestricted funds. 

Elementary school: A school classified as eletiienta-y 
by state and local practice and composed of any span 
of grades not above grade 8. A preschool or kindergarten 
school is included under this heading only if it is an 
integral pan of an elementary school or a regularl\- 
established school system. 

Elementary and secondary schools: As used in this 
publication, includes only regular schools, that is, schools 
that are part of stale and local school s)'stems and also 
most noi-for-profit private elementary and secondary 
schools, both religiously affiliated and nonsectarian. 
Schools not included in this term are subcollegiate depan- 
mcnts of institutions of higher education, American residen- 
tial schools for exceptional children, federal schools for 
Indians, and federal schools on military posts and other 
federal installations. 

Enrollment: The number of students registered in a given 
school unit at a given time, generally in the fall of a 
\ear. 

Expenditures: Charges incurred, whether paid or unpaid, 
that are presumed to benefit the current fiscal year. For 
elementary and secondary schools, these include all charges 
for current outlays phis capital outlass and interest on 
school debt. For institutions of higher education, these 
include current outlays plus capital outlays. For govern- 
ment, these include charges net of recoveries and other 
correcting transactions other than for retirement of debt, 
investment in securities, or extension of credh. Goveniment 
expenditures include only external transactions, such as 
the provision of perquisites or other payments in kind. 
Aggregates for groups of governnienis exclude intergovern- 
mental transactions. 

Expenditures per pupil: Charges incurred for a particu- 
lar period of time divided by a student unit of measure, 
such as average daily attendance or avei^age daily mem- 
bership. 

First-professional dejjrce: A degree that signifies both 
completion of the academic requirements for beginning 
practice in a given profession and a level of professional 
skill be.Nond that normally required for a bachelor's degree. 
This degree usually is based on a program requiring at 
least 2 academic years oi' work before entrance and a 



total of at least 6 acadeinic years of work to complete 
the degree program, including bodi prior required college 
work and the professional program itself. By NCES defini- 
tion, first-professionai degrees are awarded in the fields 
of dentistry (D.D.S or D.M.D.), medicine (M.D.). optom- 
etry (O.D.), osteopathic medicine (D.O.), pharmacy 
(D.Phar.),podiatrie medicine (D.P.M.), veterinary medicine 
(D.V.M.), chiropractic (D.C. or D.C.M.). law (LL.B. or 
J.D.), and theological professions (M.Div. or M.H.L.). 

First-professional enrollment: The number of students 
enrolled in a professional school or program that requires 
at least 2 years of academic college work for entrance 
and a total of at least 6 years for a degree. By NCES 
definition, first-professional enrollment includes only stu- 
dents in certain programs. (See first-professional dci^ree 
for a list of programs.) 

Full-time enrollment: The number of students enrolled 
in higher education courses with total credit load equal 
to at lea.st 75 percent of the nonnal full-lime course load. 

Full-lime-equivalent (VJE) enrollment: For institutions 
of higher education, enrollment of full-time students, plus 
the full-lime equivalent of part-time students as reported 
by institutions. In the absence of an equivalent reported 
by an institution, the FTE enrollment is estimated by adding 
one-third of part-time enrollment to full-time enrollment. 

Full-time ^^■orker: In educational institutions, an 
employee whose position requires being on the job on 
school days throughout the school year at least the number 
of hours the schools are in session: for higher education, 
a member of an educational institution's staff who is 
employed full time. 

Graduate: An individual who has received fomial 
recognition for the successful completion of a prescribed 
program of studies. 

Graduate enroliment: The number of students who hold 
the bachelor's or first-professional degree, or the equivalent, 
and who are working toward a master's or doctor's degree. 
First-professional students are counted separately. These 
enrollment data measure those students who are registered 
at a particular time during the fall. At some institutions, 
graduate enrollment also includes students who are in 
postbaccalaurcatc classes but not in degree programs. 

High school: A secondary school offering the final years 
of high school work necessary for graduation, usually 
including grades 10. 11, and 12 (in a 6-3-3 plan), or 
grades 9. 10, I Land 12 (in a 6-2-4 plan). 

Higher education: Studs beyond secondary school at 
an institution that offers programs terminating in an 
associate, baccalaureate, or higher degree. 

Ji i i 
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Higher education institutions (traditional 
classifications): 

4-year institution: An institution legally amhori/ed 
to offer and offering at Ica^t a 4-\ ear program of coHciZc- 
levcl studies wholly or principally creditable toward 
a bachelor's degree. A university is a postsccondary 
institution that typically includes one or more graduate 
professional schools. 

2-year institution: An institution legally authori/xd 
to offer and offering at least a 2->ear program of college- 
level studies that lomiinates in an associate degree or 
is principally creditable tow ard a baccalaureate. 

Higher fi:ducation Price Index: A price inde\ ^^hich 
measures average changes in the prices of goods and serv- 
ices purchased by colleges and uni\erhiiies through current- 
fund education and general expenditures (excluding 
expenditures for sponsored research and auxiliary enter- 



Instructional staff: F-ull-tiine-equivalcni number of posi- 
tions, not the number of individuals occupying the positions 
during the school year. In local schools, it includes all 
public elenicniary and secondary (junior and senior high) 
day-school positions that are in the nature of teaching 
or the improvement of the leaching-learning situation. 
Includes consultants or supervisors of instruction, prin- 
cipals, teachers, guidance personnel, librarians, psycho- 
logical personnel- and other instructional staff. Exclude^ 
administrative staff, attendance personnel, clerical person- 
nel, and junior college staff. 

Master's degree: A degree awarded for successful com- 
pletion of a program generally requiring 1 or 2 years 
of full-time college-level stud\ beyond the bachelor's 
degree. One type of master's degree, including the Master 
of Arts degree (M.A.) and the Master of Science degree 
(M.S.) is awarded in ibe liberal arts and sciences for 
advanced scholarship in a subject field or discipline and 
demonstrated ability to perform scholarly research. A sec- 
ond type of master's degree is awarded tor the completion 
of a professionally oriented program, for example, an M.Ed, 
in education, an M.B.A. in business administration, an 
M.F.A. in fine arts, an M-M. in music, an M.S.W. in 
social work, or an M.P.A. in public administraiion. A 
third type of master's degree is awarded in professional 
fields for study beyond the first-protcssional degree, for 
example, the Master of Laws (LL.M.) and Master of 
Science in various medical spcciali/ations, 

Ne\vly qualified teacher: A person wlu) ( 1 ) first became 
eligible for a teaching license during the period of the 
study referenced or who was teaching at the time of the 
survey but was not certified or eligible for a teaching 
license and (2) had never held a iull-tinu\ regular (as 
O opposed to substitute) leaching position before completing 
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the requirements for the degree that brought the person 
into the survey. 

Nonresident alien: A person who is not a citizen of 
the United States mid who is in this country on a temporary 
basis and does not have the right to remain indefinitely. 

Part-time enrollment: The number of students enrolled 
in higher education courses with a total credit load of 
less than 75 percent of the normal full-time credit load. 

Personal income: Current income received by persons 
from all sources minus their personal contributions for 
social insurance. Classified as ^'persons'* are individuals 
(including owners of unincorporated firms), nonprofit 
institutions serving individuals, private trust funds, and 
private noninsured welfare funds. Personal income includes 
transfers (p'ayments not resulting from current production) 
from government and business such as social security bene- 
fits, military pensions, and so forth, but excludes transfers 
among persons. 

Postbaccalaureate enrollment: The number of graduate 
and first-professional students working toward advanced 
degrees and students enrolled in graduate-level classes but 
not enrolled in degree programs. See also i^raduate 
enrolhnent ixnd first-professional enrollment. 

Private institution: A school or institution that is con- 
trolled by an individual or agency other than a state, 
a subdivision of a state, or the federal government: that 
is usually supported primarily by other than public funds: 
and the operation of whose program rests with other than 
publicly elected or appointed officials. 

Property tax: The sum of money collected froin a tax 
levied against the value of property. 

Public school or institution: A school or institution con- 
trolled and operated by publicly elected or appointed offi- 
cials and deriving its primary support from public funds. 

Pupil-teacher ratio: The enrollment of pupils at a given 
period of time, divided by the full-lime-equivalent number 
of classroom teachers serving these pupils during the same 
period. 

Racial-ethnic group: A classification indicating general 
racial or ethn,.: heritage based on self-identification, as 
in data collected by the Bureau of the Census, or on 
observer identification, as in data collected by the Office 
of Civil Rights. These categories are in accordance with 
the Olfice of Management and Budget standard 
classification scheme presented below: 

American Indian/Alaskan Native: A person having 
origins in any of the original peoples of North America 
and maintaining cultural identification through tribal 
affiliation or community recognition. 
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Asian or Pacific Lsla.nder: A pei^on having origins 
in any of the original peoples of the Far East, Southeast 
Asia, the Indian subcontinent, or the Pacific Islands. 
This area includes, for example, China, hidia, Japan. 
Korea, the Philippine Islands, and Samoa. 

Black: A person having origins in any of the black 
racial groups in Africa. Normally excludes persons of 
Hispanic origin, except for tabulations produced by the 
Bureau of the Census. 

Hispanic; A person of Mexican. Puerto Rican, Cuban, 
Central or South American, or other Spanish culture 
or origin, regardless of race. 

White: A person having origins in any of the original 
peoples of Europe. North Africa, or the Middle East. 
Normally excludes persons of Hisp;inic origin, except 
for tabulations produced by the Bureau of the Census, 
which are noted according!) in this volume. 

Revenues: All funds received from external sources, net 
of refunds and correcting transactions. Noncash transactions 
such as receipt of .serx ices. commodities, or other receipts 
"in kind** are excluded, as are funds received from the 
issuance of debt, liquidation of investments, or nonroutine 
sale of property. 

Revenues receipts: Additions to assets that do not incur 
an obligation that must be met at some future date and 
do not represent exchanges of property for mone>. Assets 
must be available for expenditures. 

Salary: The total amount regularly paid or stipulated 
to be paid to an individual, before deductions, for personal 
services rendered while on the payroll of a business or 
organization. 

School: A division of the school system consisting of 
students in one or more grades or other identifiable groups 
and organized to give insu-uetion of a defined t\pe. One 
school may share a building with another school or one 
school may be housed in se\eral buildings. 

Secondary instructional level: The generul level of 
instruction provided for pupils in secondary schools (gen- 
erally covering grades 7 through 12 or 9 through 12) 
and any instruction of a comparable nature and difficulty 
provided for adults and youth be\ond the age of compulsory 
school attendance. 



Secondary school: A school including any span of grades 
beginning with the next grade following an elementary 
or middle school (u.sually 7. 8. or 9) and ending with 
or below grade 12. Both junior high schools and senior 
high schools are included. 

Senior high school: A .secondary school offering the 
final years of high school work necessary for graduation. 

Student: An individual for whom instruction is provided 
in an educational program under the jurisdiction of a school, 
school system, or other educational institution. No distinc- 
tion is made between the terms ^'student" and ^'pupil,'' 
although 'student' may refer to one receiving instruction 
at any level while "pupil" refers only to one attending 
school at the elementary or secondary level. The term 
"student'' is used to include individuals at all instructional 
levels. A student may receive instruction in a school facility 
or in another location, such as at home or in a hospital. 
Instruction may be provided by direct student-teacher inter- 
action or by some other approved medium, such as tele- 
vision, radio, telephone, or correspoi lence. 

Tax base: The collective value of objects, assets, and 
income components against which a tax is levied. 

Total expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance: 

Includes all expenditures allocable to per pupil costs divided 
b\- axerage daily attendance. The.se allocable expenditures 
include current expenditures for regular school programs, 
interest on school debt, and capital outlay. Beginning in 
19<sn-8l. expenditures for administration by state govern- 
ments are excluded and expenditures for other programs 
(summer ^chools. community colleges, and private schools) 
are included. 

Unclassified students: Students who are not candidates 
for a degree or other fonnal award, although they are 
ticking higher education courses for credit in regular classes 
w ith other .students. 

Undergraduate students: Students registered at an 
institution of higher education who are working in a pro- 
gram leading to a baccalaureate or other formal award 
below the baccahiureate. such as an associate degree. 
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Statistical Terms 

Auto-Correlation: Correlation of the error terms from 
different obser\'ations of the same variable. Also called 
serial correlation. 

Degrees of freedom: The number of free or linearly 
independent sample observations used in the calculation 
of a statistic. 

Dependent variable: A mathematical variable whose 
value is determined by that of one or more other variables 
in a function. In regression analysis, when a random vari- 
able, y, is expressed as a function of variables Xi. X2 

plus a stochastic term, the y is known as the "dependent 
variable." 

Double exponential smoothing: A method that takes 
a single smoothed average component of demand and 
.smoothes it a second time to allow for estimation of a 
trend effect. 

Durbin-Watson statistic: A statistic testing the 
independence of errors in least squares regression against 
the alternative of first-order serial correlation. The statistic 
is a simple linear transformation of the first-order serial 
correlation of residuals and. although its distribution i>. 
unknown, it is tested by bounding statistics that follow 
R, L. Anderson's distribution. 

Econometrics: The quantitative examination of economic 
trends and relationships using statistical techniques, and 
the development, examination, and refinemenl of those 
techniques. 

Estimate: A numerical value obtained from a statistical 
sample and assigned to a population parameter. The particu- 
lar \alue yielded by an estimator in a given set of cir- 
cumstances or the rule by which such particular values 
are calculated. 

Estimating equation: a equation involving observed 
quantities and an unkn* .vn that ser\'es to estimate the 
latter. 

Estimation: Estimation is concerned with inference abiuit 
the numerical value of unknown population values from 
incomplete data, such as a sample. If a single figuie is 
calculated for each unknown parameter, the process is 
called point estimation. If an interval is calculated within 
which the parameter is likely, in some sense, to lie. the 
process is called inlcn-al estimation. 

Exogenous variable: Variables for which the values arc 
dcicnnincd outside the model but which inlluencc the 
model. 

Exponential smoolhi»:^'[: A method used in time series 
O [0 smooth or to predict a scries, llierc are various forms, 
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but all are based on tiie supposition that more remote 
history has less importance than more recent histor>'. 

Ex-Ante forecast: When forecasting a dependent variable 
for some time period t using a model with at least one 
independent variable, the forecast of the dependent variable 
is an ex-ante forecast if the values for the independent 
variables for time period t are themselves not known. 

Ex-Post forecast: When forecasting a dependent variable 
for some time period t using a model with at least one 
independent \ariable, the forecast of the dependent variable 
is an ex-post forecast if the values for the independent 
variables for time period t are the actual values. Ex-post 
forecasts are often used in forecast evaluation. 

First-Order serial correlation: When errors in one time 
period are correlated directly with eirors in the ensuing 
time period. Also called anto-corrclation. 

Forecast: An estimate of the future based on rational 
study and analysis of available pertinent data, as opposed 
to subjective prediction. 

Forecasting: Assessing the magnitude which a quantity 
will assume at some future point in nmc: as distinct from 
* 'estimation/' which attempts to assess the magnitude of 
an alreadN existent quantity. 

Forecast hori/on: The number of time periods into the 
lUture which are forecasted. Forecasts lor next year are 
said to ha\ e a 1 -year forecast horizon. 

Function: A mathematical correspondence that assigns 
exactly one element of one set to each element of the 
same or another set. A variable that depends on and varies 
w ith another. 

Functional form: A mathematical statement of the 
relationship among the variables in a model 

Independent \ariable: In regression analysis, when a 
random \ariable. y. is expressed as a function of variables 

\i. \: plus a stochastic temu the x's are known as 

■ ■ independent \ ariablcs/' 

La^: An event occurrioL: at time t h- k (k>0) is said 
[o lag behind an event occurring at time t. the extent 
o{ the lag being k. An event occurring k time periods 
before another mav be regarded as having a negative lag. 

Maximum likelihood estimation: A method of 
estimating a parameter or parameters of a population by 
that value (oi \aliies) ihat maximizes (or maximize) the 
likclihocul ol a sample. 

Mean absolute percentage error (MArK): The average 
value of the absolute value of errors expressed in percentage 
terms ^ 
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Model: A system of postulaios. data, and inferences pre- 
sented as a mathematical description of a phenomenon 
such as an actual system or process. The actual phenomenon 
is represented by the model in order to explain it. to 
predict it, and to control it- 
Ordinary least squares (OLS): The estimator that mini- 
mizes the hum of squared residuals. 

Parameter: A quantity thai describes a statistical 
population. 

Projection: In relation to a time series, an estimate of 
future values based on a current trend. 

R-: The coefficient of dctcmiination: the square of the 
correlation coefficient between the dependent \ariable and 
its OLS estimate. 

R~(also called the adjusted R-^): The coefficient of 
detemiination adjusted for the degrees of freedom. 

Regression analysis: A statistical technique for 
investigating and inodeling the relationship between 
variables. 



Rho: A measure of the correlation coefficient between 
errors in time period t and time period t minus !. 

Serit,l correlation: Correlation of the error terms from 
different obser\ ations. Also called uuro-correlun'on. 

Standard error of estimate: An expression for the stand- 
ard deviatioii of the obseiAcd values about a regression 
line. An estimate of the variation likely to be encountered 
in making predictions from the regression equation. 

Time series: A set of ordered ohser\ations on a quan- 
tilati\e characteristic of an individual or collective phe- 
nomenon taken at different points in time. L'sually the 
obser\ations are success i\e and equally spaced in time. 

Time series analysis: The branch of qLtaniiiative forecast- 
ing in which data for one variable are examined for patterns 
of trend. seasonalit\ , and c\cle. 

\'ariable: A quant it \ that ma\ assume an\ one of a 
set of \ alues. 
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